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ATTSTRATTA     AND    THF,    F.AST 


ERRATA. 


Page    88,  ninth  hntf /or  hii,  read  thii. 
„     117,  foarteenth  line,^  bonda,  read  rondf. 
,,     126,  nineteenth  line, /or  it,  read  are. 

135,  fifteenth  line,/or  granted  himself,  read  acquired. 

158,  third  line,  far  set  up,  read  set. 

161,  third  line  firom  foot,  for  load,  read  any  thing. 
„     256,  fint  line^ /or  here,  read  at  Windsor. 

317,  note  at  foot,ybr  wiitten,  read  extended. 

335,  tenth  line  fivm  foot, /or  1840,  read  1840-1. 

335,  fifth  line  from  foot,/or  1840,  read  1839-40. 
„    854,  thirteenth  line  from  foot, /or  alone,  read  only. 

371,  tenth  line, /or  ayatem,  commencing,  read  ayatem,  or  eommendog. 

375,  ninth  line,  for  intereat  and  the,  read  first. 

383,  aecond  line,  for  occupied,  read  passed. 
„    442,  fourth  line,  for  horses,  read  horses  I  am  told. 

447,  eighth  line,/»r  daahed,  read  daahed  aside. 

455,  sixth  line,  for  stand,  read  remain. 

457,  third  line  from  foot,  for  inviting  in  its  soft  plumpness,  read  most 
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rTymomn^  may  ium^  i»4i. — had  any  one  roretoid  to 
me  that  I  should  at  any  period  of  my  life  find  myself  a 
passenger  on  board  an  emigrant  ship,  bound  for  Australia^ 
1  should  not  only  have  felt  convinced  that  he  was  a  false 
prophet,  but  I  might  have  been  tempted  to  resent  the 
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conjecture.  So  little,  however,  do  we  know  of  our  future 
career  in  this  world,  that  here  I  sit  in  my  cabin  in  the 
good  ship  the  Lady  Kennaway,  in  immediate  expectation 
of  being  borne  away  to  that  far  country. 

It  will  not  be  doubted  by  those  who  know  me,  that  I 
must  have  urgent  motives  indeed  to  induce  me  to  brave  so 
many  perils,  and  to  make  so  many  sacrifices  of  different 
kinds ;  and  to  my  friends,  the  knowledge  of  the  compli- 
cated pain  and  anxiety  that  must  necessarily  be  my  com- 
panions, will  be  sufficient  proof  of  my  conviction  of  its 
expediency. 

With  somewhat  heavy  hearts,  my  son  A and 

myself  left  our  home  at  Stoneridge  in  Berwickshire  on 
the  morning  of  Friday  the  21st  May,  1841.  We  arrived 
at  Berwick  in  time  for  the  London  steamer,  the  Rapid ; 
which  weighed  anchor  and  left  the  wharf  at  half-past 
three. 

On  this  occasion  she  did  not  at  all  deserve  her  name. 
What  with  foggy  weather^  and  running  aground  in  the 
Thames  at  Mile  Reach,  we  did  not  arrive  at  the  Tower 
Stairs  till  Sunday  the  23rd  at  eleven  at  night,  and  we  only 
set  foot  in  the  Heart  of  the  world  on  Monday  the  S4th. 
The  passage  up  the  Thames  is  extremely  beautiful  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  The  contrast  from  the  cold  barren- 
looking  coast  of  Northumberland,  the  rugged  shores  of 
York,  and  the  bare  sands  of  Norfolk,  to  the  rich  scenery  of 
Essex,  is  very  striking ;  and  the  banks  of  the  river,  studded 
with  gentlemen's  seats,  and  wooded  in  some  places  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  abounding  in  beautiful  green  fields,  is  in- 
deed most  pleasing.  My  young  companion  was  enchant* 
ed ;  all  was  new  to  him,  and  he  seemed  to  feel  what  every 
stranger  feels — the  unrivalled  richness  of  Old  England. 

A  few  days  after  our  arrival  in  the  Modern  Babylon, 
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I  agreed  with  Mr.  J.  M.  of  B —  Lane,  for  passages  for  my 
son  and  myself  in  the  ship,  the  "  Lady  Kennaway/*  of 
584  tons,  bound  for  Sydney  direct.  The  cabins  are  excel- 
lent, and  she  stands  A  I,  at  Lloyd's,  though  twenty-four 
years  old,  being  teak-built, — a  material  so  trustworthy  and 
durable,  that  some  vessels  built  of  it  last  eighty  years. 
She  was  originally  in  the  Calcutta  trade,  and  is  considei^ed 
one  of  the  best  vessels  out  of  the  port  of  London,  that 
was  ever  chartered  as  an  emigrant  ship. 

London  was  no  novelty  to  me,  but  to  my  son  it  was  full 
of  interest,  and  I  rejoiced  that  he  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  it  before  he  left  the  country.  We  remained  there 
till  Saturday,  the  5th  of  June,  when,  by  Mr.  M.'s  direc- 
tions, we  set  out  for  Plymouth,  to  join  the  ship.  We 
took  the  Great  Western  railway  as  far  as  Chippenham,  in 
Wiltshire,  travelling  in  that  most  luxurious  way  eighty- 
four  miles,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-eight  miles  an  hour ! — 
from  thence  by  coach,  through  Bath  to  Exeter,  and 
reached  Plymouth  at  three  o'clock  on  Sunday.  Notwith- 
standing Mr.  M.  had  hurried  us  down,  to  get  on  board 
ship  on  the  9th,  we  were  told  on  the  10th,  that  it  would 
not  sail  imtil  tlie  next  day. 

lltk  June^  1841. — Friday. — We  went  on  board  the 
Lady  Kennaway,  in  Plymouth  Sound  ;  and  on  set- 
ting foot  on  deck  we  instantly  perceived,  from  the 
confusion  that  prevailed  everywhere,  that  matters  were 
not  ready  for  our  going  to  sea.  We  dined  on  board. 
The  party  in  the  cabin  consisted  of  the  captain;  the 
surgeon,  an  agreeable-looking  man,  and  an  alumnus  of 
Edinburgh,  though  an  Irishman;  Mr.  R.,  an  English 
barrister  of  most  mild  and  pleasing  manners;  Mr.  E., 
a  fine  youth  from  the  banks  of  the  Tay,  son  of  the 
late  M.  of  M. ;  Mr.    N.,  a  gentleman  from  Essex ;  my 
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son  and  myself ;  one  or  two  other  passengers ;  and  the 
first  and  second  mates  of  the  ship. 

The  first  repast  at  sea  has  only  novelty  to  recommend 
it :  although  we  were  within  the  breakwater,  and  of 
course  not  troubled  with  much  motion,  still  the  difference 
from  the  steady  table  and  seats  on  shore,  the  peculiar  style 
of  .the  cooking,  the  slang  and  professional  talk  of  the 
officers  of  the  ship,  the  cold  and  formal  manner  of  the 
passengers,  each  employed  in  scanning  and  reconnoitring 
the  others, — ^all  contributed  to  render  it  uncomfortable; 
and  I  felt  it  a  positive  relief  when  we  rose  from  table. 

If  the  cabin  was  deficient  in  comfort,  it  was  a  paradise 
when  compared  with  the  other  parts  of  the  ship.  There 
the  scene  below  decks  baffles  description, — Irish,  Scotch, 
English,  Germans,  French — mechanics,  cottagers,  watch- 
makers, and  ladies  of  all  descriptions,  young,  old,  and 
middle-aged.  Some  were  tolerable  in  appearance ;  but 
the  majority,  chiefly  Irish,  were  of  the  coarsest  fabric  of 
woman  kind.  In  the  evening  dancing  was  resorted  to, 
to  keep  all  in  good  humour. 

I  went  into  my  berth,  expecting  that  by  day-break  we 
should  have  weighed  anchor  and  got  out  of  the  Sound ; 
but  no  such  good  luck  awaited  us.  By  six  o'clock  six 
men  had  refused  to  work  the  ship ;  and  it  appeared  that 
out  of  our  complement  of  thirty-two  hands,  there  were 
only  two  that  could  steer.  Our  captain  had  gone 
ashore ;  he  was  now  sent  for  express  ;  police-officers  were 
to  be  procured  ;  the  refractory  sailors  were  forthwith  to  be 
sent  to  jail,  and  their  places  to  be  filled  up  by  others 
from  Plymouth.  Here  was  a  plentiful  crop  of  troubles, 
all  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  sailing  was  out  of  the 
question  at  present.  It  seems  that  the  Jews  in  London 
have  almost  a  monopoly  in  supplying  vessels  with  men : 
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that  these  people  are  in  the  habit  of  furnishing  sailors, 
on  their  first  reaching  shore,  with  money  in  small  sums, 
and  with  slops,  as  their  wearing  apparel  is  called ;  and 
so  get  a  hold  upon  them  ; — and  they,  finding  themselves 
inextricably  in  debt  to  these  grasping  extortioners,  are 
glad  to  get  employment  through  their  means.  These 
Jews  repay  themselves,  out  of  the  men's  first  advance  of 
pay,  at  an  usurious  rate,  leaving  the  poor  fellows  scarcely 
a  choice,  and  forcing  them  into  any  ship  they  may 
have  contracted  to  man.  In  this  way  men  are  taken 
on  board  without  any  investigation  as  to  character,  and  of 
course  often  turn  out,  as  they  did  in  this  case,  most 
troublesome  and  worthless. 

It  already  appears  to  me,  that  there  are  many  altera- 
tions which  should  be  made  in  the  arrangements  regarding 
emigration.  No  vessel  ought  to  be  allowed  to  carry 
above  two  hundred  emigrants,  even  if  she  be  of  six  bun* 
dred  tons  burthen :  morals,  health,  and  safety,  all  require 
this.  We  are  two  hundred  and  nineteen,  exclusive 
of  the  officers  and  crew ;  in  all  two  hundred  and  forty* 
nine  souls,  and  the  vessel  is  only  of  five  hundred  and 
eighty-four  tons  Lurthen.  The  ship  is  overcrowded,  the 
sailors  have  berths  under  the  forecastle,  not  fit  for  human 
beings  to  inhabit,  and  not  even  water-tight.  One  sur«- 
geon  in  an  emigrant  ship  is  not  sufiicient :  he  ought  to 
have  an  assistant.  Were  the  one  medical  man  to  be  taken 
ill  whilst  disease  was  on  board,  fearful  indeed  would  be 
the  state  of  the  helpless  passengers.  In  truth,  everything 
connected  with  emigration  ought  to  be  entirely  under 
the  control  of  government.  If  it  pays  individuals  so 
well,  as  we  know  it  does,  it  would  pay  the  government 
also,  and  probably  still  better ;  and  even  if  it  did  not, 
the  crown  owes  it  to  its  subjects  removing  to  a  different 
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part  of  the  realmj  for  the  general  good,  to  take  care 
that  no  private  interest  shall  benefit  at  their  expense 
and  to  their  detriment :  there  would  then  be  a  responsible 
party,  and  public  security  that  matters  would  be  pro- 
perly managed,  as  respects  suitable  provisions,  medical 
attendance,  the  trustworthiness  of  the  vessels,  the  suffi- 
ciency of  their  crews,  punctuality  in  the  time  of  sailing ; 
and  also  that  the  accommodation  was  sufficient  to  affi)rd 
those  necessary  subdivisions  that  decency  and  health 
imperatively  demand. 

It  is  perfectly  well  known,  that  even  with  a  properly 
limited  number  of  passengers,  twelve  pounds  per  head 
would  provide  wholesome  food,  and  every  necessary.* 
Mr.  M.  the  agent  of  the  Lady  Kennaway,  receives  nine- 
teen pounds  from  the  Colonial  Government,  and  five 
pounds  from  the  individual  going  out  as  an  emigrant, 
or  from  his  master  when  he  goes  out  as  a  servant — in 
all  twenty-four  pounds  !  There  is  ample  room  here  for 
a  great  public  saving,  and  great  necessity  for  a  careful 
examination  into  the  whole  matter. 

We  are  now,  however,  fairly  afloat  in  what  will  be 
our  home  for  four  long  months ;  and  we  must  make  the 
best  of  what  even  at  the  best  must  be  an  evil,  and  trust 
to  that  Power  that  orders  all  things  wisely  and  well,  that 
He  will  preserve  us  on  the  ocean,  as  hitherto  upon  the 
land,  and  return  us  again  in  his  own  good  time  to  those 
we  love.  Should  I  be  spared  to  execute  my  present 
plans  in  all  their  extent,  few  will  have  seen  more  of 
foreign  lands,  and  none  lands  of  more  interest.     New 

*  This  is  at  the  rate  of  2«.  a  day  for  each  adult,  on  a  four  months* 
passage  ;  a  sum  larger  than  is  expended  in  mere  food  by  the  general- 
ity of  emigrants ;  this  leaves  out  of  jC19,  the  sum  at  present  charged,  be- 
tween £6  and  £1  for  the  fitting  up,  and  other  expenses  of  the  vessel. 
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Holland,  with  an  area  as  large  as  Europe — India,  Egypt, 
Malta,  Italy,  France ; — long  have  I  desired  to  see  these 
countries,  teeming  with  all  that  the  traveller  is  most  anxi- 
ous to  become  acquainted  with ;  and  I  have  now  only  to 
hope  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  accomplish  my  under* 
taking. 

12th  JuHe.-^Delays  are  proverbially  dangerous.  In-* 
stead  of  the  beautiful  east  wind  which  has  blown  for  a 
week  past,  there  is  now  a  south-wester  blowing  right 
in  our  teeth,  and,  even  had  we  all  hands  on  board,  we 
could  not  get  to  sea.  One  of  the  culprits  has  returned 
to  the  vessel ;  the  rest  have  been  sentenced  to  a  month's 
imprisonment;  and  five  new  hands  have  filled  the  va* 
cancies. 

13ifA  June. — Sunday. — We  had  been  in  expectation 
all  yesterday  of  orders  to  sail  whilst  the  wind  served, 
but  when  it  veered  to  the  westward  all  hope  of  leaving 
our  moorings  was  over.  After  dinner  to-day,  at  about 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  all  of  us  landsmen  were 
showing  off  our  knowledge  of  the  weather,  a  fine  breeze 
arose  right  from  the  north.  In  an  instant  all  was  bustle. 
Sunday  is  held  by  sailors  to  be  a  lucky  day  for  leaving 
port,  and  the  mutual  congratulations  were  innumerable. 
The  order  was  given  to  weigh  anchor,  and  in  twenty 
minutes  our  fine  old  ship  was  one  mass  of  canvass,  creep- 
ing through  the  water  like  a  snake,  over  a  smooth  sea, 
in  one  of  the  loveliest  evenings  I  ever  beheld.  Long 
experience  and  dose  observation  do  certainly  give  a  won- 
derful knowledge  of  weather :  a  gentleman  connected 
with  the  port  foretold  that  we  should  go  to  sea  this  night, 
and  he  was  right :  he  saw  symptoms  of  a  change  in  the 
clouds,  which  others  could  not  detect.  I  confess  that  I 
have  more  faith  in  the  experience  of  practical  men  than 
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in  the  theoretic  system  of  cycles,  and  returns  of  similar 
storms  or  calms  at  stated  periods. 

How  various  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  our  pas- 
sengers at  quitting  the  coast  of  England  1  Some,  no 
doubt,  were  glad  to  escape  from  poverty,  and  perhaps 
from  oppression  in  their  own  land  ;  but  many  others  would 
grieve  to  leave  it,  and  were  even  now,  in  the  very  hour 
of  their  departure,  looking  forward  to  their  return  to  it 
again  at  some  far  distant  day.  One  respectable-looking 
woman,  apparently  about  seventy,  was  walking  to  and 
fro  with  her  two  daughters,  the  last  remnants  of  her 
family  in  England,  going  to  join  those  she  loved,  who 
had  gone  before  to  the  land  of  promise.  Not  a  smile 
was  on  her  features,  but  their  expression  told  of  a  fixed 
and  calm  resolution  to  endure  all  things  for  her  chil- 
dren. 

On  this  day,  previous  to  our  departure,  there  was  no 
service  on  deck,  but  the  surgeon  read  prayers  below; 
many  persons  attended,  as  well  Roman  Catholics  as  Pro- 
testants ;  and  afterwards,  and  throughout  the  day,  there 
was  an  evident  respect  shown  for  the  Sabbath.  All  were  in 
their  best  clothing,  and  most  of  the  emigrants  had  Bibles 
or  Prayer-books;  but  some  Frenchmen  and  Germans 
seemed  to  have  volumes  of  a  very  different  description. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  Sunday  was  duly  recognised  as 
the  Lord's  day. 

1 4/A  June, — Last  night  passed  away  quietly  and  well, 
— little  or  no  motion, — and  I  slept  in  my  berth  almost  as 
comfortably  as  at  home.  The  wind  is  light,  and  scarcely 
fills  our  sails.  We  have  only  made  about  fifty  miles 
during  the  night ;  but  onward  we  go,  and  by  every 
breath  of  air  are  borne  further  away  from  all  we  love. 
I  can  well  understand,  that,  with  a  mind  at  ease,  the  sen- 
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satioD  of  being  thus  wafted  gently  over  the  deep  would 
be  delightful ;  but  with  me  it  requires  faith  indeed  **  in 
that  Divinity  that  doth  shape  our  ends/'  to  bear  up  under 
the  harrowing  anxieties  with  which  my  mind  is  filled. 
Would  that  I  could  realise  those  beautiful  lines  of 
Byron's : — 

"  O'er  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark -blue  sea. 
Our  thoughts  as  boundless,  and  our  souls  as  free. 
Oh  I  who  can  tell,  save  be  whose  heart  hath  tried, 
And  danced  in  triumph  o'er  the  waters  wide ; 
The  exulting  sense — the  pulse's  maddening  play, 
That  thrills  the  wanderer  on  the  trackless  sea !  ** 

But  as  music  in  mourning,  or  a  tale  out  of  season,  so  is 
such  a  description  to  the  oppressed  mind. 

We  are  as  yet  all  on  our  good  behaviour,  and  cautious 
and  wary  as  to  whom  we  shall  enter  into  friendly  inter- 
course with.  There  is  also,  it  is  quite  evident,  a  little 
anxiety  in  some  to  be  considered  leaders ;  but,  like  people 
in  a  crowded  omnibus,  we  shall  all  very  soon  shake  into  our 
right  places.  At  present  our  books  and  journals  are 
our  resources  ;  for  I  perceive  that  two  or  three  other  per- 
sons have,  like  myself,  their  pencils  in  their  hand.  Jour- 
nalising, be  it  laughed  at  as  it  may,  has  two  undeniable 
advantages  attending  it :  it  serves  to  fill  up  not  unplea- 
santly many  an  hour  which  else  would  drag  on  heavily ; 
and  it  enables  us  to  recall  in  after  years  a  thousand  cir- 
cumstances of  interest  which  even  the  most  retentive 
memory  would  have  lost. 

This  is  a  glorious  day !  the  sea  is  sparkling  like  millions 
of  diamonds ;  the  sun  is  brilliant,  the  air  cool  and  pleasant, 
and  the  waves  are  as  gentle  as  those  of  Tweed's  fair 
river !  We  are  now  off  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  which, 
however,  is  too  distant  to  be  seen.     We  are  going  at  three 
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and  a  half  knots  an  hour,  and  to*morrow,  if  all  is  well, 
shall  be  beyond  the. last  remnant  of  England — ^the  Scilly 
Isles.  Alertness,  intelligence,  and  spirit,  are  great  desi- 
derata in  a  commander;  and  I  trust  our  skipper  will 
prove  possessed  of  them  all.  The  talent  of  guiding  a 
numerous  body  of  men  is  a  rare  gift,  and  quite  as  essential 
as  seamanship  in  the  commander  of  an  emigrant  vessel. 

1 5th  June. — ^Yesterday,  towards  evening,  the  wind  got 
high  and  against  us ;  it  carried  us  down  again  to  the 
shores  of  Cornwall.  It  blew  what  the  sailors  call  "  fresh,** 
and  raised  the  sea,  and  for  the  first  time  caused  discom- 
fort in  the  ship.  We  most  of  us  went  to  our  cabins  grave 
and  silent:  there  was  no  dancing  amongst  the  Scotch 
below,  and  but  little  amongst  the  Irish.  I  slept  soundly, 
but  my  son  did  not,  and  was  sadly  ill.  Neither  of  us 
appeared  at  breakfast.  But  though  it  has  been  a  rough 
day,  and  the  sea  cross  and  rolling,  I  was  able  to  be  upon 
deck,  a  little  squeamish  certainly,  but  not  sick ;  and  I  am 
in  great  hopes  of  proving  a  better  sailor  than  I  antici- 
pated. We  have  seen  nothing  of  Old  England  to-day, 
though  we  have  been  obliged  to  alter  our  course  towards 
it  again.  At  one  time  we  were  steering  right  for  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  and,  had  we  continued  that  course,  we  should 
have  just  weathered  Cape  Ortegal. 

1 6th  June. — We  have  as  yet  got  on  but  slowly :  we  are 
only  seventy  miles  from  the  rocks  of  Scilly,  and  standing 
a  point  or  two  olBT  our  course  to  the  northward.  The  sea 
is  calm,  and  there  is  less  annoyance  from  the  motion  of 
the  vessel  than  I  expected. 

There  are  no  master  minds  apparently  amongst  us,  to 
give  a  tone  and  useful  turn  to  the  conversation ;  and  we 
are  so  placed  at  table  that  it  seems  not  likely  that  the 
meal  times  will  be,  either  to  my  son  or  to  myself,  hours  of 
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improTement ;  but  thus  far  at  least  we  are  fortunate,  that 
every  one  appears  anxious  to  be  sociable  and  obliging. 
As  yet,  there  is  little,  or  rather  nothing,  going  on,  on 
board,  of  any  interest;  the  daily  serving  out  of  the 
messes  to  the  emigrants,  is  the  chief  matter  after  break- 
fast. The  whole  are  subdivided  into  parties,  over  each 
of  which  one  respectable  person  presides,  who  receives 
the  provisions  and  partitions  them,  and  who  has  a  kind  of 
surveillance  over  the  mess — captains,  as  it  were,  of  tens  ! 
At  nine  at  night  all  the  women  are  called  below ;  a  ma- 
tron superintends  their  arrangements,  and  no  communi- 
cation whatever  is  after  this  permitted  with  our  sex,  from 
whom  they  are  divided  by  a  wooden  grating ;  married 
couples  being  again  doomed  to  single  blessedness. 

The  only  novelty  I  have  seen  to-day  is  a  grampus : 
it  resembled  a  small  whale,  and  was  about  the  size  of  a 
whaling-boat. 

nth  June. — We  are  beginning  to  experience  some  of 
the  evils  of  the  sea.  About  four  this  morning,  the  wind 
blew  loud  and  wild,  the  sea  was  hill  and  valley,  white 
with  foam  and  leaden-coloured, — the  ship  tossing  and 
tumbling  like  a  cockle-shell, — ^the  boatswain  whistling, 
the  skipper  calling,  ropes  rattling,  the  vessel  creaking, 
diving  and  rising  like  a  mad  thing.  And  yet,  they  say,  it 
was  only  a  great  swell,  and  no  gale  of  wind,  though  the 
men  were  washed  out  of  their  wretched  lairs,  and  the 
passengers  in  the  steerage  were  drenched.  If  this  be 
nothing, — and  I  have  seen  the  ocean  off  the  Mull  of  Oal- 
loway  during  a  violent  storm  not  so  terrific, — what  will  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  be,  I  wonder,  should  we  not  weather  it ;  or 
the  Cape  ? 

We  saw  some  vessels  homeward  bound  to-day,  one  close 
to  us,  which,  had  the  sea  allowed,  we  would  have  sent 
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letters  by ;  but  it  wastiot  practicable,  although  one  of  them 
passed  almost  close  under  our  stem.  An  emigrant  ship 
is  just  tolerable  in  smooth  water,  but  in  rough  weather  it 
is  a  dreadful  scene  of  confusion ; — no  room  to  work  the 
ship,  all  the  landsmen  sprawling  upon  deck,  lying  toge- 
ther like  pigs.  Bulls,  horses,  and  lumber,  ought  not  to 
be  permitted  in  such  vessels.  I  have  just  heard  to-day» 
that  our  ship  was  reported  to  be  so  overloaded,  that  an 
inspector  was  sent  from  London,  to  see  if  it  was  so,  and 
that  he  ordered  a  bull  to  be  unshipped.  No  pleasant 
news  this !  The  weather  is  now  more  moderate,  but  I 
have  felt  the  motion  all  day,  and  did  not  make  my  appear* 
ance  at  the  breakfast- table,  but  took  my  beefsteak  in  bed. 
I  find  solids  do  best  on  board  ship ;  and  I  would  recom- 
mend them  to  all  invalids.  My  son  is  as  good  a  sailor  no\r 
as  any  on  board,  and  never  misses  a  meal ;  plays  whist  of 
an  evening,  and  bids  care  and  the  waves  roll  by  ! 

Our  exporter^  "  Mr.  M.,  of  B —  Lane,  of  the  city  of 
London,  emigration  commission  agent,"  as  he  was  pleased 
to  designate  himself,  is  a  fertile  subject  of  discussion  with 
us.  His  infringement  of  the  Act  of  Parliament, — so  it  is 
alleged, — in  separating  husbands  and  wives  on  board  ;  his 
sending  so  much  live  lumber,  and  our  ports  being  in  con- 
sequence blocked  up  with  bales  of  hay ;  and,  above  all,  his 
cramming  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  souls  into  so  small 
a  ship,  are  the  chief  objections  urged  against  him.  To-day 
at  dinner,  his  conduct  was  the  subject  of  discussion,  and 
the  argument  grew  somewhat  warm  between  the  surgeon, 
who  considers  himself  Mr.  M.'s  representative  on  board, 
and  one  of  the  passengers,  who  was  eloquent  in  the  enu» 
meration  of  his  grievances. 

There  now  appears  every  chance  of  our  escaping  the 
terrible  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  keeping  a  direct  course  to  the 
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westward  of  Madeira,  which,  if  we  continue  to  have  this 
north-west  wind,  we  may  reach  in  eight  days. 

19tA  June. — ^There  is  much  excitement  in  a  race  at 
sea.  Here  we  have  been  all  day  overtaking  a  barque  of 
about  our  own  tonnage,  and  are  now  about  to  pass  her : 
the  Irish  are  delighted;  and  there  is  an  expression  of 
something  like  triumph  on  the  faces  of  even  the  most  grave. 

Bad  news,  hitherto  well  concealed,  has  just  reached 
me :  we  have,  it  appears,  and  have  had  for  some  days, 
scarlet  fever  on  board ;  it  was  called  measles,  aud  was  be* 
lieved  to  be  such  ;  but  truth  will  out.  We  are  now  adopt- 
ing every  precaution  to  avoid  this  terrible  complaint,  and 
our  cabina  have  been  fumigated.  This  is  just  one  of  the 
dangers  that  I  looked  forward  to  the  possibility  of  with 
apprehension ;  for  there  is  no  running  away  from  it  as  on 
land :  and  in  so  densely  crowded  a  population,  the  chances 
are  against  us.  We  have  twenty-six  children  on  board, 
uncleanly  in  habits,  several  of  them  poor  in  health,  and 
most  likely  therefore  to  be  attacked  by  the  disease ;  and, 
what  renders  it  less  probable  that  due  caution  will  be  used 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  complaint  below,  is,  that  it  is 
still  endeavoured  to  be  kept  a  secret,  lest  alarm  may  do 
injury  through  the  ship.  This  intimation,  whispered  from 
one  to  the  other,  has  driven  racing  out  of  our  heads. 

The  Irish  heart  is  of  the  finest  porcelain  of  the  earth* 
More  affection  and  kindness  I  never  saw  displayed  in  my 
life  than  amongst  these  Irish  emigrants.  The  husband 
and  father  is  to  be  seen  supporting  the  drooping  head  of 
his  sick  wife  or  child  ;  and  the  wife  and  mother  showing  all 
the  better  qualities  of  the  female  heart,  while  oppressed  and 
stricken  herself.  I  see  at  this  moment  such  a  group  before 
me.  Silent  aud  watchful  lies  a  poor  man  supporting  his 
partner  in  distress, — her  head  upon  his  breast,  and  a  child 
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in  her  arms,  which  she  is  feeding  from  her  withered  breast, 
when  any  short  respite  from  extreme  illness  enables  her  to 
do  so ;  all  the  three  are  one  mass  of  squalid  wretchedness, 
painful  to  look  at,  but  rendered  interesting  by  the  air  of 
resignation  and  kind  feeling  in  the  countenance  of  the 
man.  The  Scotch  are  apparently  less  af&icted.  Habit 
reconciles  the  eye  to  everything.  Poverty,  Shakespeare 
says,  makes  us  acquainted  with  strange  bedfellows.  So 
does  sea-sickness.  In  one  heap  of  discomfort,  we  see  on  the 
main  deck,  twenty  or  thirty  people  all  lying  together,  heads 
and  feet,  without  their  delicacy  being  offended.  That 
influence  that  draws  together  stranger  hearts  is  also  here. 
Several  young  men  and  young  women  have  already  shown 
a  predilection  for  each  other's  society ;  and  I  have  little 
doubt  that,  shortly  after  our  arrival,  there  will  be  a  nume- 
rous batch  of  marriages  at  Sydney. 

^ind  June. — Towards  evening  yesterday,  we  advanced 
another  step  in  our  knowledge  of  what  rough  weather  is 
at  sea.  The  winds  chafed  the  waves  into  rage,  till  at 
night  the  long  sweeping  billows  became  immensely  high 
and  broken,  tumbling  about  in  every  direction.  Holding 
on  was  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  those  who  neglected  it, 
were  soon  laid  prostrate  on  the  floor.  This  gale  continued 
all  yesterday,  and  we  expected  to  see,  to  our  annoyance, 
the  coast  of  Portugal.  I  was  very  uneasy  all  day,  and 
took  the  homoeopathic  medicine,  which  did  me  some  good ; 
but  I  should  say  there  is  no  remedy  for  real  sea-sickness 
but  time,  patience,  and  light  diet. 

I  began  to  perceive  yesterday,  more  fully  than  I  had 
done  before,  the  extent  of  my  undertaking ;  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  did  not  wish  myself  at  home.  The  discomforts 
of  an  emigrant  ship  are  not  to  be  told.  Were  a  man  ever 
so  well  himself^  the  sight  of  so  many  poor  creatures  so  ill 
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around  him,  must  make  him  wretched.  Their  unclean* 
liness,  the  knowledge  that  a  fatal  disease  is  on  board,  the 
sleepless  nights,  the  creaking  of  the  ship,  the  soreness  of 
bones  from  the  rolling,  the  pain  in  the  back  from  the 
cramped  position  in  my  berth,  formed  altogether  a  grievous 
amount  of  annoyance.  What  I  see  of  this  ship's  company 
also  is  not  the  most  exhilirating :  symptoms  of  discord 
have  already  shown  themselves  amongst  us ;  and  there  is, 
I  fear,  no  "  master-spirit "  to  lay  his  hand  upon  the  com- 
batants, or  temper  and  guide  the  troublesome  storms  of 
human  passions.  This  is  the  longest  day,  and  it  some- 
times is  the  warmest ;  but  with  us  it  is  so  cold  that  I 
cannot  stand  upon  deck  without  a  cloak  ;  and  at  night  I 
have  to  call  coats,  great-coats,  and  cloaks  into  requisition, 
to  produce  a  tolerable  degree  of  warmth.  The  sea  is 
somewhat  calmer,  but  still  there  is  a  heavy  swell  and  a 
sickening  roll  of  the  ship ;  altogether,  I  would  recom- 
mend those  that  go  to  sea,  to  leave  behind  them  all  re- 
membrances of  home  and  its  comforts,  and  to  steel  their 
minds  against  every  species  of  annoyance.  Prayers  were 
read  on  Sunday  evening  between  decks,  by  the  surgeon, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  do  so :  in  the  forenoon  the  rolling  of  the 
ship  would  not  permit  us  to  have  the  service  on  deck. 
The  Roman  Catholics  did  not  attend.  No  one  can  imagine 
the  distress  of  some  of  the  poor  Irish  women,  unable  to  hold 
up  their  heads  or  to  attend  to  their  children,  their  only 
wish  appearing  to  be  that  they  may  be  permitted  to  lie 
on  the  deck  in  a  heap  to  suffer,  without  being  moved 
from  the  spot  they  occupy  ! 

This  storm  was  foretold  by  the  sailors  from  the  num- 
bers of  porpoises  that  gambolled  about  the  ship,  and  shot 
past  it  on  Saturday ;  and  come  it  did  that  night  in  earnest. 
Ever  since,  we  have  been  under  double-reefed  topsails,  with 
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all  our  ports  and  hatches  closed, — the  ship  sometimes 
seeming  to  remain  stationary  on  her  beam-ends,  as  if  she 
would  never  right  again. 

I  have  mentioned  that  our  Scotch  and  Irish  passengers 
kept  themselves  separate.  This  evening  they  were  ranged 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  ship.  The  Irish  were  dancing 
their  fandango-like  dances,  when,  to  the  great  delight  of 
us  Scots,  a  Blairgowrie  man  and  two  other  Highlanders 
struck  up,  in  admirable  style,  a  whistling  trio—*'  Scots 
wha  ha'e  wi'  Wallace  bled,''  and  **  John  Anderson  my 
jo."  The  effect  was  electric :  the  airs  of  Scotia  on  the 
wild  strange  sea  sounded  more  touchingly  to  us  than  they 
ever  did  before. 

A  beautiful  little  Greek  vessel  crossed  our  bows  this 
evening,  and  hundreds  of  porpoises  played  around  our 
ship.  In  striking  contrast  to  the  stormy  weather  and  rough 
seas  we  have  lately  had,  this  morning  has  arisen  all  we 
could  desire  it ; — a  beautiful  sun,  mild  air,  and  compara- 
tively smooth  sea ;  and^  better  than  all,  a  more  favourable 
wind.  A  fine  day  at  sea  is  certainly  a  very  delightful 
thing ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  sadly  monotonous,  and  soon 
wearies  the  eye.  How  different  from  the  landscape  on 
shore,  with  its  thousand  objects  and  endless  variety  of 
tints !  Here  all  is  one  vast  interminable  heaving  mass  of 
dazzling  deep-blue  water — there^  all  the  varieties  of  light 
and  shadow  give  interest  to  the  scene :  thousands  of 
animated  things  arrest  the  attention  ;  the  flocks,  the  herds, 
and,  were  there  nothing  else,  the  singing  of  birds.  Here 
the  grampus  and  porpoise  tumble  and  dive  about,  but 
they  are  mute ;  and,  for  the  merlin  and  the  mavis,  we  have 
the  scream  of  the  wild  sea-mew  and  the  rapid  silent  flight 
of  Mother  Carey's  chickens.  These  Mother  Careys,  or 
sea-swallows,  are,  nevertheless,  pretty  little  things  ;    in 
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shape  and  colour  much  resembling  the  house  swallow  at 
home. 

We  have  gone  at  the  rate  of  eight  knots  an  hour  since 
yesterday  evening — about  100  miles — and  in  our  right 
course ;  the  best  and  only  good  work  we  have  as  yet  done. 
Last  night  a  most  brilliant  meteor  passed  over  our  ship 
from  east  to  west,  near  the  crescent  of  the  young  moon. 
No  sailor  on  board  had  ever  seen  its  like  ;  and  this  fine 
day  refutes  the  old  saw — 

**  A  falUng  star 
Brings  foul  weather  from  afar." 

This  meteor  was  almost  too  dazzling  to  look  at,  and 
illuminated  the  whole  heavens ;  but  fled  ere  we  could  point 
its  place.  No  words  can  adequately  describe  it — it  was  in 
the  form  of  a  weaver's  shuttle,  but  sparkling  with  lustrous 
emissions  of  fire  all  around  it ;  and  darted  into  the  ocean. 
One  burst  of  wonder  and  admiration  rose  from  every  part 
of  the  decks  ;  it  was  a  beautiful  sight,  never  to  be  forgotten. 

We  saw  no  sail  all  yesterday.  One  is  inclined  at  first 
to  wonder  at  this,  commanding  as  we  do  from  the  deck  of 
the  vessel  a  circle  of  fourteen  miles  radius  on  this  great 
highway  of  nations.  But  when  we  consider  the  vastness 
of  the  Atlantic,  our  surprise  ceases. 

How  often  has  the  fate  of  the  President  been  in  our 
minds,  and  formed  the  subject  of  our  discourse !  Never 
till  now  could  I  fully  estimate  the  unutterable  horrors  of 
her  end,  whether  by  fire  or  water.  In  our  ship,  fire  is  too 
little  guarded  against ;  smoking  is  allowed  too  liberally 
both  fore  and  aft,  and  the  fires  in  the  cook-shops,  and  the 
lights  under  the  forecastle,  are  very  disagreeably  brilliant, 
and  at  too  late  hours.  I  have  hinted  at  this,  and  an 
order  was  given  for  *^  doucing  the  glim ''  earlier ;  but  as 
yet  it  has  not  been  attended  to. 
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Already  is  there  half  an  hour's  dijBference  in  the  length 
of  the  day  betwixt  our  latitude  and  that  of  Scotland.  With 
us  the  sun  is  setting  to-day  at  44m.  past  ?• 

The  wind  is  right  in  our  teeth ;  "  hard-hearted^  as  the 
captain  terms  it.  Everything  is  in  confusion,  rattling, 
rolling,  and  breaking,  and  the  old  ship  moaning  and  com- 
plaining. Oh  the  thousand  and  one  noises  of  a  ship  in  a 
cross  sea  and  foul  wind,  and  every  one  of  them  specially 
and  separately  detestable  !  Everything  gets  damp,  and 
our  dormitory  is  one  mass  of  discomfort  and  confusion. 
The  ports  do  not  shut  close,  our  lashings  give  way,  our 
water-jugs  upset,  our  carpet  floats,  our  chairs,  though  tied 
to  the  table,  yield  with  the  ship,  and  writing,  nay,  even 
reading,  is  almost  impossible.  But  the  greatest  annoy- 
ance of  all  is  the  perpetual  trampling  of  feet  over  head 
when  we  are  in  our  cabins.  The  gradual  approach  of  those 
walking  above,  the  knowledge  that  in  a  few  seconds  the 
stunning  din  will  come  down  upon  you  perpendicularly, 
and  will  only  cease  to  be  again  renewed,  is  intolerable ;  and 
quite  enough,  I  should  think,  to  throw  a  nervous  person 
into  a  fever.  This  torment  begins  early  in  the  morning, 
and  lasts  till  late  at  night,  so  that  one  is  thankful  to  be 
upon  deck. 

^5th  June. — Last  night  brought  us  within  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  the  coast  of  Portugal, 
southward  of  the  Tagus,  and  we  shall  probably  pass  to 
the  eastward  instead  of  the  westward  of  Madeira.  Had 
we  not  been  most  unfortunate  as  to  winds,  we  should  ere 
this  have  been  to  the  southward  of  that  island.  We 
have  been  two  weeks  on  board  to-day,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  run  from  Plymouth  to  Funchal  in  eight 
days :  vessels  generally  fall  in  with  the  north-east  trade 
winds,    in  lat.  28^  north,    and   continue  to  have  them 
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to  8^  nortfa»  when  there  are  generally  light  winds  to  S*" 
south  of  the  line,  where  the  south-east  trades  are  fallen 
in  with,  which  *are  carried*  as  sailing  with  them  is 
called,  till  28""  south.  These  continue  till  near  the  Cape, 
where  in  winter,  (July,  August,  and  September,)  westerly 
winds  prevail ;  and  from  thence  generally  to  the  coast  of 
New  Holland ;  so  we  may  then  hope  to  be  carried  bravely 
along. 

Salt-water  time  is  kept  by  bells  instead  of  hours — it  was 
long  before  I  could  learn  to  *^  note  its  loss  "  by  this  confused 
process.  At  twelve  noon,  begins  the  day ;  half-past 
twelve  is  one  bell ;  one  o'clock  is  two  bells ;  half-past  one 
is  three  bells ;  2  o'clock  is  four  bells ;  and  so  on  half-hourly 
to  four  o'clock,  which  is  eight  bells.  Here  they  begin 
again,  the  day  being  divided  into  six  watches  of  four 
hours  each ;  except  at  what  is  called  the  dog-watch,  six 
o'clock  afternoon,  when,  instead  of  calling  it  five  bells  at 
the  half-hour,  they  begin  again  with  one  bell  in  order  to 
divide  the  watch,  that  the  same  hour's  watch  may  not 
always  return  to  the  same  mate.  But  at  eight  o'clock, 
they  leap  from  three  to  eight  again  ;  for  every  four  hours 
make  eight  bells.  The  three  mates  divide  the  night  and 
day  into  watches  of  four  hours  each ;  and  one  half  of  the 
seamen  are  on  duty  alternately. 

26tk  June. — This  is  the  first  morning  that  I  felt  my- 
self to  be  approaching  a  warmer  climate.  The  air  is 
balmy,  the  sun  hot,  the  wind  right  in  our  favour,  and 
every  one  again  seems  in  good  humour  with  himself  and 
others,  which  but  yesterday  was  scarcely  the  case ;  and  I 
fear  I  myself  was  among  those  whose  disappointment 
appeared  in  their  bearing. 

An  audacious  attempt  was  made  yesternight  by  an 
English  farmer  emigrant  to  break  into  the  women's  apart- 

c  2 
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ment,  the  first  act  of  insubordination  that  has  as  yet  oc'- 
curred.     He  had  actually  got  into  the  forbidden  division 
of  the  8h]p»  when  he  was  detected.     The  men  would   not 
tell  his  name — ^not  even  the  married  men  whose  wives  he 
had  intruded  upon  ;  it  was  dark,  and  he  made  his  exit  as 
soon  as  discovered, — ^but  not  so  quickly  as  not  to  be  recog- 
nized.    The  women  themselves  pointed   him  out   to-day. 
The  extent  of  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  upon  him 
was  discussed.     Irons  were  talked  of  by  the  surgeon ;  but 
the  captain  said  *'  No/'  and  so  the  culprit  escaped  with 
the  stoppage  of  his  allowance  of  meat  for  a  time.     A  few 
days  is  sufficient  to  convince  any  one  that  an  emigrant 
ship  is  a  hotbed  of  iniquity.  The  women  told  of  this  man, 
it  is  true ;  some  well-conditioned  there  will  always  be  in 
every  community ;   but  there  are  numbers  in  this  vessel 
who  would  corrupt  the  purest  mind ;  and  the  greatest 
error  ever  committed  by  a  people,  is  the  encouragement  per- 
mitted by  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  to  the  importa- 
tion of  the  very  dregs  of  society.     We  are  informed  by 
the  officers,  that  there  are  many  women  of  the  very  worst 
description  on  board.     Common  law  would  warrant  very 
strong  measures,  and  in  such  circumstances  it  ought  to  be 
stretched  to  bring  within  it  all  moral  delinquencies.     I 
much  fear,  that  the  evidence  of  Sir  F.  Forbes  and  Major 
Mudie  before  the  committee  of  the  Commons  will  be  veri- 
fied in  this  ship  before  we  separate :  and  that  there  are  those 
amongst  us  that  were  past  all  redemption  in  morals  before 
they  came  on  board,  and  who,  instead  of  benefiting  the 
country  of  their  adoption,  as  wives  or  servants,  will  disgrace 
it,  as  they  have  already  done  their  native  land. 

The  emerald  hue  of  the  crest  of  the  waves  before 
they  break  into  foam,  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  that  can 
be  imagined  ;  and  at  the  moment  when  they  break,  they 
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look  like  sapphires  set  in  silver.  No  painter's  pencil  can 
imitate  this,  nor  the  deep  dark  indigo  of  the  Atlantic  in  a 
calm.  Some  one  says,  **sweet  it  is  to  be  awakened  by  the  fall 
of  waters  or  the  lark."  With  the  latter  I  know  nothing  to 
compare^  if  he  sings  above  your  own  home,  in  your  own 
land  ;  or  with  the  former,  if  it  is  **  your  ain  burnie  falling 
into  its  ain  linn."  But  to  be  roused  by  the  fall  of  a  moun- 
tain wave,  carrying  the  ship  into  the  depth  of  the  trough 
of  the  sea,  is  no  such  pleasing  affair.  Probably  you  are 
awakened  in  the  midst  of  a  pleasing  dream  of  home,  and 
all  its  endearments ;  or  at  least  you  are  startled  from  a 
blessed  oblivion  into  all  the  discomfort  of  reclining  at  an 
angle  of  45%  with  the  prospect  that  the  next  lurch  will 
dash  you,  couch  and  all,  on  the  floor  of  the  most  uncom- 
fortable of  human  habitations. 
28/A  June. — 

*'  Ye  gentlemen  of  England  who  live  at  home  at  ease, 
How  little  do  you  think  upon  the  dangers  of  the  seas !" 

The  veracity  of  this  pithy  couplet  never  struck  me  so 
forcibly  as  last  Saturday.  The  sea  rolled  heavily  all  day : 
no  pitching,  ducking,  and  diving,  as  during  the  previous 
day ;  but  simple,  sickening,  abominable  rolling  from  side  to 
side.  One  moment  dipping  the  studding-sail  boom  into 
the  water,  and  the  next  laying  us  nearly  on  our  beam- 
ends  on  the  opposite  side.  Towards  night  it  grew  worse. 
The  wind  was  aft,  and  the  sea  cross.  I  know  not 
how  to  express  it  in  proper  seaman  phrase  ;  but  there  ran, 
as  it  were,  two  currents,  one  bearing  waves  onward  after  us 
in  the  track  of  the  ship,  and  another  bringing  other  waves, 
much  heavier  and  mightier,  right  on  the  side  of  it,  meeting 
and  **warsleing"  with  each  other,  heaving  us  up  and 
sinking  us  alternately.  Woful  were  the  sufferings  of  us 
landsmen.     My  son  and  I  went  to  bed,  however,  in  the 
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rnidst  of  it,  hoping  to  sleep  it  out.  Aod  sleep  we  did  ;  but 
about  half-past  twelve,  I  was  awoke  with  a  crash  like  the 
crack  of  doom ;  and  in  the  confusion  of  ideas,  betwixt  dream- 
ing  and  waking,  in  darkness^  and  in  silence,  was  brought 
to  my  whereabouts  by  feeling  myself  fairly  and  completely 
upset,  and  flung  right  upon  the  floor  with  a  superincum- 
bent load  above  me,  which  proved  to  be  my  wicker  sofa 
and  its  contents.  At  the  same  moment,  one  wild  shriek 
arose  loud  over  all — where  it  came  from  I  never  could 
learn.  Then  there  was  a  dreadful  smash  and  a  tumult  of 
voices — crockery,  trunks,  desks,  and  other  movables,  were 
evidently  going  to  pieces  in  every  direction,  and  ever  and 
anon  another  lurch  repeated  the  blow.  I  can  compare 
myself  to  nothing  but  a  snail  with  its  shell  upon  its  back, 
'*  always  at  home,"  with  my  arms  outstretched  like  horns, 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  my  very  questionable  position. 
The  cabin  was  like  a  wreck,  covered  with  clothes  of  all 
descriptions ;  shoes,  hats,  coats,  books,  desk,  dressing-case, 
gun-case,  pewter  ware,  chair,  and  broken  glass !  After 
fairly  ascertaining  how  things  were,  I  began  to  think  of 
rising  from  ray  vastly  uncomfortable  position.  I  grop^ 
my  way  to  a  lucifer-box,  and  threw  light  over  the  scene 
around  me,  rubbed  my  bruises,  and  planned  the  re-«rection 
of  my  couch.  This,  however,  I  could  not  effect :  the  legs 
were  all  unshipped ;  and  the  next  best  plan  was  to  turn 
it  upon  its  back — no  easy  job  under  the  circumstances. 
At  last  I  got  this  accomplished,  but  found  myself  with 
my  head  lower  than  my  feet,  and  to  the  forecastle  instead 
of  the  stern.  I  therefore,  with  no  little  difficulty,  reversed 
my  arrangements,  and  contrived  to  get  some  sleep— or 
rather  that  half-waking  state  which  enabled  me  to  institute 
a  somewhat  lengthened  comparison  between  my  bed* 
room  in  my  own  house,  and  cabin  No.  2.  in  the  Lady 
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Kennaway.  Bnt  all  this  time  what  has  become  of  my 
son,  the  '*  young  philosopher/'  as  some  of  his  companions 
term  him  ?  He  was  suspended  to  the  roof  in  his  cot,  and 
swung,  of  course,  with  the  ship.  He  gave  from  time  to 
time  audible  evidence  of  being  disturbed  by  having  to 
describe  larger  arcs  than  usual ;  but,  happy  fellow !  he 
soon  turned  on  his  side,  and  slept  again.  Next  morning 
we  all  met  at  breakfast,  with  countenances  declaratory  of 
the  ills  we  had  gone  through,  and  dismal  tales  were  told 
of  our  various  **  experiences."  Some  had  been,  like  myself, 
most  unceremoniously  divorced  from  their  couches,  and 
had  found  the  floor  their  only  refuge.  Those  whose  beds 
are  athwart  ships  had  fared  the  worst ;  the  soles  of  their 
feet  or  crown  of  their  heads  having  been  bumped  alter- 
nately all  night  without  intermission;  and  all  had  tales  to 
tell  of  their  losses.  But  the  good  ship  is  safe,  and  we 
ought  all  to  be  thankful,  for  it  was  an  awfiil  night 

By  the  time  that  breakfast  was  over  the  sea  was  greatly 
down,  the  aspect  of  things  had  changed,  and  the  sun  was 
shining  brilliantly.  It  was  Sunday;  and  preparations 
were  made  for  Divine  Service.  Those  of  the  emigrants 
who  were  able  to  come  on  deck,  were  in  their  best  array, 
in  honour  of  the  Sabbath ;  and  the  misfortunes  of  the 
former  night  seemed  merely  a  tale  that  is  told.  The 
surgeon  read  the  service  in  a  manner  which  was  very 
impressive — ^not  to  a  ^'silk  and  satin  congregation,''  as 
Irving  has  it,  but  to  some  who  were  apparently  very 
seriously  disposed  ;  but  I  must  say,  also,  to  others  whose 
eyes  wandered  every  where  except  where  their  hearts 
should  have  directed  them.  Prayers  at  sea,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  situation  is  so  well  calculated  to  add  to  their 
solemnity,  are  yet  mingled  with  such  sounds  and  scenes 
^-at  least  in  an  emigrant  ship  —that  the  effect  is  not  what 
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one  would  expect  or  wish.  The  boatswain's  whistle — 
the  *•  ohoy  I''  of  the  sailors — the  orders  of  the  officers — 
the  carrying  about  of  provisions  to  be  dressed  for  the  many 
hungry  mouths  on  board — the  groups  of  unconcerned 
lookers-on,  Roman  Catholics  and  scoffers — sadly  detract 
from  the  due  decorum  of  the  scene. 

Yesterday  evening  we  had  a  distinct  view  of  the  island 
of  Madeira,   at  the   distance  of  fifteen  miles  to  the  east- 
ward.    The  run  from  Plymouth  is  generally  made   in 
eight  days,  and  from  London  in  fourteen,  by  the  packets ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  unfavourable  winds,  we  have  been 
exactly  fourteen  from  Plymouth.  The  island  rises  abruptly 
from  the  sea  to  a  very  considerable  height.  The  top  was  in 
cloud,  and  we  soon  lost  sight  of  it  altogether,  as  we  were 
going  all  the  evening  from   ten  to  eleven  knots  an  hour. 
We  now   feel  the  change  of  climate  very  sensibly,   and 
light  clothing  begins  to  be  exhibited  on  board. 

There  is  another  indication  of  our  change  of  climate  in 
the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  at  night,  and  the  greater 
brightness  and  apparent  increase  in  the  size  of  the  stars. 

A  dreadful  accident  has  occurred — an  awful  warning 
to  us  all.  Just  as  we  had  finished  dinner,  while  the  sea 
was  tossing  us  up  and  down,  so  that  we  could  scarcely  keep 
our  seats,  and  the  ship,  with  studding-sails  set,  was  going 
through  the  water  at  eight  knots  an  hour,  a  terrible  scream 
reached  the  cuddy,  and  the  whole  mass  of  emigrants  were 
seen  rushing  to  the  starboard  side  of  the  vessel,  while  the 
words,  *^  a  man  overboard,"  were  beard  in  all  directions. 
We  all  rushed  up  to  the  deck.  The  first  mate  (Mr.  Cay, 
from  Northumberland),  with  an  energy  and  promptness 
that  did  him  infinite  honour,  got  a  boat  lowered  with  the 
quickness  of  lightning;  and  with  three  men,  as  eager  in  the 
cause  as  himself  jumped  into  it,  and  was  off  in  search  of 
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the  poor  man  in  less  time  than  I  could  have  imagined 

possible.     We  saw  the  poor  fellow  swimming  a  long  way 

astern.     What  must  the  wretched  man's  feelings  have 

been,  as  he  saw  the  vessel  rapidly  receding  from  him  ?     I 

need  scarcely  add  that  the  poor  fellow  was  lost.     The 

sea  ran  so  high  that  each  wave  hid  the  boat  from  the  ship ; 

and  in  such  a  mountainous  ocean  the  strength  of  the  most 

experienced  and    dexterous  swimmer  would  have    been 

exhausted  in  a  very  few  minutes.     It  was  a  moment  of 

intense  anxiety  to  us  all :  but  for  his  poor  wife— how 

inexpressibly  dreadful  was  that  scene !     In  order  to  stop 

the  ship's  course,  the  helm  was  ordered  hard  down  ;   and 

in  the  hurry  of  the  moment  the  sails  were  not  loosened  at 

the  same  time.     In  one  instant,    the  main-top  gallant 

studding-sail  boom  went  with  a  crash  ;  the  sails  were  rent, 

and  the    immense   mass  came   thundering  through  the 

ropes,   and   struck  down  another  poor  fellow.     He  was 

carried  below,   and  it  was  supposed  that   his  skull  was 

dreadfully  fractured.     He,  too,  had  a  wife,  and  she  was 

present  and  standing  by  his  side. 

All  hopes  of  saving  the  man  who  was  overboard  were 

now  relinquished,  and  every  eye  was  turned  towards  the 

boat ;  for  in  such  a  sea,  it  appeared  to  all  of  us  landsmen 

a  miracle  that  she  could  live.     A  signal  was  hoisted  for  its 

return,  and  at  last  it  came  skilfully  guided  over  the  waves 

so  as  to  avoid  their  extremest  violence.     I  do  not  know 

that  I  was  ever  more  delighted  than  when  I  saw  that  brave 

fellow  and  his  men  pulled  in  safety  up  the  ship's  side. 

The  deck  was  covered  with  blood  from  the  wounded  man ; 

excitement  from  without  was  past,  and  we  had  now  time  to 

consider  our  situation.     Four  sails  had  gone  to  pieces ; 

many  of  our  oars  were  thrown  overboard  for  the  wretched 

man  to  cling  to,   but  which  he  was  unable  to  reach  ;  two 
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of  our  top^pars  were  gone.  Thus,  in  a  moment,  from 
a  morning  of  peace,  and  every  thing  prosperous  and 
well,  have  death,  pain,  suffering,  and  destruction  come 
amongst  us.  The  widow  of  the  drowned  man  has  lost 
her  reason — the  wife  of  the  other  sufferer,  although  more 
composed,  is  in  despair.  One  poor  girl — ^the  gayest  of  the 
gay — who  saw  the  awful  event,  fainted  in  my  son's  arms, 
and  still  shakes  in  every  fibre.  I  never  saw  horror  so 
depicted  in  any  countenance. 

Amidst  this  scene  of  misery  and  danger,  our  captain 
was  most  energetic ;  and  one  gentleman,  a  passenger,  who 
had  been  in  the  East  India  Company's  navy  for  nine  years, 
displayed  an  activity  and  self-devotion  I  shall  not  forget. 

His  name  is  N .     He  was  everywhere.     It  was  he 

who,  seeing  that  there  was  a  want  of  hands,  and  that  things 
were  not  properly  done,  let  go  the  ropes  himself,  released 
the  sails,  and  thus  saved  them.  Such  a  man  is  invaluable 
in  the  hour  of  need.  Both  of  the  unfortunate  men  were 
Irish.  No  blame  can  be  attached  to  any  one  for  what  has 
happened  ;  warnings  innumerable  having  been  given  by 
the  captain  and  officers,  and  orders  issued  to  all  the 
emigrants  to  desist  from  climbing  upon  the  bulwarks ;  but 
they  will  not  obey  them,  and  hang  and  sit  over  the  side, 
notwithstanding  all  that  can  be  said.  The  lost  man  was 
drawing  a  bucket  of  water  for  his  wife,  who  stood  beside 
him  to  receive  it.  He  was  upon  the  anchor,  near  the 
forecastle,  when  a  heavy  wave  came,  and,  suddenly  filling 
the  bucket,  pulled  him  down  with  it.  He  was,  it  is  said, 
one  of  the  most  respectable  men  in  the  ship,  and  had  only 
that  day  begun  to  teach  a  class  of  his  countrymen  to  read. 
Two  of  the  cabin  passengers  and  myself  had  a  narrow 
escape.  We  were  standing  on  the  poop,  intently  looking 
for  any  speck  upon  the  waters,  and  did  not  perceive  that 
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one  half  of  the  dissevered  boom  was  borne  over  our  heads 
and  carried  into  the  rigging  exactly  above  us,  and  was 
only  suspended  there  by  a  rope  entangled  round  it.  Had 
its  fall  not  been  so  intercepted,  it  must  have  come  down 
right  upon  us. 

2Qih. — A  gloom  hangs  over  our  ship.  The  wounded 
man  is  still  alive,  but  deranged  ! — and  our  very  attentive 
and  feeling  surgeon  speaks  this  morning  of  trepanning 
him. 

The  business  of  the  day  is,  repairing  our  damages  in 
ropes,  sails,  and  spars.  Many  of  the  ropes  in  this  vessel 
are  made  of  the  outer  rind  of  the  bark  of  the  cocoa-nut. 
It  makes  an  excellent  cordage,  not  quite  so  strong  as  hemp, 
but  much  lighter.  We  have  some  ropes  also,  which  are 
made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree  from  Manilla. 

Excepting  that  all  delays  are  annoying,  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  landed  for  a  few  hours  at  Madeira,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  seeing  its  vineyards.  Every  one  knows 
the  excellence  of  the  wine  from  this  island  ;  but  it  is  not 
so  generally  known  that  one  of  the  peculiarities  attending 
it  is  the  extreme  nicety  and  cleanliness  of  the  manner  of 
raising  the  fruit  The  vines  are  all  trained  on  trellis-work 
frames  about  seven  feet  from  the  ground,  laid  horizontally, 
with  pathways  between  ;  and,  being  on  a  declivity,  you 
can  see  up  and  down  the  lanes  of  grapes  for  several  hun- 
dred yards ;  the  fruit  hangs  downward,  and  is  gathered 
by  children  into  baskets  from  beneath.  By  this  mode  all 
earthiness  is  prevented,  and  the  grape  is  perfectly  clean. 
This,  next  to  the  soil  and  the  climate,  is  the  chief  cause 
of  the  superiority  of  the  Madeira  wine. 

SOtk  June. — For  some  days  the  young  philosopher  and 
myself  have  been  dreadfully  annoyed  by  the  smell  of 
tobacco  in  the  cabin  ;  and  we  at  length  discovered  that  it 
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came  from  the  berths  of  Mr.  S.  and  Mr.  N.  In  the  open 
air  I  can  bear  it ;  but  in  the  close  confined  space  of  a 
cabin,  it  is  quite  insufferable.  I  mentioned  the  nuisance 
this  morning  to  the  captain  and  surgeon  :  the  former  said 
it  was  altogether  contrary  to  the  rules  in  an  emigrant  ship, 
and  it  should  be  prevented  ;  the  latter  kindly  spoke  of  it 
to  Mr.  N — ,  who  immediately  said  it  should  cease.  This 
afternoon,  however,  we  have  again  been  regularly  smoked 
out  I,  therefore,  a  second  time  applied  to  our  chief, 
whose  reply  was,  that  **  he  wondered  the  gentlemen  did  it, 
when  they  heard  him  speak  so  often  about  tt^^  This  was 
not  quite  the  tone  which  I  expected  him  to  have  taken ; 
but  ^^  a  fellow  feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind,"  and  our 
skipper  is  in  all  probability  a  smoker  in  his  heart.  It  is 
disagreeable  to  be  compelled  to  take  notice  of  such  things 
at  all,  and  especially  in  such  a  community ;  and  could  I 
have  borne  it,  possibly  T  might  have  put  up  with  the  evil, 
and  run  the  risk  of  the  ship's  being  burnt  into  the  bargain. 
But  the  reek  of  tobacco  within  doors  is  quite  intolerable 
to  me ;  and  I  must  keep  our  captain  in  mind  of  his  own 
assertion,  **  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  the 
ship,"  and,  if  need  be,  constrain  him  to  enforce  his  rules. 
This  is  just  one  of  those  unbearable  things  that  ought  to 
be  so  clearly  understood  as  never  to  be  attempted ;  as  no 
one  is  entitled  to  erect  a  noxious  manufactory  under  the 
nose  of  his  neighbour  in  a  town,  so  is  it  clear  that  on  board 
ship  no  one  is  justified  in  banishing  another  from  the  berth 
he  has  paid  for,  by  the  use  of  what,  though  a  luxury  to 
some,  is  beyond  endurance  and  disgusting  to  more  than 
half  the  world. 

It  is  surprising  that  more  vessels  are  not  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  emigrant  vessels  especially ;  at  least,  if  all  are  as 
carelessly   regulated  as  ours  appears  to  be.     It  is  a  very 
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common  thing  to  bring  on  board  ship  boxes  of  lucifers ; 
yet  nothing  can  be  more  dangerous,  unless  they  are  in  tin 
cases.  I  have  just  thrown  a  quantity  into  the  sea»  as  an 
inducement  to  others  to  do  the  same,  and  I  am  glad  to 
find  that  the  example  has  been  followed ;  but  I  am  told 
that  the  intermediate  passengers  have  masses  of  them»  and 
are  most  reckless  in  their  use. 

Our  ship  is  an  old  vessel,  and  although  teak  is  not  very 
easily  ignited,  when  it  does  catch  fire  it  is  said  to  bum  fast 
and  furiously.  Our  cabins  and  bulwarks  are  hung  round,  as 
I  have  said,  with  dry  hay,  combustible  as  tinder.  Smoking 
goes  on  in  the  cabins,  upon  this  hay,  on  the  poop,  every- 
where ;  the  emigrants  smoke  incessantly  on  the  decks, 
and  the  sailors  in  the  forecastle ;  lights  glimmering  in  all 
quarters.  The  two  cook-shops  send  sparks  and  fire  into 
the  air  with  every  breath  of  wind,  and  one  of  them  burns 
brightly  all  night  long ;  in  short,  we  are  a  permanent 
floating  illumination,  and  if  we  escape  combustion  it  will 
be  owing  to  our  good  luck,  not  our  prudence. 

We  are  now  in  the  north-east  trade-winds,  borne  along 
smoothly  ;  the  air  delightful,  and  the  heat  by  no  means 
oppressive ;  we  have  an  awning  over  the  poop,  which 
causes  a  draft  of  air  that  keeps  us  cool.  Two  flocks  of 
flying- fish  were  seen  to-day  close  to  us  :  they  take  short 
flights  of  about  twenty  or  thirty  yards,  and  are  beautiful 
little  things,  their  pure  silvery-white  scales  glancing  in  the 
sun.  They  are  about  the  size  of  herrings,  and  taste,  it  is 
said,  very  like  them.  In  their  flights  to  escape  their 
enemies  the  dolphins,  they  frequently  alight  in  the  rig* 
ging  or  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel ;  they  have  four  wings,  or 
membranes  that  serve  as  such.  These  flying-fish  are 
always  seen  in  considerable  numbers  together ;  I  dare  say 
there  were  five  hundred  in  one  of  the  flocks  that  came 
near  us  to-day. 
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1st  July. — This  day  we  are  within  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  seventeen  days  from  the  Sound  of  Plymouth,  and 
the  sun  at  twelve,  noon,  within  thirty-five  minutes  of 
being  right  over  our  heads.  We  now  scarcely  ever 
change  a  sail,  but  go  steadily  south-westward  through 
the  placid  sea.  These  trade-winds  are  vastly  agreeable 
things,  ever  blowing  exactly  in  the  same  direction,  right 
from  the  deserts  in  Northern  Africa,  across  the  vast 
Atlantic,  to  the  shores  of  America. 

Our  poor  wounded  Irishman  is  still  alive,  and  hopes 
are  now  entertained  of  his  recovery.  The  widow  of  the 
lost  man  is  again  on  deck  :  she  is  a  meek-looking,  down- 
cast creature,  sorrow  and  bereavement  marked  on  every 
feature,  and  in  every  motion.  She  had  been  married  but 
six  weeks.  The  question  has  been  mooted  amongst  us, 
whether  her  fresh  and  young  affection,  or  a  more  matured 
attachment,  would  feel  such  a  dispensation  most  acutely. 
Our  female  passengers  say,  they  think  the  former  would. 
One  who  was  of  this  opinion  has  been  two  years  a  wife  ! 

On  board  ship,  one  day  exactly  resembles  another. — 
By  four  o'clock,  morning,  some  of  our  passengers  are  on 
deck,  airing  their  dogs,  and  taking  their  bath :  they  go 
to  bed  again  about  six,  and  rise,  as  all  do,  about  eight 
bells.  The  scrubbing  the  poop  and  cabin,  begins  about 
six,  and  ends  at  eight ;  at  nine  we  breakfast ;  reading, 
lounging,  talking,  chess-playing,  and  walking,  occupy 
most  of  us  till  twelve ;  when  lunch,  bread  and  cheese  and 
a  glass  of  wine,  breaks  the  tedium  of  the  forenoon.  At 
three,  dinner  again  assembles  us,  when  good  fare  always 
awaits  us,  and  a  glass  of  claret  or  two  for  those  who 
choose  it, — and  few  there  be  that  do  not ;  but  this  luxury 
is  to  be  confined  to  these  latitudes  I  learn.  From  dinner 
till  tea  some  pace  the  poop ;   others  get  through  their 
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time  with  a  siesta.  After  tea,  the  beautiful  evening 
always  brings  the  whole  party  again  on  the  poop,  to 
admire  the  brilliant  stars  and  splendid  moonlight,  and 
enjoy  the  smooth  sailing  and  balmy  climate  of  this 
favoured  region  ;  some  remain  on  deck  till  twelve  or  one ; 
some  descend  to  cards ;  and  some,  like  myself,  steal  to  their 
cabin  to  be  alone.  My  time  is  not  exactly  spent  as  I 
have  described  that  of  others.  I  never  rise  till  eight, 
but  read  from  six ;  after  breakfast  I  remain  in  my  cabin, 
reading  or  keeping  up  my  log:  while  lunch  is  going 
on,  of  which  I  seldom  partake,  as  the  fewer  meals  the 
better  at  sea,  I  remain  on  deck;  and  after  it  is  over, 
return  to  my  den  again,  preferring  my  books  to  the 
coteries.  After  dusk  I  am  always  with  the  rest  on  the 
poop,  where  the  anecdote  and  the  joke  go  round.  The 
ship  is  very  fully  supplied  with  every  comfort,  and  many 
luxuries :  it  is  due  to  our  exporter,  Mr.  M.  of  B —  L — ,  in 
the  city  of  London,  to  state  this  ;  and  it  is  not  his  fault 
if  any  complaint  is  made  as  to  our  provender.  Every- 
thing in  this  department,  both  as  regards  taste  and 
health,  depends  upon  arrangement  and  variety.  As  yet, 
our  table  has  been  most  abundantly  supplied :  we  have 
always  had  fresh  meat,  as  well  as  salt,  and  generally 
poultry ;  regularly  a  second  course  of  sweets  and  pre- 
serves of  different  kinds,  with  all  the  usual  stimulants 
and  whets^  which  few  seem  to  need,  pickles,  olives, 
raisins,  et  hoc  genus  omne^  gingerbread,  &c.  &c. ;  in  a 
word  we  had  every  comfort  we  could  desire.  Perfect 
purity  in  water  is  a  luxury  unknown,  I  fancy,  in  such 
ships  as  this  at  sea,  and  perhaps  in  most  others. 

We  are  now  careering  over  the  deep  at  a  famous  and 
uniform  rate  of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  a  day, 
with,  what  it  is  at  first  difficult  to  reconcile  with  one's 
European  notions,  the  sun  on  the  north  of  us.      Our 
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wounded  man  is  fast  recovering^  and  his  messmate's 
fate  seems  nearly  forgotten.  Many  of  the  men  are  again 
sitting  upon  the  bulwarks^  as  if  they  had  never  seen  or 
heard  of  the  sad  catastrophe  that  at  first  so  damped  all 
their  spirits. 

We  are  now  within  two  days'  sail  of  the  Cape  de  Verd 
Islands^  and  five  hundred  miles  from  the  coast  of  Africa, 
opposite  the  river  Senegal.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
even  at  this  immense  distance  from  land,  the  deck  and 
rigging  of  vessels  are  covered  with  an  impalpable  red  dust 
blown  ofi*  the  burning  sands  of  Africa. 

A  flying-fish  came  into  the  chains  to-day,  and  has  been 
preserved  by  our  surgeon.  It  is  a  pretty  creature ;  flat 
and  broad  on  the  back»  with  four  wings,  the  two  hinder- 
most  ones  small  and  transparent,  and  very  like  the  com- 
mon dragon-fly's  wing.  Their  apparent  whiteness  when 
'  seen  flying  proceeds  from  their  back  resembling  the  colour 
of  the  sea,  and  consequently  not  being  observable,  so  that 
nothing  is  seen  but  the  under  part  of  the  body,  which  is 
silvery  white. 

"  Heaving  the  log,"  is  an  expression  so  common,  that 
every  one  is  supposed  to  know  what  it  means ;  at  the  risk» 
however,  of  conveying  an  old  piece  of  news,  I  shall  explain 
the  exact  nature  of  the  process,  which  I  confess  I  was  my- 
self very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  until  now. 

A  sand-glass  is  used  that  runs  fourteen  seconds,  and  a 
cord,  with  a  flat  piece  of  wood  at  the  end  of  it,  touched 
with  lead,  so  made  as  to  float  upright  as  the  ship  goes 
forward.  On  this  cord  are  twenty-four  knots,  the  distances 
between  which  bear  the  same  proportion  to  a  mile  that 
the  seconds  do  to  an  hour ;  and  by  ascertaining  the  num- 
ber of  these  knots  run  out  within  that  space,  of  course 
they  arrive  at  the  rate.  A  knot  is  very  nearly  the  length 
of  the  English  mile. 
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Srd  Jtdy. — To-day  is  rag-fair  on  board,  it  being  Satur- 
day, \vhen  all  the  bed-clothes  of  the  emigrants  are  brought 
on  deck  to  air,  and  their  berths  all  cleaned  out  and 
sprinkled  with  chloride  of  lime,  that  best  of  all  cleansers 
and  purifiers.  It  is  certainly  not  a  very  agreeable  Bight ; 
but  it  is  highly  necessary,  as  we  have  just  discovered  that 
we  have  had  hooping-cough  on  board  for  some  days. 

4M  July. — ^We  had  a  quiet  peaceful  Sunday,  and,  as 
usual,  service  was  performed*  The  seats  were  set  around 
the  capstan,  over  which  the  flag  of  England  was  spread, 
and  every  propriety  of  appearance  given  to  it  that  could 
be  effected.  There  was  a  much  larger  congregation  than 
last  Sabbath.  Most  of  the  passengers  sat  within  the 
cuddy,  all  the  Scotch  ones,  while  the  emigrants  were  upon 
the  deck.  Our  captain  did  not  attend:  this  I  thought 
ill-judged,  but  he  should  know  his  duty  best.  Some  of 
the  common  sailors  (who  had  been  men-of-war's  men) 
knew  the  responses  perfectly  without  the  book. 

On  Saturday  evening  we  passed  the  island  of  St.  An- 
tonio, one  of  the  De  Verd  Islands,  at  about  twenty  miles 
distance,  and  we  are  not  now  likely  to  see  land  unless  at 
the  Cape.  We  did  not  see  this  isle,  the  weather  was  too 
cloudy ;  indeed,  it  has  been  so  ever  since  we  entered  the 
tropics.  St.  Jago  is  sometimes  called  at  by  ships  out- 
ward bound,  but  we  passed  on.  It  is  well  for  us  that  the 
weather  is  so  cloudy,  as,  being  now  just  beneath  the 
sun,  and  at  the  height  of  summer,  we  should  be  sadly 
scorched,  were  it  to  shine  out  in  all  its  tropical  splendour 
and  intensity. 

5^  July. — As  all  ships  homeward  bound  try  to  cross 
the  equator  betwixt  the  19th  and  20th  degree  of  west 
longitude  if  they  can,  we  may  now  expect  to  fall  in  with 
some  vessel,  as  we  are  fast  approaching  the  line. 
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6th  Jfdy.  —  I  was  awoke  last  night  by  a  dreadful 
eldrich  screech,  and  a  perfect  Babel  of  sounds  from  the 
women's  apartment.  This  was  an  hysterical  fit,  very  legit- 
imately taken  by  a  young  woman,  on  the  discovery  that 
an  intruder  was  again  in  their  dominions.  He,  or  rather 
they,  for  there  must  have  been  two  concerned,  had  cut  an 
opening  with  a  knife  through  the  frame-work  partition : 
great  and  culpable  negligence  must  exist  somewhere. 
Search  was  immediately  made  for  the  delinquents,  but 
they  were  too  active  for  their  pursuers,  and  escaped.  They 
tell  me,  that  in  some,  emigrant  ships  even  partitions  are 
dispensed  with  ;  that  decency  is  entirely  disregarded ;  and 
that  a  sentry  and  lights  are  the  only  protection. 

As  the  passengers  become  more  intimate  with  each 
other,  the  harmony  in  the  cabin  diminishes ;  and  I  can 
foresee  that  four  months  within  the  area  of  the  Lady 
Kennaway,  requires  good  temper,  good  dispositions,  male 
and  female,  and  a  vast  exercise  of  that  valuaUe  adage, 
"  Bear  and  forbear." 

We  had  a  beautiful  mass  of  phosphoric  light  around 
the  ship,  last  evening ;  as  she  cut  her  way  through  the 
quiet  waves,  flashes  of  vivid  brightness  were  dashed 
into  momentary  splendour.  The  heavens,  too,  were  beau* 
tifuUy  clear,  and  the  polar  star,  the  north  star,  as  the 
sailors  call  it,  was  for  the  first  time  visible  at  the  same 
degree  above  the  horizon  as  our  latitude,  somewhere 
betwixt  13^  and  14''.  We  shall  now  gradually  lose  our 
accustomed  stars,  and  a  new  hemisphere  will  appear. 

One  of  the  inconveniences  I  experience  in  this  novel 
life,  is  an  acute  pain  in  the  small  of  the  back,  very  com- 
monly felt  by  young  sailors :  it  is  occasioned  by  the 
incessant  motion  in  bed  during  the  night,  that  part  of 
the  frame  being  the  pivot  upon  which  one  turns  to  and 
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firo  with  every  lateral  inclination  of  the  ship.  The  pain 
is  so  acute  that  I  have  difficulty  in  altering  my  position, 
and  it  requires  time  to  bring  myself  to  the  perpendicular. 
I  would  recommend  all  first  voyagers  to  have  a  couch 
with  canvass  beneath,  instead  of  wood, — a  discovery  I  have 
made  now  when  it  is  too  late.  What  with  sleepless 
nights,  the  exhausting  heat,  and  the  closeness  by  day, 
these  latitudes  are  very  trying.  I  now  sit  with  open 
doors  and  ports,  and  with  no  coat  or  waistcoat ;  and  a 
neckcloth  would  be  a  hangman's  collar !  We  have  this 
day  lost  the  north-east  trades,  and  have  had  ^^  dirty ^ 
"rnM^y**  weather,  as  our  skipper  terras  it:  last  night 
there  was  rain,  with  brilliant  sheet-lightning,  and 
the  wind  blowing  from  the  north.  In  the  shade  the 
thermometer  is  at  SO"*. 

It  appears  that  at  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  usual 
to  lose  these  agreeable  north  trade-winds  at  an  earlier 
point  in  our  course  than  during  the  other  months,  and 
at  eleven  degrees  eleven  minutes  from  the  line,  they 
will  now  cease,  and  we  shall  progress  more  slowly  till  we 
catch  the  south-east  trades  ;  we  have  as  yet,  however,  bad 
a  beautiful  sea,  and  are  getting  onwards  rapidly. 

The  phosphoric  lights  are  beautiful.  Last  night  we  had 
them  brilliantly :  they  are  said  to  proceed  from  animal- 
culse,  and  Horburgh  almost  convinces  one  it  is  so ;  but 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  they  are  the  natural  result 
of  the  composition  of  all  salt  water,  and  are  visible  in 
certain  states  of  atmosphere  and  lights.  There  is  no 
more  philosophy  in  this,  I  admit,  than  in  the  other 
opinion.  But  if  it  (the  luminous  appearance)  proceeds 
from  animalculse,  how  is  it  the  microscope  does  not 
exhibit  them,  so  as  to  set  the  matter  at  rest  ?  and  as  for 
putrid  tish,  that  seems  absurd.     I  observe  they  generally 
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accompany  other  phenomena  attending  a  change  of 
weather.  Heavy,  black  clouds  fringe  the  horizon  to- 
day, and  we  are  nearly  becalmed.  The  lightning  has 
been  very  splendid,  glaring  and  flashing  in  all  direc- 
tions  :  all  these  are  warnings  to  us  to  prepare  for  squalls 
and  heavy  rains,  which  in  these  regions  sometimes 
threaten  from  one  quarter,  and  come  on  in  an  instant 
directly  from  the  opposite  point  of  the  compass.  The 
fishes  also  foretel  coming  events ;  the  bonetta  have  been 
leaping  clean  out  of  the  water,  as  if  they  would  alight 
on  our  decks. 

We  find  that  we  have  made  a  great  mistake  in  not 
bringing  lighter  clothing.  White  jackets  of  jean  as  light 
as  possible,  and  vests  and  trousers  of  the  same,  are  alone 
used,  and  require  to  be  changed  very  frequently  :  a  fresh 
shirt  every  day,  or  every  two  days,  is  indispensable  in  these 
heats,  where  one  is  in  a  constant  state  of  fusion  ;  and  thin 
socks  and  thin  shoes  are  equally  necessary ;  thick  cotton 
stockings  are  not  to  be  borne.  Our  stock  of  such  things 
was  not  laid  in  from  experience,  but  at  the  suggestion 
of  those  who  knew  no  better  than  ourselves. 

18th  July. — This  has  been  a  day  of  continued  heavy 
rain.  I  expected  a  clear  blue  sky  and  uniformly  placid 
breezes  as  we  approached  and  crossed  the  line,  instead 
of  which  we  have  had  variable  winds,  much  thunder  and 
lightning,  and  torrents  of  rain. 

One  of  the  greatest  annoyances,  and  one  for  which  I 
was  not  prepared,  is  the  endless  succession  of  abominable 
animal  noises  on  board  ship.  It  is  seldom  adverted  to, 
I  think,  among  the  evils  of  the  sea  ;  and  yet  to  me  it  is 
one  of  the  very  greatest.  Geese  cackling,  cocks  and  hens 
chuckling,  ducks  quacking,  dogs  barking,  cows  bellowing, 
horses  neighing.     Last  night,  from  some  cause  or  other. 
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the  tumult  was  fourfold,  and  when  united  to  the  never- 
intermitting  pacing  backwards  and  forwards  over  head^ 
forms  a  "concord  of  sweet  sounds^^  absolutely  over- 
powering. 

In  choosing  a  cabin  in  a  voyage  from  England  ta 
Australia,  one  should  be  selected  on  the  larboard,  i.  e. 
the  l^  side  of  the  ship ;  and  in  coming  home,  on  the 
starboard  side,  in  order  to  have  fresh  air,  —  the  trade 
winds  being  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  voyage 
the  only  source  from  which  this  luxury  can  be  obtained. 
This  I  likewise  learned  from  experience  when  too  late. 

At  last  we  have  caught  one  of  those  curious  inhabit- 
ants of  the  deep,  a  large  porpoise.  His  head  is  like  a 
pig's,  and  his  tail  is  set  at  right  angles  to  his  body ;  and 
the  skin  all  over  is  more  like  leather  than  the  usual  finny 
coat  of  mail.  Part  of  him  was  cooked  by  the  sailors, 
and  tasted,  they  say,  like  a  bad  beefsteak. 

Though  our  progress  hitherto  has  been  very  slow,  the 
distance  from  Plymouth  to  the  line  being  generally  run 
over  in  twenty  or  twenty-five  days,  whereas  we  have  now 
been  thirty-eight,  we  have  been  singularly  favoured  in 
having  no  great  calms,  but  fresh  breezes  constantly,  or 
nearly  so,  which  have  kept  the  ship  healthy.  From  the 
sun  having  been  so  much  obscured  by  clouds  since  we 
entered  the  tropics,  we  have  been  saved  great  discomfort 
and  possibly  disease;  as,  had  we  been  exposed  to  the  sun's 
full  power,  the  consequences,  crowded  as  our  vessel  is^ 
might  have  been  most  fatal. 

Last  night,  our  first  mate  gave  the  boatswain,  who 
with  all  his  excellent  seaman  qualities  does  not  dislike  a 
bit  of  good-humoured  mischief,  leave  ^^  to  hail  old  Father 
Neptune,'*  previous  to  our  expected  arrival  at  the  line 
to-morrow :  this  means,  liberty  to  tar  and  cover  with  all 
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imaginable  abominations  the  faces  of  all  the  uninitiated,  and 
shave  us  with  a  piece  of  hoop,  which  is  about  as  smooth 
and  as  sharp  as  a  rake !  This  was  somewhat  unpleasant 
in  the  anticipation  ;  so  we  were  unanimous  in  opposition » 
and  the  captain  at  once  put  his  veto  determinedly  against 
the  ceremony,  and  gave  the  mate  a  suitable  reprimand. 
This  was  once  an  universal  privilege  of  poor  Jack's,  and 
a  day  of  licence  in  his  history,  of  which  he  failed  not  to 
avail  himself  somewhat  cruelly,  not,  perhaps,  as  he 
thought,  but  as  his  victims  felt ;  and  even  his  captain  fre- 
quently suffered :  now  it  is  fast  dying  away,  like  better 
old-fashioned  customs  on  shore. 

At  ten  o'clock  to-day,  21st  July,  we  crossed  the 
equator,  in  twenty-two  degrees  of  west  longitude,  after  a 
tedious  voyage  of  thirty-eight  days,  and  without  commu- 
nicating with  any  ship.  We  have  now  fallen  in  with  the 
south-east  trade  winds,  and  the  weather  and  sea  are 
beautiful. 

iSrd  July.  —  We  are  now  about  two  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  to  the  south  of  the  equator,  and  last  night 
there  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spectacles  I  have  seen 
since  I  have  been  on  board  ship.  It  was  an  inexpressibly 
splendid  display  of  the  phosphoric  lights :  they  were  in  long 
continued  masses,  illuminating  the  sails  and  both  stem 
diabins.  Anything  more  lovely  I  never  beheld.  The  co- 
lour of  the  light  is  neither  green  nor  blue,  but  a  sort  of 
lurid  hue,  for  which  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  name. 

A  very  large  "  booby  '*  bird  *  floated  in  the  air  around 
us  in  the  evening ;  he  was  about  a  yard  from  tip  to  tip  of 
the  wings,  of  a  white  colour,  and  with  an  extraordinary 
flexible  neck  and  body.     He  plumed  himself  upon  the 

*  He  was  so  called,  but  many  naturalists  describe  the  booby  as  only 
the  size  of  a  pigeon. 
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wing»  and  threw  his  body  into  all  imaginable  forms ;  but 
thmigh  apparently  anxious  to  alight  on  our  mainmast, 
dared  not  do  so,  and  skimmed  away  towards  a  vessel  in 
the  offing. 

26tk  Jufy. — ^Yesterday  (Sunday)  passed  away  slowly  and 
heavily ;  all  complained.  It  was  wet,  and  a  wet  rainy 
Sunday  even  on  land,  Washington  Irving  has  well  described 
as  a  tedious  lengthened  day :  the  mind,  however  seriously 
disposed,  cannot  dwell,  without  occasional  relaxation,  on 
any  one  subject,  however  important,  for  many  consecutive 
hours.  The  said  Washington  Irving^s  cocks  and  hens,  with 
their  drooping  tails,  beneath  the  arch  docn:  of  the  inn,  are 
not  more  emblematic  of  it,  than  is  the  lounging  and 
do-nothingness  of  our  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  souls. 
Church  service  was  read  as  usual,  and  a  pretty  good  con- 
gregation attended.  It  would  be  well,  however,  that  it 
should  be  considered  in  all  such  ships  as  ours  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  Sunday  is  to  be  kept  as  the  Sabbath,  and 
that  no  unnecessary  work  is  permitted  to  be  carried  on 
around  those  engaged  in  worship ;  and  that,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, their  prejudices^  if  others  think  it  right  to  term  them 
such,  in  favour  of  respect  for  the  Lord's  day,  should  be 
yielded  to. 

I  have  omitted  to  mention  that  it  was  felt  to  be  the 
duty  of  some  of  us  on  board  to  pay  honours  to  Neptune, 
in  extra  potations,  on  crossing  his  head-quarters,  the 
equator.  These  are  dangerous  modes  of  respect  in  most 
cases;  and  the  orgies  on  board  the  Lady  Kennaway  formed 
no  exception.  Several  of  the  party  became  very  merry, 
very  turbulent,  and  very  pugnacious;  and  about  the 
young  hours  of  the  morning  all  reasoning  powers  were 
over  amongst  them. 
9riih  Jtdy. — ^At  Madeira,  on  the  28th  June,  we  were 
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in  the  middle  of  summer,  and  now,  in  these  regions,  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  winter ;  but  what  genial  and  beautiful 
weather  is  winter  here !  Since  crossing  the  equator,  we 
have  never  had  an  unfavourable  wind,  and  the  heat  is  not 
so  oppressive  as  on  the  north  of  it.  I  read  and  write  as 
comfortably  as  at  home. 

We  now  fly  over  the  deep  at  the  rate  of  140  miles  a 
day.  Notwithstanding  our  generally  fine  weather  since 
passing  the  line,  we  have  had  frequent  squalls ;  and  the 
sailors  say  that  the  south-east  trade  winds  are  more 
variable  this  voyage  than  they  have  ever  known  them 
before.  Last  night  they  plunged  us  head  foremost  into 
the  surge,  and  laid  us  at  other  times  almost  on  our 
beam-ends:  one  gets  accustomed,  if  not  reconciled,  to 
anything.  Had  some  of  those  tossings  and  tumblings  of 
the  ship  occurred  off  the  coast  of  England,  or  even  off 
Madeira,  we  should  have  considered  them  serious  affairs 
indeed ;  but  now  our  minds  and  bodies  are  alike  prepared 
to  meet  them  :  we  comment  upon  them  very  coolly,  and 
after  each  vagary  of  the  waves,  settle  ourselves  again  into 
the  perpendicular  as  best  we  may. 

The  great  monster  of  the  deep,  '*  the  whale,'*  was  first 
seen  by  us  to-day :  we  had  a  very  distinct  view  of  it,  and 
saw  him  spout  gloriously.  The  sea  was  calm,  the  sun 
shone  brightly,  and  showed  us  the  brown  back  of  the  huge 
creature  above  the  waters.  He  was  a  sperm,  and  about 
70  feet  in  length.  A  whale  of  this  kind  and  size  should 
yield  twelve  tuns  of  oil,  which,  at  the  rate  of  100/.  per 
tun,  majces  him  a  valuable  conquest.  The  black  whale  is 
sometimes  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  long. 

This  evening  we  have  the  wind  from  the  north-west, 
which,  in  this  region  and  at  this  period  of  the  year,  is  an 
event  almost  unknown  ;    we  are  under  double-reefed  top- 
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sails,  and  have  lost  within  the  last  twenty-four  hours 
fourteen  miles  in  consequence  of  this  strange  shift  of 
the  wind. 

2nd  August — ^At  six  o'clock,  about  dusk  this  evening, 
we  saw  at  a  distance  of  nearly  fifty  miles  the  uninhabited 
island  of  Trinidad.  From  the  deck  it  appeared  to  consist 
of  three  parts ;  but  from  the  mast-head  it  was  seen  in  one 
mass.  There  was  a  most  splendid  sunset,  and  almost  at 
the  same  instant  the  most  lovely  moon  I  ever  saw,  arose ; 
and  it  was  whilst  the  horizon  was  one  mass  of  gorgeous 
clouds,  that  this  little  islet,  lonely  in  the  sea,  was  dis- 
covered. In  five  minutes  after  the  sun  was  below  the 
horizon  all  was  dark,  for  there  is  no  twilight  in  these 
climes.  The  moon,  however,  which  was  quite  at  the  full, 
speedily  gladdened  us  with  a  new  and  milder  light, 

3rd  August. — Numerous  birds  are  around  us  to-day 
from  this  island,  which  we  have  now  approached  within 
eight  miles.  It  is  six  miles  in  circumference,  barren,  and 
uninhabited,  except  by  wild  pigs.  The  highest  peak  is 
1,100  feet  above  the  water.  In  shape,  the  whole  mass  of 
rock  is  beautiful,  and  our  sea-wearied  eyes  are  willing  to  be 
delighted  with  any  land.  It  reminds  me  somewhat  of  the 
Assynt  hills  in  Sutherland,  irregular,  pointed,  sharp,  and 
rugged  and  wild  indeed.  The  sea  sometimes  rages  with 
awfiil  violence  off  this  rock,  near  which  there  is  no  safety  for 
shipping.  It  has  been  seen  to  break  over  a  rock  at  the  ex- 
tremity two  hundred  feet  in  height.  Numbers  of  pretty 
white  hawk-shaped  birds  from  it  are  sweeping  around  us. 
By  an  observation  taken  to-day,  and  verified  by  the  sight 
of  this  island,  our  chronometers  are  found  to  be  correct 
within  half  a  minute  of  Greenwich  time — a  degree  of  accu- 
racy in  their  mechanism  which  is  truly  wonderful. 

5th  August — We  have  kept  this  rock  of  Trinidad  in 
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sight  for  five  tedious  days,  but  have  now  at  length  lost  it, 
and  are  moving  along  at  about  one  knot  an  hour.  The 
monotony  and  disagreeableness  of  a  calm  are  extremely 
trying.  The  sea  moticmless,  and  looking  like  one  vast 
mirror ;  the  air  oppressively  still ;  every  sound,  even  the 
lowest,  distinctly  heard;  lassitude  and  weariness  among 
all  the  rational  animals,  while  the  irrational  ones  are 
panting,  and  open-mouthed.  From  six  to  ten  is  the  €m\y 
enjoyable  time  of  the  day.  The  heavens  are  clear ;  the 
sunsets  more  gorgeous  in  colouring  than  I  ever  saw  tbem 
before ;  and  the  stars  inconceivably  brilliant. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE    VOYAGE   OUT. 

Dinner  airangements — Table  talk — Change  of  climate — Rapid  run — The 
albatross — Violent  storm — Dutch  ship — Signals — American  Tessel — Yan- 
kee recAoningi-^Om  meals  during  a  storms-Extreme  cold — Priyations  of 
the  sailors — Gale  of  wind — Mountainous  wayes — Disturbance  among  the 
emigrants — Awful  tempest — Moral  danger  of  a  long  Toyage — Sunday  on 
board  ship— Lewis  de  Bernstingle — Cape  Horn — Island  of  St.  PauFs — Al- 
batross caught— Violent  storm — FeaHul  damage  to  the  ship— Proyidential 
preservation —  Repairs  — Narrow  escape  from  fire — Drunken  steward — 
Loss  of  our  carpenter — Long  list  of  damages — First  sight  of  Australia — 
Van  Diemen's  Land — The  Pacific — Cuttle-fish — Line  of  the  Australian 
coast — Bass's  and  Torres'  stnuts — Narrow  escape— Shameful  neglect — A 
brickfielder — Heads  of  Sidney  —  Botany  Bay — Reports  relative  to  the 
state  of  the  colony — New  Zealand  boatmen — Severe  storm — A  bumper  at 
parting — Night  of  peril — Fortunate  change  of  weather — Land  in  the  bush 
— Walk  to  Sydney — A  breakfast  on  shore. 

1th  August — Amidst  all  our  subjects  of  discussion,  there 
is  none  so  minutely  treated  as  that  of  our  table  arrange- 
ments ;  it  was  from  the  first  a  matter  of  great  moment,  but 
it  seems  to  increase  in  interest  day  by  day.  Our  caterer  is 
accused  of  not  studying  variety, — the  grand  essential  of  all 
dinners,  but  more  especially  of  sea  dinners.  Everything  is 
good,  but  not  well  ordered, — one  day  all  our  dishes  are  of 
mutton ;  roast  mutton,  boiled  mutton,  mutton  pies,  sheepV 
head,  dressed  after  a  queer  fashion,  and  mutton  broth. 
The  next  all  are  of  pork ;  roasted,  fried,  boiled,  broiled. 
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and  bashed,  with  an  accompaniment  of  chops  and  bam. 
This  is  a  blunder ;  but,  however  monotonous  the  dishes 
may  be,  the  conversation  is  still  more  so ;  the  mutton  of 
one  day  is  changed  for  the  pork  of  another ;  but  the  topics 
of  conversation  know  no  change.  Ships,  Java,  skippers, 
and  agents ;  agents,  skippers,  Java,  and  ships,  in  one  un- 
varying round. 

We  have  now  fairly  turned  our  back  to  America :  this 
is  somewhat  of  a  disappointment  to  me,  as  I  wished  to 
have  seen  the  noble  capital  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  once  the 
brightest  gem  in  the  crown  of  Portugal,  and  one  of  the 
finest  harbours  and  cities  in  America.  But  it  is  some 
consolation  that  our  prow  is  towards  the  land  we  seek, 
and  it  is  something  to  know  that  our  distance  is  nearly 
half  run. 

10th  August. — ^A  tremendous  pitching  and  rolling  has 
tumbled  us  about  all  this  day, — and  the  ship  is  flying 
through  the  waves  at  nine  knots.  She  leaks  a  good  deal 
at  the  larboard-bow,  and  the  pumps  are  worked  three  or 
four  times  a-day.  We  lie  considerably  over  to  that  side, 
and  the  pitching  and  rolling,  but  still  more  the  sound 
of  the  pumps,  make  some  of  the  landsmen  look  very 
blank,  as  if  they  expected  that  the  poor  old  Lady  Kenna- 
way  would  not  hold  together  long. 

The  change  of  climate  is  now  becoming  perceptible, — 
it  is  much  colder^  but  bracing  and  excellent  for  the  health 
of  the  passengers :  it  is  no  small  trial  to  the  constitution, 
these  rapid  changes  of  climate,  but  all  on  board  seem  to 
bear  them  well. 

11^  August.  ^We  have  had  another  very  boisterous 
night,  and  our  masts  were  frequently  in  danger.  Since 
yesterday  at  noon — that  is,  in  the  last  twenty-four  hours — 
we  have  run  two  hundred  and  seventeen  miles, — the  most 
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rapid  progress  we  have  yet  made,  and  are  now  opposite 
Rio  Grande  in  South  America,  but  standing  right  for  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  we  wish  to  double  if  we  can 
at  thirty-one  degrees  south  latitude.  The  Cape  pigeons 
came  upon  our  decks,  and  almost  into  our  cabins,  yester- 
day— a  certain  forerunner  of  bad  weather :  and  indeed  it 
came,  and  our  ship  still  tears  through  the  boiling,  raging 
surge,  which  hisses  as  it  is  forced  from  her  sides.  At 
one  moment  one  side  is  in  the  water  to  the  chains,  and 
at  the  next  the  other;  and  every  thing  cracking  and 
crashing  around  us,  and  the  spray  dashing  over  the  bul- 
warks upon  the  decks.  The  captain  and  all  the  crew  are 
delighted  with  this  quick  work,  although  it  causes  the 
pumps  to  be  constantly  manned.  .  The  passengers  seem  to 
have  more  confidence  than  they  had  at  first  in  the  strength 
and  seaworthiness  of  the  old  ship ;  but  all  the  animals 
show  symptoms  of  apprehension— the  geese  cackling,  the 
cattle  bellowing  with  all  their  might,  the  horses  neighing 
and  prancing,  and  the  pigs  squeaking  at  an  octave  higher 
than  their  usual  pitch. 

An  albatross  has  to-day,  for  the  first  time,  crossed  our 
bows.  Some  of  these  birds  are  of  prodigious  size,  mea- 
suring seventeen  feet  (so  says  Captain  Basil  Hall,  I  think) 
across  the  wings.  This  was  a  small  one,  but  still  a  noble 
creature.  They  are  found  from  this  point  all  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  to  the  entrance  of  Bass's  Straits,  and  build 
their  nests  at  the  Cape,  Tristan  de  Cuna,  and  St.  Paul's. 
They  may  certainly  be  called  ''  kings  of  the  ocean  sky.'' 

13^  August.— We  to-day  entered  the  tropic  of  Capri- 
corn ;  and  a  most  lovely  day  it  is ; — the  sea,  "  darkly, 
deeply,  beautifully  blue,**  and  every  wave  crested  with 
white  sea  foam ; — the  air  clear,  bracing,  refreshing. 
The  Cape  pigeons  and  albatross  are  our  constant  com- 
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panions,  and  relieve  the  eye  a  little.  One  fine  bird  of  the 
latter  species  came  close  to  us  just  now.  He  seemed 
larger  than  a  goose  in  body,  and  much  longer  in  the 
wing ;  below  which,  and  on  the  under  part  of  the  body, 
he  was  of  a  pure  white,  but  his  back  was  dark.  They 
have  the  peculiarity  of  three  joints  in  the  wing,  and  sweep 
along  at  a  very  hawk-like  speed,  without  moving  a  feather. 
We  had  last  evening  a  great  deal  of  lightning,  flashing 
from  all  points  of  the  compass ;  and  a  most  splendid  but 
stormy  sunset  in  colours  I  know  no  name  for — gold,  of 
a  hue  unknown  in  an  English  sky,  and  a  bluish  green, 
the  loveliness  and  shade  of  which  no  words  can  describe. 
l^th  Augtuft. — ^At  half'past  six  o'clock  this  morning,  I 
was  saluted  by  a  wave  nishing  into  my  port  over  my  bed, 
all  over  the  floor,  and  continuing  its  downward  course  to 
the  cabin  below  me,  and  to  those  on  either  side.  I  arose 
and  made  the  best  of  it ;  shook  ofi*  the  wet  clothes,  and 
scrambled  upon  deck.  It  was  a  perfect  storm.  Mountains 
upon  mountains  the  waves  came  rolling,  roaring  on ;  the 
wind  was  whistling  aud  howling,  and  ever  and  anon  our 
barque  was  o'ertopped  by  some  white-crested  billow  that 
dashed  thundering  past.  This  went  on  through  the  day. 
At  twelve,  a  second  wave  struck  the  ship  :  the  dead  lights 
were  put  in.  The  waves  were  awfully  high,  the  sky 
became  leaden-coloured,  and  the  ocean  death-like.  The 
stoutest-hearted  quailed.  It  was  awful :  the  very  loc^  of 
it  was  appalling,  and  I  felt  it  to  be  so  ;  still,  although  I 
can  scarcely  tell  why,  I  never  apprehended  evil.  We 
had  all  a  habit  of  leaning  and  lounging  upon  the  bales  of 
hay  on  the  front  of  the  poop.  They  broke  loose,  and 
were  carried  in  an  instant  into  the  yawning  gulf.  Had 
we  been,  as  usual,  upon  them  or  by  them,  we  could  not 
have  escaped  with  our  lives.     Nothing  could  have  saved 
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US.  No  boat  could  have  lived  for  a  moment.  The  bull 
broke  loose  when  the  storm  was  at  the  highest,  and  rushed 
about  tJie  deck,  scrambling  and  tumbling.  AU  the  emi- 
grants were  below,-— only  one  or  two  Scotchmen,  and  one 
wild4ookii^  Irishman,  were  to  be  seen.  As  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  the  sea  was  one  mass  of  rolling,  boiling, 
maddened  water.  This  gale  was  ushered  in  as  usiuil  by 
sea-birds  coming  dose  to  the  ship— a  splendid  albatross  of 
snowy  plumage,  stormy  petrels,  and  others.  Towards 
night  the  wind  abated  and  the  sea  fell ;  and  to-day  (15th), 
it  is  smooth  and  calm. 

The  changes  in  these  latitudes  are  incessant.     To-day 

we  have  lovely  weather,  whilst  for  the  last  two  days  the 

cold  has  been  severely  felt,  the  thermometer  standing  at 

58"",  with  winds  right  from  '*  Magellan's  stormy  steep." 

Now,  all  is  sunny,  the  air  mild  and  pleasant ;  and,  to  add 

to  our  agreeable  occupations,  a  large  Dutch  vessel  lies 

about  four  miles  ftom  us,  with  which  we  are  carrying  on  a 

conversation  by  Marryot's  invaluable  invention  of  signals. 

She  first  hailed  us, — ^the  preliminary  steps  on  both  sides 

being  to  show  the  respective  national  flag.    Then  followed 

to  what  port  bound,  the  name  of  the  vessel,  and  so  on. 

She  was  bound  for  Batavia,  and  had  been  sixty-five  days 

out ;  and  we  sixty-four  from  the  Channel — a  wonderful 

similarity  in  such  a  distance.     There  was  a  difference, 

however,  in  the  longitude  of  the  ships,  they  making  theirs 

9"  W.,  while  ours  was  only  8"*  W  W.     This,  however,  was 

a  triumph  to  science ;  the  approximation  to  the  truth 

being  so  close. 

nth  Aug. — At  breakfast-time  this  morning,  a  large 
American  ship  crossed  our  bows  and  spoke  us.   A  beautiful 

craft  she  is.  Her  name  was  the  "Robert  Pulsford ;"  and  my 
80U  remembered  having  been  on  board  of  her  in  the  Liver- 
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pool  docks.  Theusual  questions  and  answers  passed  betwixt 
us — our  longitude  being  7"*  4(y ;  her^s,  V  SO'.  It  is  said 
that  Jonathan  always  asks  your  position  firsts  and  makes 
it  a  rule  never  to  differ  from  the  reply  above  ten  minutes. 
This  vessel  had  the  American  rudeness  to  stand  right 
round  us,  never  changed  a  sail,  and  apparently  expected 
us  to  do  so.  But,  after  finding  that  civilities  must  be 
mutual,  she  came  up  again,  and  after  a  few  words,  telling 
us  she  was  bound  for  Hobart  Town,  in  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  we  mutually  promised  to  report  each  other,  and 
parted.  How  delightful  is  this  meeting  at  sea:  even 
though  of  different  nations,  and  few  links  to  unite  us ! 
Here  we  are,  a  Dutchman,  an  American,  and  an  English- 
man— ^the  three  great  mercantile  powers,  in  sight  of  each 
other,  all  at  peace^  and  holding  friendly  communication 
with  each  other,  and  ascertaining  what  most  we  all  wish 
to  know — the  correctness  of  our  reckonings ;  telling  our 
respective  wants,  destination,  and  country.  We  are  now 
passing  the  Yankee  fast,  and  coming  up  with  the  Dutch- 
man. There  is  even  a  feeling  of  comfort  in  the  thought 
that  we  are  in  the  same  circumatances  as  others,  with  foul 
and  fair  winds  ;  that  our  passage  has  not  been  after  all 
worse  than  theirs ;  and  that  there  is  hope  in  spite  of  every 
storm — all  three  vessels  having  outlived  that  of  Saturday. 
Another  vessel  of  our  own  country  is  in  sight  this  morning, 
and  keeping  pace  with  us ;  and  the  Dutchman  and  we  are 
exactly  in  the  same  relative  position  as  yesterday.  I  have 
now  become  completely  accustomed  to  the  rocking  motion 
of  the  vessel,  and  no  sensation  of  sickness  troubles  me 
when  she  is  heaving,  tossing,  and  tumbling  about.  But 
there  is  one  poor  wretched  woman  on  board,  whose  first 
sickness  has  not  yet  left  her.  This  evening  we  shall  be 
on  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  in  about  the  latitude  of  the 
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Cape,  but  nine  hundred  miles  from  it.  This  south-west 
wind  carries  us  bravely  on,  but  roughly.  The  south  wind 
now  is  cold,  in  consequence  of  passing  over  the  icy  regions 
of  the  south  pole.  Our  time  to-day  is  the  same  as  in 
England  ;  but  when  we  get  to  Sydney,  we  shall  be  ten 
hours  a-head  of  our  English  friends. 

20th  August.  —  The  winds  and  waves  have  eternal 
wars  in  these  regions.  They  both  rose  last  night  to  a 
terrible  pitch  of  wrath.  Scarcely  a  single  person  got  any 
sleep;  I. did  not  attempt  it.  My  son  is  the  only  one 
amongst  us  that  sets  the  elements  completely  at  defiance. 
I  have  often  wondered  how  our  cook  could  carry  on  his 
operations  during  such  tossing  and  tumbling  as  we  have 
frequently  had ;  and  his  galley  is  a  most  miserable  apology 
for  a  kitchen ;  his  pots  and  pans,  roasts  and  boils,  starting 
from  his  fires  every  lurch,  and  occasionally  his  fires  them- 
selves extinguished.  But,  rough  or  smooth,  we  have  our 
two  courses  every  day.  The  tranquil  enjoyment  of  his 
works  of  art,  however,  is  quite  another  thing.  His 
choicest  gravies  are  to  be  seen  flowing  in  meandering 
rivulets  all  down  the  table-cloth.  The  very  joints  some- 
times seem  possessed  of  locomotive  power,  and  leap  from 
their  dishes  into  the  carver's  lap.  Our  wine,  too,  is  subject 
to  the  same  laws  of  oscillation,  and  proves  much  too  often 
the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  that  **  there  is  many  a  slip 
between  the  cup  and  the  lip."  Yet,  our  most  disastrous 
and  perilous  repasts  are  often  our  most  cheerful  ones. 

A  new  species  of  albatross  hovered  around  us  this  fore- 
noon,— ^his  beak  is  lightish  gray,  the  tips  of  his  wings 
^edun,  the  rest  of  his  body  jet  black;  he  is  not  so 
large  as  the  other  sorts,  but  is  more  rare.  Formerly  the 
sailors  believed  them  to  be  the  embodied  souls  of  cruel 
and  tyrannical  captains ! 
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Stlst  August. — ^Last  night  the  cold  was  severely  felt, 
although  the  thermometer  stood  at  54^.  In  these  latitudes 
the  barometer  always  rises  with  a  north  wind,  and  falls 
with  a  south  one.  Our  poor  tars  are  the  greatest  sufferers 
in  the  ship.  They  have  no  proper  place  of  refuge  from  the 
weather.  Their  sleeping  places  are  under  the  forecastle, 
and  shamefully  exposed.  Where  the  fault  lies  I  know 
not,*— whether  with  the  owners,  with  the  all-powerful 
Mr.  M .  of  B—  L — ,  City  of  London,  or  our  captain. 
Several  of  these  poor  fellows  have  been  invalided,  in 
consequence  of  the  severities  of  the  weather  to  which  they 
have  been  exposed.  There  is  evidently  but  one  remedy, 
—fewer  passengers,  and  more  space,  and  better  accom- 
modation for  the  seamen.  But  then  this  deprives  the 
exporter  of  so  many  nineteen  pounds. 

A  fresh  species  of  albatross  has  made  its  appearance 
amongst  the  others  to-day ;  his  body  was  of  a  pure  white, 
and  his  wings  quite  black ;  he  is  a  noble  bird,  and  of 
immense  length  from  tip  to  tip,  and,  from  the  striking 
contrast  of  colour,  his  appearance  is  altogether  most  pecu- 
liar. This  moment  a  fourth  most  splendid  specimen  of 
this  noble  bird  swept  past  us  on  the  poop — ^*  every  inch  a 
king ''  of  birds.  He  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  feathered 
creation  I  have  ever  seen,  the  condor  of  South  America 
not,  I  think,  excepted.  His  head  and  beak  white,  and  his 
body  and  wings  of  a  grayish  dun  hue ;  he  swept  over  the 
deep  majestically,  as  if  conscious  of  his  pre-eminence. 

i^rd  August  The  sea  was  so  rough  that  we  had  no 
service  yesterday,  and  to-day  it  blows  "  great  guns.*'  There 
is  a  French  ship  abreast  of  us,  which  from  its  pitching  and 
tossing  gives  us  a  lively  picture  of  our  own  vessel.  The 
order  was  given  to  close  every  port  in  the  ship ;  then  came 
the  bustle  of  preparation  for  the  storm.     The  useless  old 
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carpenter  was  wanted  everywhere,  and  could  be  found  no- 
wbere,  and,  at  last,  was  discovered  lashed  down  by  the 
women  to  a  seat  in  their  apartment,  where  he  had  gone  to 
close  the  hatches — a  willing  prisoner  in  the  hour  of 
danger.  Our  captain  foretold,  from  the  falling  of  the 
barometer,  that  mischief  was  at  hand,  and  in  about  half  an 
hour  his  prediction  proved  true  indeed.  The  heavens 
became  darkened,  the  wind  came  on  tearing  and  roaring, 
the  sea  rose,  and  it  was  pronounced  by  the  sailors  *'a 
gale  of  wind ;"  which  awful  words,  in  the  ears  of  a  lands- 
man, even  when  half  seasoned,  mean  a  tempest.  It  was  a 
grand  but  awful  sight !  and  again  I  am  justified  in  declar- 
ing, that  all  we  have  experienced  hitherto  has  been  but  a 
foretaste  of  the  horrors  of  the  sea.  Crash  went  every 
loose  thing  on  board,  creak-creak  every  timber,  every  rope 
rattled,  and  the  wind  whistled  through  them  horribly ; 
the  billows  came  on  rolling  right  astern,  of  a  height  and  with 
a  fury  not  to  be  believed  by  those  who  have  never  seen  them. 
Then  came  an  awful  gust  from  the  south,  which  brought 
the  ship  up ;  and  a  huge  Alpine  wave  came  moving  down, 
rolling  in  its  vastness  towards  us,  and  dashed  over  the 
poop,  making  the  ship  quiver  to  the  keel,  filled  our  boat, 
broke  it  adrift  from  its  lashings,  and  sent  it  off  flying  to 
the  abyss  in  a  hundred  pieces, —  fortunately,  however, 
leaving  the  part  of  the  stern  on  which  the  name  of  the 
vessel  was  painted,  behind  ;  had  this  piece  been  picked 
up  at  sea,  the  Lady  Kennaway  would  forthwith  have  been 
reported  as  lost.  About  one  o'clock  the  scene  was  terrific; 
the  sea  came  rushing  in  at  one  of  the  broken  ports,  the 
cook's  fires  were  ^*  drowned  out,"  the  main  hatch,  being 
generally  left  open  for  air  to  the  emigrants  below,  was,  in 
the  confusion,  forgotten  to  be  closed,  and  down  the  torrent 
rolled  into  their  apartments  over  their  beds.     Fainting, 
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sickness,  and  misery,  were  there  before, — now  the  terror  of 
approaching  death  was  added ;  one  of  our  female  passen- 
gers came  bursting  into  the  cuddy,  where  she  had  not 
been  for  six  weeks — she  was  in  search  of  her  child,  who 
was  in  the  nurse's  arms  there.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
world  can  equal  a  mother's  tenderness ! 

Seven  at  night. — It  is  now  comparatively  tranquil, 
but  our  skipper  foretels  further  distress.  The  Frenchman 
has  weathered  the  storm  as  well  as  we  have ;  we  passed 
him  like  lightning,  and  now  he  pitches  and  dives  twelve 
miles  astern  of  us.  I  was  generally  in  the  cuddy  with  the 
captain.  This  night  he  was  indeed  the  seaman ;  he  was 
evidently  very  anxious,  and  confessed  (not  his  wont) 
that  it  was  a  *'  serious  night." 

A  lunar  rainbow  was  seen  before  this  storm ;  it  is  said 
to  be  a  common  forerimner  of  evil,  and  numbers  of  alba- 
tross swept  around  us,  with  a  fellness  in  their  swoop,  as  if 
they  were  the  glad  harbingers  of  destruction  and  had  a 
dilettanti  affection  for  mischief;  and  one  old  dun  gray- 
looking  monstrous  fellow,  the  very  father  of  devilry, 
screamed  his  joy !  One  fine  horse  died  from  the  rolling — 
some  of  our  sails  were  torn  to  shreds — but  the  good  old 
Indian  Lady,  though  she  moaned  and  complained  dread- 
fully, outlives  the  whole,  and  bears  us  onward  still  in 
safety. 

Towards  night  the  sky  cleared,  the  barometer  rose,  and 
our  captain  pronounced  the  gale  to  be  subsiding.  We 
ventured  on  the  poop  for  a  moment,  to  behold  the  ocean 
at  the  wildest ;  for  the  sea  is  often  highest  when  the  wind 
falls ;  and  such  a  sight  I  never  before  looked  upon.  The 
sailors  asserted  that  the  waves  were  forty  feet  high  ! — 
twenty  below  the  ordinary  level  of  the  sea,  and  twenty 
above  it ;  when  we  were  in  the  trough,  therefore,  they  were 
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forty  feet  above  our  beads.  They  came  rolling  on,  sweep- 
ing towards  us  as  if  they  would  run  clear  over  the  ship 
and  engulf  us  at  once ;  but  as  they  approached,  the 
gallant  old  ship  rose  too. 

25th  August — There  are  some  symptoms  yet  abroad, 
that  we  shall  have  more  severe  weather  in  this  region  of 
storms.  The  gigantic  dun  albatross  is  still  hovering  astern^ 
and  the  sea  does  not  fall ;  the  barometer  keeps  low^  and  the 
sky  looks  imsettled.  We  are  now,  at  last,  four  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  have  fairly  turned 
the  comer  of  the  world.  Yesterday,  the  Captain  seemed 
afraid  that  we  were  drifting  to  the  northward,  and  should 
get  into  the  current  that  sets  across  the  great  sand-bank, 
called  the  L'Agullas  Bank,  to  the  south  of  the  Cape  from 
the  eastward,  be  carried  out  of  our  track,  and  be  forced  to 
heave-to.  This  bank  extends  southward  from  the  southern 
point  of  Africa,  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  with  that 
never-ceasing  current  into  the  western  Atlantic  driving 
across  it.  But,  fortunately,  this  has  not  happened ;  we 
are  now  steering  to  the  southward,  and  shall  soon  be  to 
the  south  of  the  dreaded  danger,  and  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
with  a  course  due  east.* 

After  a  storm  comes  a  calm«  We  move  along  to-day 
very  slowly,  over  an  unbroken  but  heaving  sea. 

21th  August. — Another  awful  night  has  succeeded  the 
sudden  calm,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  these  seas.  The 
wind  is  tremendous,  and  the  ship  hove-to.  The  Almighty 
will  not  permit  us  to  forget  his  power  or  our  late  preserva- 
tion. We  have  internal  as  well  as  external  storms ;  our 
surgeon  has,  indeed,  a  troublesome  post.     Last  night,  one 

*  L'Agullas  means  in  Portuguese  **  The  Needles."  When  discovered, 
there  was  no  variation  at  the  Cape  ;  it  is  now  twenty-eight  miles  or  two  and 
a  half  points  to  the  westward  of  north. 
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of  the  emigrants  yiolently  attacked  him  for  enforcing  the 
regulation,  which  requires  that  the  women  shall  go  to  their 
own  apartment  at  a  certain  hour.  This  man,  instigated  by 
his  Xantippe,  used  very  abusive  language.  The  surgeon 
insisted  upon  punishment,  and  irons  were  talked  of.  Our 
chief  hesitated,  but  all  the  cuddy  passengers  were  unani- 
mous in  declaring  that  an  example  was  necessary ;  and,  at 
length,  the  captain  ordered  the  offender  to  be  ironed.  No 
opposition  to  this  was  offered  by  the  other  emigrants,  as  I 
at  first  somewhat  apprehended,  from  their  front  and  bear- 
ing ;  and  next  day  the  poor  foolish  Benedick  begged  for 
pardon,  and  was  forgiven.  Firmness  is  the  very  first 
requisite  in  the  management  of  masses — prudent  promp- 
titude the  second.  Expediency  renders  it  necessary  occa- 
sionally, in  such  situations  as  ours,  to  exceed  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law.  Irons  and  confinement  upon  bread-and- 
water  is  a  strong  punishment  for  such  an  offence  as  this 
man's — personal  insolence,  without  personal  violence  ;  but 
such  language  as  he  used,  appeared  to  be  directly  cal- 
culated to  stir  up  the  worst  passions  in  the  large  mass 
of  his  brother  emigrants,  and  to  create  riot  and  insub- 
ordination in  the  ship ;  which,  with  so  many  characters 
of  questionable  respectability,  and  with  the  national 
feeling,  leading  to  collision  betwixt  the  Irish  in  support 
of  the  surgeon,  and  the  English  in  support  of  the  delin- 
quent, rendered  it  absolutely  requisite  that  something 
should  be  done  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  officers. 

In  what  words  to  describe  Friday ^  the  27th  of  AugusU 
1841,  or  the  night  of  that  day,  I  know  not.  The  23d 
and  24th  were  dreadful  days  and  nights,  and  it  did  then 
seem  to  me  impossible  for  the  heavens  to  display  greater 
grandeur,  or  more  appalling  terrors.  But  even  the  cap- 
tain, who  has  five  times  made  the  passage  round  the  Cape, 
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declares  he  never  witnessed  such  a  tempest  as  this  of  the 
27th.     The  mountainous  waves  were  of  a  different  de- 
scription from  anything  we  had  before  seen;  not  only 
were  they  higher,  but  they  came  on  with  a  longer  and 
more  impetuous  sweep,  then  bursting  upon  us  and  over  us 
as  if  to  swallow  all  at  once.     The  wind  was  so  loud,  that 
we  all  declared  we  knew  of  no  sound  to  which  to  compare  it 
I  can  liken  it  to  nothing  but  a  North  American  forest  on 
fire.  The  thunder  bellowed  and  cracked  with  a  quick,  sharp 
sound ;  and  the  lightning  struck  a  gun  close  to  some  men, 
but  did  not  harm  them.     A  ball  of  fire,  as  large  as  a 
cannon-ball,  passed  by  our  foremast,  burnt  a  hole  in  a 
man's  cap,  singed  his  hair,  and  struck  him  down,  but 
otherwise  did  not  injure  him.     Our  staysail  was  carried 
away  and  we  broached-to.     Few  of  the  passengers  were 
aware  of  the  extreme  danger  of  that  moment;  the  old 
ship  was  again  hove-to,  and  the  immediate  danger  from 
this  accident — ^the  end  of  so  many  ships  never  heard  of 
after — ^was  past.     A  heavy  bolt  swung  in  the  air  from  the 
top-mast,  and  at  last  fell  upon  deck  among  the  men ;  had 
it  struck  any  of  them,  the  blow  must  have  been  fatal. 
The  sky  appeared  of  a  lurid  red,  whenever  the  hail,  rain, 
and  drift  permitted  it  to  be  seen.     The  ship  moaned  as 
every  sea  struck  her,  yet  rose  to  the  next.     A  large  ship, 
apparently  homeward-bound,  dashed  across  our  bows  under 
double-reefed  topsails,  and  disappeared,  sweeping  past  us 
like  a  bird.      Bach  gust  lasted  generally  about  seven 
minutes ;  then  came  the  lull,  and  then  another  gust,  more 
violent  than  the  former. 

Scudding  under  double-reefed  topsails  is  the  last  effort 
in  sailing;  and  the  only  hope,  when  that  fails,  is  in 
keaving-to. 

The  heat  during  this  storm  and  previous  to  it  was  very 
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great  for  these  low  latitudes,  but  fell  after  it  to  60^ ;  and 
yesterday  it  was  intensely  cold,  though  the  thermometer 
stood  at  50o. 

3\st  August — To  one  unaccustomed  to  it,  the  noise  at 
night  from  the  everlasting  thumping  and  creaking  of  the 
rudder,  is  distressing  in  the  extreme ;  it  never  ceases,  and 
sometimes  the  violence  of  the  stroke  of  the  sea  is  such, 
that  one  would  expect  to  hear  it  was  wrenched  from  its 
fastenings.  Sleep  in  such  nights  is  out  of  the  question, 
at  least  with  me. 

The  cold  is  very  great  at  night,  and  I  am  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  leather  to  exclude  it, — ^the  best,  indeed 
the  only  protection  against  rheumatism — the  general 
ailment  of  all  in  this  clime.  As  we  shall  not  now  stretch 
much  farther  south,  we  are  not  likely  to  have  it  colder, 
unless  the  southerly  breezes  set  in.  When  the  wind  is 
direct  from  the  southward,  it  blows  over  the  frozen 
regions,  and  the  icebergs  betwixt  us  and  the  pole,  and 
the  air  is  rarified  to  a  great  degree.  But  it  is  possible 
to  combat  cold  ;  it  is  heat  which  is  invincible.  I  have 
once  more  opened  my  ports  (windows),  to  admit  the  light 
of  the  sun  ;  the  total  darkness  which  has  reigned  in  our 
cabins  since  Thursday,  is  an  unspeakable  discomfort,  not 
to  mention  the  ruinous  waste  of  wax  lights,  of  which, 
very  foolishly,  but  like  many  others,  through  forgetfulness 
of  the  length,  or  rather  the  shortness  of  the  day  in  these 
latitudes  at  this  season,  we  are  sadly  deficient ;  and  should 
have  been  subjected  to  many  weary  hours  in  consequence, 
but  for  the  kindness  of  my  attentive  friend,  Mr.  E. 
No  one  who  cares  for  light  in  his  private  apartment 
should  come  on  board,  without  at  least  one  hundred  wax 
candles. 

A  thorough  drying,  washing,  and  fumigating  is  going 
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on  to-day,  and  great  need  of  it.  For  several  days  past,  the 
emigrants  have  been  almost  continually  battened  down 
below  the  hatches;  and  the  lower  region,  I  am  told, 
is  an  Augean  stable.  But  our  surgeon  is  at  work  in  it, 
and  will  have  it  all  set  to  rights  ere  night.  The  laziness 
of  some  of  these  emigrants,  (the  women  especially,)  is 
extraordinary.  They  lie  a-bed  for  days,  and  would,  I 
believe,  remain  so  during  the  entire  voyage,  were  it 
permitted;  and,  though  in  perfect  health,  it  is  with 
difficulty  the  surgeon  can  expel  them  from  their  lairs. 

We  have  this  evening  come  up  with  and  spoke  the  Alli- 
gator, eighty  days  from  London,  bound  for  Sincapore, — 
a  beautiful  little  vessel  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons. 
Oh !  that  she  had  been  bound  direct  home !  we  could 
easily  have  got  letters  on  board  to*night,  it  is  so 
wonderfully  calm  again.  What  a  luxury  it  is  to  hold 
these  '^  solemn  meetings  '*  on  the  ocean,  and  to  hear  your 
questions  answered.  But,  as  on  former  occasions,  the 
skippers,  dull  souls !  contented  themselves  with  the  old 
queries — the  name,  destination,  country,  and  longitude^ 
and  agreeing  to  report  each  other. 

A  long  voyage  is  a  dangerous  trial  for  a  young  man 
unaccustomed  to  the  world  !  The  dulness  and  monotony 
to  one  who  has  not  resources  in  himself,  or  has  not 
resolution  to  withstand  temptation,  is  almost  certain 
niin ;  and,  where  there  is  any  previous  tendency  to  vice, 
which  has  only  been  kept  in  subjection  by  circumstances 
at  home,  the  case  is  hopeless.  Let  the  parent  who  values 
his  child,  beware  how  he  leaves  him  to  himself  in  such 
a  voyage.  A  friend  indeed^  may  save  him  from  becoming 
a  sot,  a  gambler,  a  scoffer,  an  undone  thing.  Let  no 
inexperienced  lad  be  sent,  without  some  protector  to 
>vhose  approbation  he  will  look  up,  rather  than  yield  to 
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the  seduction  around  him.  I  have  known  a  youth  well 
disposed,  good-hearted,  but  pliable;  with  no  turn  for 
books,  and  given  to  exhilarating  moments,  endangered, 
soul  and  body,  by  what  are  unwisely  termed,  ^^fine^ 
agreeable^  pleasant  fellows**  and  the  seeds  of  whose 
irreparable  ruin  were  sown  in  an  emigrant  ship.  Some 
may  despise  the  advice ;  some  may  think  that  the  evil 
admits  of  no  remedy,  and  that  the  risk  must  be  run. 
They  are  unwise ;  the  advice  is  important,  and  the  re- 
medy is  easy.  Let  the  parents  or  the  relatives  of  the 
young  man  who  is  about  to  emigrate,  select  a  captain  of 
firmness,  and  of  established  character;  let  them  also 
obtain  for  the  youth  the  judicious  and  not  too  strict  guar- 
dianship of  some  one  of  the  older  passengers.  Unless  this 
is  done,  great  indeed  is  the  risk  of  abandoning  a  young 
man  to  the  moral  dangers  of  the  sea. 

^th  September.  —  A  splendid  breeze  sprung  up  last 
night,  and  carried  us  along  faster  than  we  have  yet  gone — 
eleven  knots  an  hour.  A  frigate  has  been  known  to  sail 
fourteen.  Whilst  ascertaining  our  velocity,  by  heaving  the 
log,  we  lost  all  our  line,  measuring  one  hundred  and  seven 
fathoms,  borne  off  by  the  violent  strain  upon  it,  from 
the  rapidity  with  which  we  swept  through  the  water. 

^ih  September. — Owing  to  the  continued  stormy  wea- 
ther, yesterday  was  the  first  day  we  have  had  service  for  four 
weeks ;  and  I  was  again  vexed  at  perceiving  the  total  want 
of  respect  shown  by  those  in  authority,  for  the  pre;udices 
of  others.  They  never  attend  themselves ; — ^that  is  as  they 
choose.  But  if  they  did,  possibly  the  question  might  not 
have  been  mooted  in  the  ship,  when  the  bell  rings,  **  If  there 
was  any  one  going  to  be  hanged !"  I  was  also  sorry  to 
see  that  the  dangers  we  had  passed  through,  have  been 
so  soon  forgotten  by  the  emigrants,  and  that  so  very  few 
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came  to  return  thanks  for  their  preservation.  But  when 
they  see  those  te  whom  they  naturally  look  up  as  their 
guides,  go  about  their  usual  avocations  unnecessarily, 
and  no  respect  paid  to  the  day,  or  to  the  solemn  duty 
connected  with  it,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
they  become  deadened  to  all  serious  impressions,  when 
the  moment  of  terror  is  past :  I  was  glad,  however,  to 
see  more  of  the  cuddy  passengers  than  usual  present. 

There  are  no  greater  advantages  to  a  young  man,  than 
travelling,  and  the  knowledge  of  languages.  We  have  a 
youth,  an  Hungarian,  in  this  ship,  who,  though  a  com- 
mon artisan,  can  converse  in  eight  different  tongues ;  and 
since  he  has  come  on  board,  has  picked  up  English,  with 
wonderful  rapidity :  his  name  is  Lewis  de  Bemstingee. 
He  has  been  in  Russia,  Poland,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Turkey,  France,  England,  and  Italy.  He  is  a  watch- 
maker, and  jeweller;  and  according  to  the  rules  of 
his  craft  in  Hungary,  he  is  not  permitted  to  practise  it 
there  until  he  has  travelled  three  years,  to  perfect  himself ; 
and  even  when  he  returns  he  must  give  evidence  of  his 
proficiency  before  he  is  allowed  to  follow  his  calling. 
A  very  severe  law  for  those  who  are  without  funds ;  but 
something  like  the  restriction  which  we  require  before 
we  grant  burgess  privileges. 

The  north-west  winds  in  these  latitudes  always  bring 
the  same  soft  humid  weather  as  the  west  winds  do  in 
England,  and  everything  becomes  damp — our  clothes, 
the  decks,  and  every  part  of  the  ship.  In  such  an  ark  as 
this,  where  the  sleeping-places  below  are  so  crowded  and 
have  so  little  air,  this  humidity  is  most  unwholesome,  and 
we  have  at  present  several  cases  of  hooping-cough.  When- 
ever the  winds  veer  eastward  it  becomes  dry,  and  when  they 
are  southerly,  cold.     One  chief  delight  which  the  sea  has 
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always  afforded  me,  when  occasionally  resident  on  its 
shores,  is  entirely  wanting  now  that  I  am  traversing  its 
wide  expanse^ — the  agreeable,  and  I  believe^  also,  the 
healthy  smell  which  is  given  out  by  the  mass  of  sea-weeds* 
everywhere  so  abundant  on  the  margin  of  the  ocean. 
This  grateful  odour  is  so  intimately  connected  with  all 
my  early  recollections  of  the  sea,  that  throughout  all  the 
voyage  I  have  greatly  regretted  the  absence  of  it. 

My  son  has  just  caught  one  of  the  Cape-hens,  the  first 
bird  captured  since  we  came  on  board ;  it  measures  nearly 
seven  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings,  and  has  a  most 
wonderful  defence  from  the  cold,  in  the  matting  of  downs 
beneath  the  external  plumage.  Our  surgeon  killed  him 
by  a  drop  or  two  of  prussic  acid  applied  to  the  eye,  in  less 
than  four  seconds,  and  he  seemed  to  expire  without  any 
pain. 

nth  September. —  Whilst  at  dinner  to-day,  a  shout 
reached  us  from  the  deck,  of  **  Land  a-head  !"  ever  a  plea- 
sant sound  at  sea.  We  gladly  hailed  it,  knowing  it  could  be 
no  other  than  the  island  of  St.  Paul's  ;  though,  having  had 
no  observation,  in  consequence  of  the  thickness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere this  forenoon,  we  fancied  ourselves  further  from  it. 
On  the  north  side,  which  we  are  passing  at  seven,  p.m., 
within  ten  miles,  it  resembles  a  whale  in  shape,  with  head, 
back,  and  tail,  distinctly  marked.  It  is  uninhabited  and 
barren,  about  ten  miles  in  length  and  four  broad,  and  has 
a  lagoon  nmning  from  the  south  up  into  the  interior,  with 
precipitous  sides,  and  is  the  resort  of  innumerable  sea- 
fowl.  On  the  island  there  is  a  volcano,  but  no  eruption 
is  now  visible.  Amsterdam  Island  lies  about  forty  miles 
to  the  north  of  St.  Paul's,  and  parallel  to  it.  The  Dutch, 
I  believe,  reverse  the  names.  There  are  a  great  many 
wild  hogs  upon  it,  and  there  is  excellent  fishing  on  its 
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shores.  Rock  cod,  bream,  and  other  fish,  are  caught  in 
abundance. 

My  son  has  again  been  fortunate  to-day  in  fishing  for 
birds,  and  has  taken  a  noble  albatross,  eleven  feet  across 
the  wings,  and  finely  marked.  His  beak  is  upwards  of 
five  inches  in  length,  and  his  body  as  large  as  a  swan.  A 
fifth  species  of  this  gigantic  bird  has  lately  made  its 
appearance,  more  beautiful  in  plumage  than  any  of  the 
others,  and  larger.  His  body  and  part  of  the  wings  are  of 
a  pure  white,  and  the  rest  of  the  wing  black.  He  is  the 
grandest  specimen  of  the  feathered  tribe  I  ever  beheld. 

21*/  September.  —  Our  gratitude  is  due  to  Heaven, 
I  may  truly  say,  for  our  deliverance  last  night  from  most 
imminent  peril,  and  apparently  inevitable  death.  Yester* 
day  evening  we  had  been  talking  of  the  danger  of  a  vessel's 
being  pooped — that  is,  having  her  quarter-gallery  carried 
away ;  and  I  had  only  just  left  the  cuddy  to  shut  the  port 
in  my  cabin  more  securely  for  the  night,  as  the  strong 
winds  and  squalls  had  been  very  severe  all  day,  when  in 
an  instant  I  felt  a  shock  as  of  an  earthquake ;  and  in  a 
moment  after,  my  son  burst  into  my  room,  with  the  awful 
words,  '^  I  fear  it  is  all  over!"  I  rushed  out  to  see  the 
cause.  The  cuddy  and  cabins  were  crowded  with  people 
— ^apparently  no  one  to  direct,  and  all  running  to  and  fro 
with  every  evidence  of  terror.  A  perfect  torrent  of  water 
ran  from  one  of  the  passenger's  cabins  into  the  cuddy, 
tearing  every  thing  before  it ;  and  the  cabin  itself  was 
strewed  with  the  furniture  of  the  quarter-gallery,  and  with 
it  large  masses  of  the  wood  of  the  ship ;  and  amidst  the 

whole  were  Mrs.  S and  her  child,  who,  but  for  the 

presence  of  mind  and  prompt  assistance  of  Mr.  N ^ 

would  have  been  swept  away  by  the  mere  force  of  the 
water.     She  was  cool  and  collected,  even  in  that  moment 
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of  terror.  It  was,  indeed,  a  moment  not  only  of  terror, 
but  of  the  most  imminent  danger.  The  very  catastrophe 
of  which  we  had  just  been  speaking,  had  actually  befallen 
us.  Our  quarter-gallery  had  been  burst  in,  and  through  a 
space  five  feet  wide  was  seen  the  raging  ocean.  Another 
such  wave  must  founder  us,  and  they  were  running 
right  over  us, — the  very  last  having  knocked  down  the 
mate,  who  was  on  his  watch  on  the  poop,  depriving  him 
of  speech,  and  leaving  him  only  strength  sufficient  to 
crawl  to  the  wheel  to  help  the  helmsman  whirl  it  round  to 
meet  the  next  sea.  That  next  sea,  and  the  succeeding 
ones,  were,  thank  God  !  more  moderate,  else  all  had   been 

over.     Mr.  N ,  and  our  active  boatswain,  collected 

beds,  mattresses,  blankets,  and  tarpaulings,  and  everything 
that  could  be  found  in  the  confusion,  and  piled  them  up 
against  that  awful  chasm,  and  in  a  wonderfully  short  time 
got  it  temporarily  filled  and  secured  with  boards.  But, 
had  such  another  wave  burst  upon  it,  their  labours  would 
have  proved  but  a  slight  defence,  since  the  solid  fabric  of 
the  ship  could  not  stand  the  first.  The  cuddy  and  decks 
were  deluged  with  water.  In  the  poor  ladies*  cabin  the 
sea  had  rushed,  with  such  terrific  violence  that  it  actu- 
ally filled  every  drawer — even  the  very  upper  ones — of  a 

wardrobe  reaching  to  the  roof.    Mr.  N says,  that  when 

he  first  broke  into  the  room,  the  water  was  up  to  his  knees. 

Mrs.  S and  the  child  were  in  bed,  their  heads  not  two 

feet  from  the  dreadful  breach  !  The  same  wave  struck  the 
whole  ship  from  stem  to  stem,  and  carried  away  at  the 
same  moment  great  part  of  the  bulwarks  on  the  side 
which  was  exposed  to  it.  The  bull's  shed  was  also  washed 
away,  and  he  ran  tumbling  about  the  deck ;  whilst  the 
dogs — ^the  violent  rush  of  water  having  broken  the  cords 
by  which  they  were  tied  up  in  the  boats-- came   howling 
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into  the  cuddy  and  crouching  with  fear.  The  hay  was 
gone ;  the  cookshops,  and  boats  amidships,  all  displaced 
and  thrown  athwart  the  deck,  amidst  spare  spars,  ropes, 
and  chains.  Every  cabin  in  the  ship  was  as  full  of  water 
as  the  cuddy.  The  solitary  lamp  in  the  cuddy  had  been 
thrown  down  and  extinguished,  and  we  were  left  in  total 
darkness.  All  seemed  resigned  to  their  fate ;  little  was 
said.  The  dreadful  apprehension  that  the  gallery  might 
again  be  washed  in,  kept  all  in  terror.  For  two  hours  I 
had  no  other  expectation  but  that  the  fate  of  the  Lady 
Kennaway  was  sealed ! 

The  wave  that  reduced  us  to  this  condition  must  have 
been  of  tremendous  violence.  The  mate  on  watch  declares  it 
was  as  high  as  the  mizen-crosstrees ! !  I  consider  our 
preservation  owing,  under  Providence,  to  Mr.  N  ■  and 
our  boatswain.  The  coolness  and  promptness  of  both 
were  admirable ;  and  the  exertions  of  our  surgeon  were 
not  less  praiseworthy  in  restoring  matters  again  to  some 
order. 

Before  this  awful  event,  death  bad  again  visited  us, — 
a  fourth  little  child  died  of  hooping-cough, — ^and  a  poor 
woman  also  died;  making,  with  the  poor  Irishman  who 
was  drowned,  six  souls  gone  to  their  last  account. 

In  our  terrible  night  of  Monday,  we  drifted  to  the 
northward  sixty  miles,  and  we  are  now  within  50^  of  the 
longitude  of  Sydney ;  which,  if  all  is  well,  we  should  do 
in  twenty-one  days.  I  had  been  unwell  for  some  days, 
and  was  not  good  for  much  on  the  day  of  our  ca- 
lamity. 

22rf  September. — The  storm  has  now  altogether  sub- 
sided, and  we  are  again  going  quietly  along.  On  Sunday 
we  had  severe  cold,  and  a  storm  of  snow.  The  weather 
indeed,  ever  since  we  passed  the  inhospitable  St.  Paul's, 
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has  been  stormy  and  squally,  and  even  last  night»  thoagh 
the  sea  is  down,  the  ship  rolled  fearfully.  My  confidence 
in  the  strength  and  solidity  of  the  Lady  Kennaway  has 
much  diminished ;  she  has  proved  dangerously  deficient  in 
two  places ;  and  now,  with  a  patched-up  quarter  and  one 
bulwark  half  its  proper  height^  our  dangers  are  of  course 
much  increased. 

Sundry  are  the  perils  we  have  run  in  this  ship,  and  of 
all  descriptions.  One  of  a  very  alarming  nature  was  dis- 
covered yesterday,  which  I  doubt  not  has  been  hanging 
over  us  all  the  voyage.  Ouc  steward  is  an  old  useless 
creature,  but  having  been  recommended  to  our  captain  by 
some  friend,  he  was  very  averse  to  see  his  faults.  Extreme 
thirstiness  was  one  amongst  this  functionary's  numerous 
failings ;  a  thirstiness  which,  it  now  appears,  nothing  can 
quench  but  rum.  The  other  night,  when  the  storm  was 
at  its  height,  and  the  destruction  of  the  quarter-gallery 
had  brought  us  to  the  very  verge  of  ruin,  this  man  was 
seen  to  go  down  into  the  hold  with  a  light,  accompanied 
by  two  boys,  and  make  an  attack  upon  the  rum-casks, 
thinking  no  doubt  that  there  was  just  time  enough  for 
him  to  drown  care,  before  the  sea  drowned  him.  This 
has  led  to  a  good  deal  of  discussion ;  and,  although  not 
without  difficulty,  this  drunken  steward's  access  to  the 
spirit  casks  has  at  length  been  prevented. 

Friday,  \st  October. — ^A  fine  breeze  bears  us  rapidly 
along  to  Bass's  Straits.  The  weather  is  mild  and  fine, 
and  the  moon — the  harvest  moon  in  England — ^is  magnifi- 
cent. We  have  still  sickness  on  board,  and  my  son  has 
at  length  caught  the  hooping-cough.  He  has  it,  howerer, 
mildly,  and  the  change  to  a  warmer  climate  will  be  in 
his  favour. 

Another  dreadful  accident  has  occurred,  and  has  launched 
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another    soul   into  the  presence  of  its   Judge. .   About 
eleven  o'clock  to-day  the  fearful  words  reached  us  below^ 
"A  man  overboard!"    We  rushed  quickly  to  the  poop, 
where  we  learned,  from  a  hundred  tongues,  that  the  poor 
carpenter  was  in  the  sea.     We  saw  him,  and  the  boat  in 
which  he  had  been  working,  but  they  were  far  apart*     He 
was  swimming  strongly^  with  bis  head  high  above  the 
water.  Poor  man  !  he  had  proved  himself  incompetent  to  fill 
his  situation,  but  his  good  nature  always  afforded  us  a 
laugh ;  he  had  a  joke  for  every  one,  and  was  liked  by  all.  He 
was  at  work  in  the  whale-boat,  which  was  suspended  over 
the  side  of  the  vessel ;  and  had  very  nearly  completed  its 
repairs,  when  a  sharp  blow  having  been  given  to  a  part  of 
the  iron-work,  by  which  it  was  hung,  it  broke  at  a  point 
where,  it  was  evident  on  inspection,  there  had  been  an  old 
crack ;  and  boat  and  man  were  at  once  precipitated  into 
the  sea.     One  of  our  boats  had  been  washed  away  in  the 
storm ;  another  was  now  gone,  and  the  jolly-boat  was  un- 
serviceable :  owing  to  all  this,  it  was  a  considerable  time 
before  anything  could  be  done  to  save  him.     After  much 
delay,  a  small  boat,  full  of  holes,  which  lay  on  the  deck, 
was  put  into  some  sort  of  order,  and  was  got  over  the  side, 
when  Mr.  Stewart,  the  second  mate,  and  three  of  our  best 
men,  jumped  into  the  crazy  thing,  and  were  off  in  search, 
while  the  third  mate  was  stationed  at  the  mizen-top,  to 
direct  their  course.     But  though  the  ship  was  instantly 
put  about,  the  sea  was  so  high,  and  we  so  soon  drifted 
far  from  the  place,  that  we  quickly  lost  sight,  not  only  of 
the  poor  man,  but  of  the  broken  boat,  and  ultimately  of 
the  other  boat  and  its  crew.     We  were  for  a  time  kept 
in  great  suspense  by  conflicting  statements.     Some  said 
they  saw  the  poor  carpenter  hanging  to  the  broken  boat ; 
others,  that  they  saw  him  lift  up  one  arm ;  from  which  it 
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was  thought  that  he  had  caught  hold  of  one  of  the  oars, 
and  was  still  floating :  but  after  an  hour's  fruitless  seardi, 
the  order  was  given  to  recall  the  boat ;  and  at  length, 
although  not  without  much  difficulty  and  risk,  it  and  its 
gallant  crew  were  got  safely  on  board. 

The  melancholy  event  has  apparently  sunk  deeper  into 
the  feelings  of  every  one  than  our  first  loss  of  the  same 
kind.  We  all  liked  the  poor  fellow,  and  he  was,  alas !  so 
regardless  of  those  considerations  which  are  the  only  support 
in  his  dreadful  circumstances, — so  totally  unprepared  for 
his  fate.  Often  in  his  perplexities,  and  when  his  work 
was  too  much  for  him,  he  would  give  utterance  to  the 
words,  **  I  wish  I  were  in  the  sea  ! '' — How  little  did  he 
imagine  bis  rash  wish  was  so  soon  so  literally  to  be 
granted ! 

8rd  October. — ^The  captain  is  greatly  distressed  at  the 
death  of  this  man,  and  laments  also  the  severe  loss  to 
his  owner,  in  the  destruction  of  the  second  boat.  Our 
losses  have,  indeed,  been  serious,  and  most  vessels  make 
their  voyages  without  meeting  with  a  tithe  of  our  mis- 
fortunes. We  have  lost  two  boats,  two  men  overboard, 
three  sails,  our  bulwarks  and  our  quarter-gallery  ! 

This  morning,  at  half  past  six,  we  had  at  last  the  great  joy 
of  seeing  the  long-wished-for  land  of  New  Holland,  at  the 
distance  of  twenty-five  miles.  The  first  glimpse  we  had  of 
this  earnestly-desired  shore  reminded  me  of  the  gradual  rise 
of  the  Cheviots  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Northumberland, — 
not  so  regular  nor  so  high,  but  something  like  their  out- 
line. Last  night,  our  captain  being  afraid  of  getting  too 
near  the  land,  hove  to,  and  we  rolled  dreadfully ;  but 
safety  was  more  important  than  comfort. 

The  point  of  land  we  first  saw  was  that  reach  before 
coining  to  Cape  Otway,  forty  miles  westward  of  King's 
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Island.  All  ships  try  to  keep  on  the  New  Holland  shore 
in  preference  to  the  reefy  neighbourhood  of  King's 
Island. 

This  passage  was  only  discovered  by  Captain  Bass,  in 
1798.  Cook  saw  the  north  side  of  the  continent,  and 
New  Zealand ;  but  Captain  Bass  was  the  first  that  made 
his  way  betwixt  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  the  continent  of 
New  Holland,  as  until  lately  it  has  always  been  called ;  but 
the  name  was  ill-fitted  for  the  fifth  quarter  of  the  globe, 
and  is  now  fast  giving  way  before  the  more  comprehen- 
sive and  appropriate  one  of  Australia.  We  passed  both 
King's  Island  and  Rodondo  in  a  fog,  and  only  saw  the 
latter,  and  that  very  indistinctly. 

5th  October. — We  are  favoured  with  most  lovely 
weather,  and  sparkling  green  seas,  smooth  as  a  mill-pond, 
with  our  harvest  moon  at  night  to  show  us  our  path 
past  the  Devil's  Rock,  and  Judgment  Seat,— terrible  names 
for  terrible  places ;  and  to-day,  if  this  west  wind  holds, 
we  shall  be  past  them  all,  and  enter  the  vast  Pacific 
Ocean.  All  is  gladness  on  board  —  all  pleasing  antici- 
pation. 

We  have  still  much  to  do  before  we  make  the  rocky 
heads  of  Sydney,  "  et  vix  ea  nostra  voco.^'  We  have  not 
sighted  Devil's  Rock,  but  we  saw  Great  Island  to  the 
southward,  and  the  rocks  called  the  Sisters,  to  the  west 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  the  pyramid  to  the  north 
of  it.  This  island  of  Van  Diemen's  Land — which  is  as 
large  as  all  England — and  the  vast  country  of  Australia, 
lie  one  on  either  side  of  us ;  and  numerous  smaller  islands 
lie  scattered  around. 

I  saw  this  evening  the  first  lunar  rainbow  I  ever  be- 
held ;  the  one  which  I  have  mentioned,  as  appearing 
previous  to  the  storm,  I  did  not  see.     The  bow  spanned 
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the  heavens  in  an  arc  of  great  radius.  I  had  heard  that 
colour  was  imperceptible  in  these  beautiful  phenomena, 
but  it  is  not  so ;  I  saw  the  purple  distinctly.  The  sun 
went  down  in  clouds  of  a  golden-red  to  night.  In  short, 
this  has  been  the  most  delightful  day  on  board  the  Lady 
Kennaway. 

fVednesday,  6th  October. — Another  beautiful  day,  and 
a  sea  worthy  of  the  name  it  bears — Pacific — glancing  in  the 
brilliant  sun :  the  colour  of  the  water  is  changed  to  a  deep 
blue.  Coming  out  of  the  Indian  Ocean  by  Bass's  Strait  into 
this,  seems  like  leaving  a  stormy  mountainous  country  in 
winter,  for  a  smiling  plain  in  the  midst  of  summer.  Prepa- 
rations for  our  creditable  appearance,  on  reaching  shore,  are 
now  going  forward  throughout  the  ship, — ^scrubbing  and 
cleaning  the  sides,  decks,  and  bulwarks,  and  such  repairs  as 
we  have  the  means  of  making.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
haze  on  shore,  which  excludes  the  view  of  it,  and  indi* 
cates  great  heat.  Last  night  the  heavens  were  most 
splendid,  glittering  with  stars  unknown  to  Europe,  a  milky 
way  brilliant  as  in  the  north,  and  two  smaller  streaks 
of  nebulae  to  the  south,  not  visible  in  our  hemisphere ; 
the  vault  above  is  of  a  more  cerulean  hue,  and  Sinus  is 
like  a  sun.  Our  wind,  however,  has  left  us,  and  we  are 
tacking  about  in  hopes  of  catching  it. 

We  creep  slowly  to  our  goal,  through  a  still  placid  sea 
and  clear  sky  and  air.  Three  sharks  were  seen  to-day, 
but  not  by  me :  I  only  saw  the  upper  fin  of  one,  black 
and  like  leather.  We  have  also  a  new  species  of  Mother 
Carey's  chicken,  marked  like  the  former,  but  much 
smaller — a  butterfly-looking  little  bird.  There  is  a  new 
species  of  fish  too,  called  cuttle-fish,  floating  on  the  sur- 
face close  to  our  ship,  like  white  oyster-shells. 

9th  October. — Baffling  winds  persecute  us  now,  and 
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obliged  us  to-day  to  stand  again  towards  the  shore  oppo- 
site Twofold  Bay.  This  is  really  trying  to  our  patience,  of 
which  the  stock  is,  like  our  provisions,  getting  very  low- 
By  dint  of  urging,  we  have  extorted  a  few  bottles  of  newly 
discovered  claret  from  our  captain,  and  all  its  influence  is 
required  to  keep  us  in  good  temper,  now  that  we  are 
within  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  of  our  haven»  and 
are  kept  out  at  sea.  We  had  a  very  extensive  and  fine 
view  of  the  coast  of  Australia  this  morning,  betwixt  Two- 
fold Bay  and  Bateman's  Bay,  embracing  a  range  of 
mountains  of  great  height,  three  of  which  vividly  recalled 
to  us  Scotchmen  our  own  land.  The  southern  one  is  an 
exact  copy  of  Ben  Ledi ;  the  middle  one,  called  Mount 
Dromedary,  very  strongly  resembles  "  Cheviot's  mount- 
ains lone ;"  and  the  third,  called  the  Pigeon-house,  is  a 
complete  second  edition  of  Ben  Lomond.  The  coun- 
try appears  to  undulate  very  prettily,  and  the  heights 
are  covered  with  wood :  indeed,  the  whole  seems  one 
forest,  rising  beautifully  in  terraces,  extending  in  some 
places  down  to  the  white  sandy  beach.  From  Bass's 
Straits  to  the  ninth  parallel  of  latitude  along  the  western 
coast  of  Australia  is  all  sandstone  formation,  then  pri- 
mary to  the  fourteenth,  and  then  sandstone  again,  and 
from  the  fifth  to  Torres'  Straits,  coral  reef. 

11th  October. — Yesterday,  Sunday,  was  another  beauti- 
ful but  dull  day,  and  we  were  again  becalmed.  A  general 
listlessness,  partly  resulting,  perhaps,  from  a  want  of 
elasticity  in  the  air,  but  more  from  disappointment,  has 
spread  over  us  all.  We  had  service,  as  usual,  but  without 
any  change  for  the  better  in  its  circumstances.  This  is 
the  last  Sunday,  I  hope,  that  the  passengers  will  have 
to  meet  at  this  duty.  Consistent  to  the  last,  none  of  the 
officers  of  the  ship,  except  the  surgeon,  were  present !  nor 
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throughout  has  any  preparation  been  made  for  our  proper 
accommodation,  or  the  due  performance  of  the  solemn 
service,  by  having  seats  properly  placed  for  those  that 
choose  to  attend ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  every  usual  occu- 
pation, and  the  running  to  and  fro  of  boys  with 
meat  to  the  cook's  shop,  have  been  permitted  as  on  other 
days. 

To-day  it  rains  heavily;  the  dense  atmosphere  and 
thick  haze  are  melancholy,  and  we  feel  more  depressed 
than  we  ought  to  do,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  past,  and 
consider  that  the  Heads  of  Sydney  are  only  eighty  miles 
distant.  We  had  a  grand  but  stormy  sun-set  last  evening, 
and  to-day  all  is  again  dark  and  gloomy.  There  is  a 
current  setting  down  the  coast  from  Torres'  Straits,  which 
is  also  against  us,  retarding  us  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour, 
even  when  we  do  progress  at  all ;  this  current  is  occa^ 
sioned  by  the  monsoon ;  which,  at  this  season,  blows 
through  these  fearful  channels.  From  October  to  May  is 
the  season  for  getting  through  Bass's  Straits  to  the  west- 
ward, and  from  May  to  October  through  Torres'  Straits, 
from  Sydney  northward.  In  the  other  months,  vessels  so 
bound  scarcely  attempt  these  passages. 

Tuesday y  12th  October. — When  will  our  troubles  end? 
Last  night,  after  the  heavy  rain,  it  cleared  up,  and  by  ten 
o'clock  we  all  had  turned  in,  weary  of  the  day.  A  t  eleven,  a 
loud  voice  called  out  at  the  door  of  one  of  the  passengers' 
cabins,  **The  lanthorn,  Sir,  the  lanthorn — a  large  ship  close 
upon  us  to  windward."  It  appears  that  the  only  ship's  lan- 
thorn we  have,  has  been  most  improperly  given  to  one  of  the 
passengers  for  his  individual  use,  and  we  were  now  in 
the  greatest  danger  for  want  of  it, — the  lives  of  all  in  the 
ship  in  jeopardy,  for  the  accommodation  of  one  person : 
this  needs  no  comment.     Before  the  lamp  could  be  got 
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ready,  the  strange  ship  had,  fortunately,  passed  us.  We 
were  now  but  a  few  miles  from  port,  and  in  the  very  run 
of  ships  outward  bound  ;  it  was  very  dark,  and  yet  our 
only  warning  light  was  in  the  cabin  of  a  passenger.  Our 
captain  confessed  to  me  next  day,  before  the  surgeon,  that 
she  passed  us  within  half  the  length  of  the  ship  ! — a  large 
ship,  on  the  opposite  course,  under  all  sail — ^the  collision 
must  have  sunk  us. 

The  heat  has  been  excessive,  and  the  lightning  was 
flashing  wildly  the  whole  night.  Early  this  morning  I 
was  awakened  by  a  tremendous  bustle  on  deck,  and  on 
quitting  my  berth  I  found  everything  in  confusion.  A 
sadden  storm  had  arisen ;  we  were  quite  unprepared,  and 
everybody  was  alarmed.  It  was  one  of  the  violent  and 
dangerous  squalls  so  frequent  off  this  coast,  which  are 
caUed  brickfielders,  and  come  suddenly  right  off  the  land 
without  warning  of  any  kind.  It  lasted  about  an  hour ; 
and,  from  the  disorderly  state  of  everything  on  board  the 
ship,  and  our  being  so  near  the  shore,  we  were,  at  one  time, 
in  great  peril. 

Thank  God,  we  are  at  length  safe  within  the  Heads  of 
Sydney,  having  a  pilot  on  board,  and  proceeding  up  to 
the  capital ;  and,  all  our  dangers  over,  are,  at  last,  in  New 
South  Wales. 

These  Heads  of  Sydney,  which  we  have  so  long 
desired  to  see,  present  a  grand  and  imposing  front  to  the 
ocean ;  and  the  coast,  on  either  side,  is  high,  bold,  and 
i^ocky,  and  formed  of  red  sandstone ;  there  is,  howeveri 
one  space  of  fine  white  beach  to  the  southward.  All  this 
arm  of  the  sea  affords  beautiful  anchorage  ;  its  shores 
tte  covered  to  the  water's  edge  with  a  dark  stunted- 
lookmg  brushwood,  which  gives  a  sombre  appearance  at 
first,— at  least  in  this  evening  light,— to  the  otherwise 
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varied  and  beautiful  entrance  to  Australia.  But  it  is 
relieved  by  several  pretty-looking  cultivated  places  on  tbe 
shores  ;  and  the  lighthouse  is  a  cheering  sight,  after  a  four 
months'  voyage.  We  cannot,  it  seems»  land  to-night,  or 
get  within  four  miles  of  the  town ;  and  must  lie  at  anchor 
till  morning. 

We  passed  port  Hacken  this  forenoon,  and  afterwards  the 
inlet  called  Botany  Bay ;  a  name,  the  agreeable  sound  of 
which  subsequent  association  has  quite  destroyed.  It  is  a 
much  wider  opening  and  more  extensive  bay  than  Fort 
Jackson ;  but  in  a  bright  sun  and  fine  weather  I  should 
imagine  Port  Jackson  would  be  by  far  the  most  beautiful. 
This  evening,  however,  I  must  say  it  has  a  gloomy,  dark, 
and  inhospitable  appearance.  Health  officers  are  on  board 
of  us  this  evening ;  and,  though  hooping-cough  is  in  the 
ship,  we  are  not  to  be  put  in  quarantine,  of  which  we  were 
in  great  dread.  Those  who  have  come  on  board  report 
that  the  colony  is  in  a  very  distressed  state, — innumerable 
failures,  and  no  confidence. 

Wednesday,  13t?i  October. — ^The  sun  this  morning 
shines  through  a  thick  dust,  which,  as  well  as  the  wind 
which  sets  it  in  motion,  is  called  a  brickfielder.  The  scene 
is  dismal — rain,  gusts  of  furious  wind,  and  this  thick  dust 
and  drift ;  and  the  weather  is  such  that  we  dare  not  yet 
venture  to  weigh  anchor. 

The  boat  that  brought  our  pilot  on  board  was  manned 
by  six  New  Zealanders ;  they  were  fine-looking,  athletic 
fellows,  with  good  expressive  faces,  copper-coloured,  and 
tattooed  in  every  part.  They  were  most  picturesquely 
dressed,  in  red  shirts.  Their  boat  was  painted  light  blue, 
her  bows  were  scarlet,  and  the  shape  most  beautiful ;  it 
was  long  and  narrow,  and  cut  through  the  waves  like  an 
arrow. 
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Three  o'clock.  There  is  no  hope  of  our  getting  up  to 
Sydney  to-day.  The  wind  and  sea  are  raging,  and  the 
breakers  throwing  their  foam  up  to  the  tops  of  the  tre- 
mendous Heads ;  it  is  a  grand  but  fearful  sight.  One  of 
our  passengers  went  ashore  last  night  with  the  health 
officers  in  their  boat,  and  got  down  again  to-day  opposite 
our  ship,  but  dared  not  attempt  to  come  on  board :  he 
remains  ensconced  in  a  cottage  in  this  bay,  which  is 
called  Chouder,  though  his  wife  is  still  in  the  ship.  There 
seems  a  great  trade  at  this  place ;  three  ships  have  entered 
the  Heads  since  we  did  last  night,  and  have  cast  anchor 
before  us  in  a  mountainous  sea ;  the  pilots,  at  the  peril  of 
their  lives,  having  steered  them  through  these  awful  Heads 
into  the  anchorage  within. 

lith  October. — Our  present  situation  is  quite  as  alarm- 
ing as  it  has  been  during  any  part  of  the  voyage.  The 
storm  is  most  violent,  and  our  ship  is  anchored  within  one 
hundred  yards  of  a  line  of  rocks  astern.  If  our  anchors 
shift,  we  are  lost.  The  pilot  was  very  improperly  allowed 
to  go  on  shore  yesterday,  and  is  not  returned ;  the  flag  is 
again  hoisted  for  him.  A  ship,  which  came  in  since  we  did, 
has  been  driven  ashore  before  our  eyes.  Some  of  us  talk  of 
venturing,  during  a  lull,  in  the  New  Zealand  boat,  to  effect 
a  landing  in  the  bush,  taking  our  valuables  with  us,  rather 
than  run  the  greater  risk  of  being  driven  on  the  rocks.  Our 
awful  peril  must  be  known  in  Sydney,  yet  no  one  can  come 
to  our  aid.  Our  danger  becomes  every  moment  more  immi- 
nent. The  pilot  is  again  come  to  us,  and  two  of  the 
Favourite  man-of-war's  boats  are  alongside,  to  see  what 
help  they  can  afford  us :  they  can  give  us  none.  Every- 
thing depends  on  our  anchors  holding ;  and  they  are  off  to 
assist  the  vessel  on  the  beach.  These  are  fine  gallant  daring 
fellows.     The  officer  came  into  our  cuddy,  dripping  wet 
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from  head  to  foot,  but  as  gay  and  lively  as  possible ;  drank 
all  our  healths  in  a  glass  of  wine,  wished  us  well  out  of  our 
*^  larking  night,"  and  was  off  to  help  those  to  whom  he 
could  be  of  use.  The  pilot  says  he  thinks  we  should 
hold  on  with  two  cables.  Thinks  is  an  awkward  word, 
where  death  hangs  upon  the  doubt,  more  especially  as  be 
well  knows  we  have  dragged  our  anchor  some  space 
already,  and  that  even  in  the  darkness  we  see  the  breakers 
nearer  astern. 

The  storm  still  rages,  the  pitch  darkness  rendering  it 
doubly  dreadful.  Warps  are  being  gat  ready  to  assist 
us,  if  needful !  If  the  wind  changed  a  point,  we  might 
be  saved.  The  lulls  betwixt  the  gusts  are  becoming 
longer,  but  the  gusts  are  terrific.  The  pilot  is  a  great 
comfort ;  he  still  holds  out  hope  that  we  shall  not  be  lost, 
and  that  the  storm  will  probably  abate  about  the  change 
of  the  moon,  at  2,  a.  m. 

Friday 9  \5ih  October. — The  gale  continued  through- 
out the  entire  night,  and  our  peril  was  excessive ;  but, 
thank  God,  the  wind  did  abate  this  morning,  as  our  pilot 
foretold,  and  about  the  very  hour  he  had  named  ;  and,  as 
there  was  every  appearance  of  the  weather  clearing,  prepa- 
rations were  made  for  weighing  anchor,  and  all  was  thank* 
fulness  and  expectation.  But  at  seven  o'clock,  squalls 
again  came  on,  and  again  the  sea  arose.  The  pilot  sent  for 
his  boat  by  signal,  intending  to  go  ashore,  as  he  did  not 
expect  we  should  be  able  to  proceed  up  to  the  town  to-day. 

On  his  boat,  with  its  gfdlant  New  Zealand  crew,  coming 
alongside,  he  consented  to  allow  them  to  land  us  in  the 
bush,  on  the  beach  of  Chouder  Bay,  five  or  six  miles 
from  Sydney.  I  and  my  son,  together  with  three  other 
passengers,  got  into  the  boat,  and  were  speedily  rowed 
across  to  the   shores   of  New  Holland.     And  thankful 
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we  all  were,  at  once  again  placing  our  feet  on  the  solid 
earth  ! 

Our  introduction  to  the  land  of  Australia  could  not 
have  been  more  characteristic, — ^landed  by  demi-savages  on 
a  wild  beach,  with  a  walk  before  us  of  some  miles,  literally 
in  the  bush !  But  what  a  delightful  walk !  Such  love- 
liness was  all  around  us,  our  path  being  actually  among 
green-house  plants — heaths  of  all  varieties,  bright  and 
beautiful — ^parrots  and  other  birds  in  gay  plumage,  and 
one  bird  whose  notes  brought  home  to  my  heart. 

Sydney  at  last  burst  upon  us :  its  situation  is  beautiful, 
and  its  environs  infinitely  superior  to  all  our  anticipations. 
After  crossing  in  an  open  boat  a  ferry  calm  as  a  lake, 
at  a  place  called  Billy  Blue's,  we  at  last  entered  the 
town ;  and,  having  made  our  way  to  the  principal  hotel— * 
Petty's — sat  down  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time 
together,  to  breakfast ; — ^and  such  a  breakfast ! — all  fresh 
and  land-like — afresh  eggs,  fresh  butter,  and  fresh  cream. 
How  it  may  be  with  genuine  nauticals  I  know  not,  but 
with  landsmen  the  first  breakfast  on  shore,  after  a  four 
months'  voyage,  is  an  event  not  to  be  forgotten. 

16/A  October. — The  Lady  Kennaway  was  towed  up 
to  the  harbour  this  morning  by  her  boats  ;  and  I  now 
bid  her  farewell. 
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A  U  S  T  R  A  L I  A— S  Y  D  N  E  Y. 

Sketch  uf  the  history  of  New  HollaDd — Its  first  dbcovery  by  the  Dutch — 
Captain  Cook — Australia  selected  as  a  penal  settlement — Rapid  rise  of 
the  colony — Ignorance  respecting  it  in  England — High  estimation  in  which 
it  is  now  held — Early  discoveries  in  the  country — Port  Jackson — The  fint 
settlers — Botany  Bay — Port  Philip— Port  Adelaide — Swan  River — More, 
ton  Bay-— Sydney — First  impressions  of  the  town — Its  beautiful  situation — 
State  of  commercial  affairs — Embarrassments  of  Government — Claims  of 
our  surgeon — Appearance  of  Sydney — Its  streets  and  shops — Numerous 
public-houses — High  rents — Want  of  drainage— Order  and  decency  pre- 
served— The  people— Their  features  and  figures — Prudence  of  the  ladies 
— Absence  of  beauty — Universal  use  of  carriages — A  primitive  four-in- 
hand — Rapid  locomotion — Sir  George  Gipps — Old  government-house — 
The  new  mansion — The  churches^Dr.  Lang — Public  buildings — Market 
— Court-house — Royal  hotel — Hints  to  young  settlers — Materials  of  the 
houses — Suburban  villas — Absence  of  porters  and  cabs — Amusements — 
Theatres — The  convicts — Internal  communication — The  Roads — Nature 
of  the  soil — Beautiful  prospect — A  review — The  weather — Lightning — 
Precocity  of  the  females  in  Australia — Damp  clotlies — The  botanical 
gardens — The  bench  and  the  bar — Visit  to  a  suburban  villa — Hospitality 
— The  chief  of  G — ^y . 

Sydney^  Vlih — 29^A  October. — Before  giving  my  first 
impressions  of  this  great  and  valuable  British  colony,  I 
shall  advert  very  briefly  to  the  vast  continent  of  which  it 
forms  a  part.  New  Holland  is  in  area  as  large  as  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  has  been  well  termed  "  The  fifth 
quarter  of  the  globe,"     It  extends  from  109''  to  153^  east 
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longitude,  and  from  1  T  to  39""  south  latitude,  and  its  dis- 
tance from  Great  Britain  is  upwards  of  sixteen  thousand 
miles.*     The   Dutch   were  the  first  discoverers  of  this 
country.     In  1605,  a  vessel  called  the  Duyfen  was  sent 
from  the  port  of  Bantam,  then  belonging  to  Holland,  to 
explore  the  coasts  of  the  neighbouring  islands ;  and  on  its 
return,  it  fell  in  with  the  land  which  is  now  called  Aus- 
tralia, to  the  south  of  Endeavour  Strait,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.     No  settlement   was 
made  on  this  first  discovery ;  but  the  Dutch,  in  their  trade 
with  Batavia,  not  long  afterwards  discovered  and  gave 
names  to  the  greater  part  of  the  northern  coasts  of  this 
great  country ;  and  completed  their  knowledge  of  that  part 
of  it  by  De  Witt's  and  Carpenter's  visiting,  in  the  year 
1628,  the  vast  sea  that  now  bears  the  name  of  the  latter 
— the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.     This  enterprising  people  were 
also  the  first  who  acquired  any  knowledge  of  the  western 
shores,  which  in  the  year  1622  they  explored  and  named 
at  different  points  as  far  to  the  southward  as  Cape  Lewin, 
which  received  its  appellation   from  the  ship  that  first 
approached  it,  the  Leeuwin  or  Lioness.     Thus  the  Dutch 
maybe  said  to  have  been  the  discoverers  of  one-half  of  the 
whole  continent  of  Australia,  and  hence  its  name  of  New 
Holland. 

The  celebrated  Captain  Cook  was  the  first  British  sub- 
ject that  ever  explored  the  coast  of  this  continent,  having 
in  1770  discovered  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia  from 
C!ape  Howe  to  Cape  York,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
New  South  Wales.  Captain  Bass  in  1798,  Captain 
^ntnt  in  1800,  and  Captain  Flinders  in  1805,  surveyed 

*  The  area  of  Europe  is,  in  square  miles  ....    2,243,000 

And  of  Australia 2,745,000 

See  Rhind's  Geology » 
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the  shores  to  the  westward,  from  Cape  Howe  to  Cape 
Lewin  ;  so  that,  in  the  short  space  of  fifty  years,  the  whole 
of  this  immense  country  not  discovered  by  Holland,  bad 
become  known  to  England. 

In  1788,  the  first  British  settlers  landed  on  the  shores 
of  Australia.  Government  selected  this  distant  land  as  a 
place  of  secondary  punishment  for  the  criminals  of  Britain 
and  Ireland ;  and  in  that  year  Captain  and  Governor  Philip 
landed  with  the  first  colonists— a  cargo  of  delinquents ; 
and  the  beautiful  cove  on  the  waters  of  Port  Jackson  was 
the  spot  selected  on  which  to  plant  the  standard  of  Eng- 
land, and  erect  the  capital  of  what  was  destined  to  become 
one  of  the  most  valuable  appendages  of  the  British 
Crown. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  earth  known  to  the  human  race, 
regarding  which  history  is  so  silent  and  meagre  in  its 
information  as  New  South  Wales ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  country  that  has  in  so  short  a  period  attracted 
so  strongly  to  itself  the  notice  of  mankind ;  nor,  considering 
its  short  existence,  and  the  materials  out  of  which  it  was 
reared,  is  there  any  colony  in  the  world  that  has  so  bene- 
fited, by  its  trade  and  otherwise,  the  parent  from  which  it 
sprung  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  created  a  political 
and  social  existence  for  itself,  with  a  rapidity  unexampled 
in  the  annals  of  colonisation. 

From  the  extreme  distance  of  this  country  from  En- 
gland, little  was  known  by  those  unconnected  with  its 
export  and  import  trade,  of  its  real  state,  or  of  its  rapidly- 
increasing  importance ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  I  do  not  err 
in  saying,  that  until  within  these  ten  years,  few  in  Britain 
had  any  knowledge  of  it  at  all,  or  any  ideas  concerning  it, 
except  as  connected  with  Botany  Bay— the  receptacle  of 
the  **  superfluity  of  naughtiness''  of  the  empire. 
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Although  known  to  the  Dutch  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that  it  is  a  land 
unknown  to  history,  or  that  it  is  a  new  country  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  except  as  regards  its  geology,  which 
exhibits  evidences  of  its  having  been  subjected  to  the  revo- 
lution of  ages,  and  to  the  same  convulsions  that  have 
affected  other  portions  of  the  globe.  We  in  vain  seek  on 
its  shores  for  any  work  of  man  linked  with  the  past.  Half 
a  century  has  scarce  elapsed  since  the  wild  savage  roamed 
through  the  woods  on  whose  site  the  capital  now  stands ; 
and  it  is  not  much  more  than  half  that  period  since  the 
very  name  of  the  country  was  a  by-word,  and,  to  have  been 
called  a  son  of  its  soil,  would  have  been  deemed  a  reproach. 
Those  days  have  now,  however,  passed  away.  Information 
in  every  branch  of  knowledge  has  spread  through  the  land ; 
enterprise,  capital,  and  character,  have  penetrated  into  its 
towns  and  valleys ;  no  longer  exists  the  belief  that  beings 
with  heads  below  their  shoulders,  or  with  no  heads  at  all, 
are  to  be  found  there ;  and  this  vast  country,  once  de- 
graded in  the  eyes  of  the  virtuous  and  honourable,  has 
become  the  desired  of  the  sons  of  every  grade  of  society, 
from  the  peer  to  the  peasant  of  England,  and  of  almost 
every  nation  under  heaven. 

I  refer  those  who  are  curious  as  to  the  early  discoveries 
niade  in  this  country,  to  the  travels  of  Oxley,  Cunningham, 
Sturt,  and  Mitchell,  to  whose  indefatigable  labours,  energy, 
and  daring,  the  world  is  indebted  for  whatever  is  known 
of  it.  They  have  traversed  a  great  part  of  Australia 
Proper,  and  much  of  it  that  has  been  explored  by  no 
other  Europeans.  Nothing  is  at  present  known  with 
regard  to  the  interior :  beyond  about  four  hundred  miles 
from  the  sea,  it  is  at  present  a  complete  terra  in" 
CQgnita. 
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My  object^  however,  is  rather  the  present  than  the  past ; 
and,  having  been  in  no  part  of  the  continent  except  Aus- 
tralia Proper  or  New  South  Wales,  I  shall  merely  refer, 
as  briefly  as  possible,  to  the  other  settlements  belonging 
to  Great  Britain,  confining  my  details  entirely  to  what  I 
have  myself  seen  or  heard  in  that  part  with  which  I  am 
acquainted. 

When  Captain  Cook  first  sailed  along  the  shores  of 
Australia,  he  discovered  the  large  inlet  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Botany  Bay  (from  the  beauty  of  the  various 
plants  he  saw  there),  and  Brocken  Bay,  a  large  arm  of  the 
sea  to  the  northward,  into  which  the  noble  river  Hawkes- 
bury  pours  its  waters.  One  of  his  sailors  named  Jackson, 
descried  from  the  topmast  those  tremendous  Heads,  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  apart,  through  which  the  ocean  winds 
inwards  into  the  interior  for  twenty-four  miles,  in  a  series 
of  beautiful  bays,  and  forming  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in 
the  world.  Cook,  however,  thought  there  was  no  anchor- 
age there,  and  that  it  was  only  a  boat  harbour  ;  and,  be* 
stowing  upon  it  the  name  of  the  sailor  who  first  observed 
it,  passed  onward.  The  orders  given  to  the  first  expedition 
under  Captain  Hunter,  consisting  of  the  six  hundred  male 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  female  convicts  and  their 
guards,  who  first  peopled  Australia,  were  that  the  settle- 
ment should  be  formed  at  Botany  Bay,  in  consequence  of 
the  favourable  description  given  of  it  by  Captain  Cook. 
But,  on  arriving  there,  Governor  Philips,  who  accom- 
panied the  expedition,  and  Captain  Hunter,  fiuding  that 
the  anchorage  was  unsafe,  and  the  soil  around  poor, 
resolved  to  deviate  from  their  instructions,  and  to  seek  at 
some  other  part  of  the  coast  a  more  eligible  situation.  On 
their  way  to  the  northward,  in  search  of  Brocken  Bay, 
which  was  laid  down  in  Captain  Cook's  chart  as  an  exten- 
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sive  arm  of  the  sea,  they  discovered  Port  Jackson  to  be, 
oot  a  boat  harbour,  but  a  safe  and  beautiful  haven,  where 
the  whole  British  navy  might  ride  in  security.  On  the 
26th  January,  1788,  the  first  tents  and  huts  were  placed 
by  the  side  of  the  little  creek  or  rivulet,  called  the  Tank, 
that  runs  in  a  rocky  bed  into  the  cove.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  creek,  some  of  these  slab  huts  are  still  to  be 
seen,  in  strange  contrast  with  the  spacious  erections  of 
modem  times  that  surround  thera.  It  is  said  that  some 
of  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  this  settlement  are  still 
living,  and  that  they  well  remember  having  been  accus* 
tomed  to  fish  from  their  windows  in  this  stream,  and  that 
the  sport  was  excellent.  There  is  now  merely  a  rocky 
channel,  without  any  stream  in  its  bed,  except  during  a 
flood,  which  soon  leaves  no  trace  behind. 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  this  great  colony,  such 
the  materials  of  which  that  nucleus  was  formed ;  which,  by 
the  accumulation  of  other  delinquents,  and  the  importa- 
tion of  free  settlers,  has  expanded  itself  into  a  population 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  souls,  thirty  thou* 
sand  of  whom  have  *^  sat  down "  by  the  shores  of  this 
beautiful  cove. 

The  first  offshoot  of  any  great  consequence  from  this, 
the  mother  settlement,  was  established  at  Port  Philip,  on 
the  southern  shores  of  this  continent.  One  or  two  indi- 
viduals from  Van  Diemen's  Land  were  the  first  to  settle 
^ith  their  flocks  and  herds  at  this  place.  £ut  capital 
soon  flowed  in  from  Sydney,  and  for  a  time  its  prosperity 
was  extraordinary.  It  is  still  a  part  of  Australia  Proper. 
Its  capital,  Melbourne,  contains  several  thousand  inha- 
bitants ;  and  its  rapid  increase,  both  in  population  and 
trade,  has  been  quite  as  wonderful  as  that  of  Sydney  itself. 
But  it  lacks  three  important  advantages  possessed  by  the 
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latter,  a  good  harbour,  good  water,  and  extent  of  avail- 
able pasture  country.  The  soil,  however,  around  the 
town  is  considered  of  first-rate  excellence ;  and  has  already, 
for  the  most  part,  become  private  property.  By  the  sale 
of  town  allotments,  large  siuns  were  realized  by  some  of 
the  earlier  speculators;  and,  for  a  time,  this  portion  of 
Australia  obtained  a  name  that  sounded  in  the  ear  of  the 
emigrant  scarcely,  if  at  all,  less  invitingly  than  that  of  its 
parent  settlement. 

Port  Adelaide,  the  capital  of  South  Australia,  is  distant 
westward  from  Port  Philip,  about  four  hundred  miles, 
and  is  separated  from  Australia  Felix,  as  the  Port  Philip- 
plans,  with  some  vanity,  call  their  district,  by  an  imagi- 
nary line.  A  better  boundary  would  have  been  the 
great  river  Murray,  which  flows  into  Lake  Alexandrina, 
and  is  entirely  within  the  territory  of  the  South  Austra- 
lians. Port  Adelaide  has  been  the  scene  of  the  new  prin- 
ciple of  colonization,  under  the  fostering  wing  of  the 
Torrens  and  Wakefield  association.  *  Its  struggles,  and 
trials,  and  diflScuIties,  have  been  very  great ;  but 
though  under  heavy  pecuniary  embarrassment,  were  in- 
tercourse easier  by  land  betwixt  it  and  the  old  settle- 
ments, it  might  still  possibly  succeed.  But  there  is  a 
tide  in  the  affairs  and  success  of  nations  and  colonies, 
as  of  individuals;  and  those  that  sailed  with  the  first 
tide  to  Adelaide,  and  left  it  again  before  the  ebb,  will,  I 
conceive,  have  reason  to  consider  themselves  fortunate 
indeed. 

As  regards  the  settlement  at  Cape  Lewin,  on  the  sonth- 

*  It  it  based  upou  the  plan  adopted  by  the  United  States  of  America,  of  a 
minimttm  price,  (which  is  there  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,) 
and  open  sale,  and  the  produce  of  the  land  sales  being  exclusively  expended 
on  emigration  and  the  support  of  the  settlement. 
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west  comer  of  Australia,  called  Swnn  River,  with  its  prin- 
cipal town,  Perth,  if  report  might  be  trusted,  one  would 
be  inclined  to  suppose,  that,  cut  off  as  it  is  from  the  first 
settlement  by  1,600  miles,  and  overwhelmed  as  it  origin- 
nally  was  by  an  unexampled  series  of  misfortunes,  spring- 
ing from  mismanagement  and  local  circumstances,  the 
Swan  River  colony  is  now  holding  its  head  as  high  above 
the  troubled  times  as  its  sisters  on  these  shores,  or  even 
higher.  Other  accounts,  however,  represent  it  as  almost 
ruined,  and  scarce  able  to  maintain  its  own  existence ; 
reports  also  have  been  circulated  of  the  destruction  of 
several  of  the  settlers  by  the  natives ;  and  many  persons 
express  the  opinion  that  the  sooner  it  is  deserted  the 
bett^.  But  the  truth  is,  that  as  little  is  correctly  knowii 
of  the  true  state  of  the  monetary  situation  of  this  distant 
people  in  Sydney,  as  in  London.  Eadi  and  all  of  these — 
Port  Philip,  Adelaide,  and  Swan  River — ^have  their  inter- 
ested supporters.  Where  the  treasure  is,  the  heart  will  be 
also,  and,  with  some,  the  *'  praise  and  preference  "  too,--^ 
imtil  they  succeed  in  persuading  some  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced speculator  to  step  into  their  shoes  and  avail 
himself  of  all  the  beauties  and  advantages  they  so  highly 
extol. 

These  are  the  only  British  settlements  on  the  southern 
coast,— St.  George's  Sound  and  Portland  Bay,  are,  pro- 
perly spedciug,  merely  names  of  districts ;  and  no  foreign 
power  has  any  settlement  from  Cape  Lewin  to  Torres 
Straits.  On  the  eastern  side  of  Australia,  Moreton  Bay, 
up  to  the  present  time  a  penal  settlement,  is  about  to 
have  that  stigma  taken  from  it,  and  to  be  thrown  open 
for  purchase  and  settlement;  and  I  entertain  a  strong 
conviction  that  its  climate,  navigable  river,  and  tolerably 
safe  anchorage  in  the  bay,  as  well  as  the  excellence  of  its 
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soil  and  plentiful  extent  of  river  frontages,  will  secure 
its  success,  and  that  it  will  soon  rise  into  very  great 
importance.  The  mulberry,  the  cocoa,  and  the  tobacco 
plant,  would  all  thrive  there ;  and  I  predict,  with  con- 
fidence, that  this  will  ere  long  be  the  field  of  enterprise 
of  future  emigrants  to  New  South  Wales 

Sydney,  30th  Oct, — I  have  already  mentioned  my 
first  impressions  of  the  singular  beauty  of  the  situation 
of  Sydney ;  and,  instead  of  feeling  that  circumstances  and 
the  willingness  to  be  pleased  had  lent  additional  attrac- 
tion to  the  region,  the  more  I  see  of  it,  and  its 
neighbourhood,  the  more  I  am  delighted  with  it :  its 
fine  ascent  from  the  noblest  harbour  in  the  world  ;  its  bays, 
its  coves,  its  gardens,  its  gentlemen's  seats,  its  forests  of 
masts  reflected  on  the  glassy  waters, — the  government- 
house  and  its  beautiful  domains  :  Wooloomooloo,  with  its 
villas  and  windmills,  and  the  whole  scenery  around  !  I 
do  not  think  that  the  imagination  of  man  can  form  a 
combination  more  pleasing. 

The  town — as  an  episcopal  see  it  ought,  I  suppose,  to 
be  called  the  city — of  Sydney  lies  partly  along  what  is 
termed  the  cove,  a  pretty  piece  of  water  forming  a  bay  into 
which  the  little  creek  I  have  mentioned  formerly  emptied 
itself;  partly  along  a  ridge  rising  from  the  harbour,  and 
sloping  for  two  miles  to  the  southward,  and  then  down 
to  another  bay  called  Darling  Harbour,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  ridge. 

Vessels  of  large  tonnage  can  anchor  dose  to  the  wharfs 
on  all  these  waters;  and  some  idea  of  the  amount  of 
shipping  and  traffic  may  be  conceived,  when  I  state  that 
at  this  moment  there  are  eighty-five  vessels  lying  around 
and  before  me,  with  numberless  boats  of  all  descriptions ; 
and  great  as  this  proof  of  trafiic  is,  I  am  told  it  is  as 
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hothing  when  compared  with  what  met  the  eye  before 
these  evil  days  came  over  the  colony. 

We  have  arrived  in  this  country  at  a  critical  moment : 
alarm  and  panic  prevail ;  over-speculation^  as  it  is  alleged » 
has  been  going  on  to  an  extraordinary  extent ;  and  all 
credit  and  confidence  are  gone.  The  demand  for  money 
is  unexampled ;  but  there  is  none  to  be  had»  and  the  bill 
system  will  go  no  further.  Many  causes  are  assigned 
for  this  distressing  state  of  affairs,  and  sundry  proposals 
are  now  brought  forward  to  give  temporary  relief,  or 
rather  to  afford  a  barrier  against  the  ruin  that  threatens 
to  engulph  the  country.  Individual  suffering  is  very 
great,  and  in  some  cases  peculiarly  severe.  There  seems 
a  kind  of  **  sauve  qui  pent'*  feeling  in  the  community, 
that  banishes  the  better  feelings  of  our  nature ;  and 
if  a  few  pounds  are  wanting  to  pay  debts  or  to  meet 
bills,  anexecution  is  taken  with  as  little  compunction 
as  I  now  state  it,  against  those  with  whom  habits  of 
business,  intimacy,  and  friendship,  have  been  hitherto 
uninterrupted. 

Government  also  appears  to  have  arrived  at  the  bottom 
of  its  strong-box ;  and  delays  occur  in  the  payments  of  the 
emigration  bounties,  which  cause,  and  will  continue  to 
cause,  great  and'  unexpected  inconvenience  and  loss. 
Our  surgeon  is  alarmed  for  the  bounties  due  to  the  Lady 
Kennaway,  and  for  his  own  gratuities  and  salary;  but 
I  trust  and  believe  this  is  without  foundation.  There 
may  have  been  some  evasion  of  the  act  regarding  the 
less  important  details  as  to  the  management  of  our 
emigrants,  of  which  government  may  avail  itself  for 
delay.  But  ultimate  uon-payment  I  cannot  contemplate ; 
as,  from  all  I  learn,  few  ships  have  given  so  little  opening 
for  censure    as   she  has.      And    if    zeal    and    praise- 
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worthy  attention  to  their  duties,  entitle  the  m^cal 
superintendants  to  prompt  and  full  payment  of  their 
demands,  I  cannot  suppose  any  one  to  possess  a  more 
valid  claim  than  her  surgeon. 

In  every  department  stagnation  and  pecuniary  pressure 
are  excessive,  and  for  those  that  occupy  the  credit  side  of 

the  books  of  the  Sydney  storekeepers,  the  times  are 
alarming  indeed. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  town  exceeded  my 
expectation.  Although  the  houses  even  in  the  principal 
streets  form  most  striking  contrasts  as  to  architecture, 
a  handsome  stone  building  of  four  stories  being  fre- 
quently next  neighbour  to  a  slab  wooden  erecticm  of  one, 
still  the  great  length  of  some  of  the  streets,  and  the 
regularity  of  their  plan,  being  cut  at  fixed  distances  by 
others  at  right  angles,  and  the  great  extent  of  the  place 
altc^ther,  bordered  by  these  beautiful  bays  on  every  side, 
give  the  whole  an  extremely  imposing  effect  to  a  stranger. 

The  shops  are  very  handsome ;  and  were  it  not  that 
the  trottoirs  are  so  villanously  bad  as  even  to  endanger 
life  at  night,  and  so  broken  up  as  to  appear  intended 
as  a  check,  or  at  least  a  punishment  to  drunkenness,  one 
would  have  pleasure  in  looking  at  these  signs  erf  pro- 
^)erity,  and  at  the  most  wonderful  collection  of  merchan- 
dise, furnished  by  almost  every  part  of  the  globe.  Some 
of  the  shops  are  lighted  up  with  gas  \  and  those  of  the 
confectioners,  silversmiths,  and  haberdashers  would,  man j 
of  them  at  least,  not  discredit  Prince's-street,  Edinburgh, 
or  that  street  of  streets.  Regent-street,  London.  I  will  not 
assert  that  such  sights  as  Everington's,  in  Ludgate-hill, 
or  Holmes's,  in  Regent-street,  are  to  be  seen  here ;  but 
certainly,  there  are  many  shops  in  Sydney  much  above 
the  average  of  their  fellows  in  London. 
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One    thing  that  pains  and  surprises  a  stranger,  is  the 
vast   number  of  grog-ships»  and   the   conspicuous   and 
public  places  and  thoroughfares  selected  for  these  wells 
of  poison.     I  am  told  there  are  at  present  in  Sydney  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  of  these  dens  of  iniquity ;   which  gives 
one  public-house,  where  spirits  are  sold  and  drunk  over 
the  counter,  for  every  one  hundred  and  forty  souls,  in- 
cluding women  and  children !     In  a  community  consti- 
tuted as  Sydney  is,  of  mixed  materials,  it  might  have  been 
anticipated  that  some  restriction  would  exist  on  this  point ; 
but  so  much  the  contrary  has  it  ever  been,  that  from  the 
first  establishment  of  the  colony,  such  houses  have  been 
the  foundation   of  some  of  the  largest  fortunes ;  and  the 
earlier  history  of  its  transactions  states,  '*  that  his  MtyesUfa 
Servants   made   rum  a  legal   tender,   and    the  liberty 
to  sell  it  was  a  privilege  eagerly  grasped  at  by  gentlemen 
holding  at  the  time  commissions  in  his  Majesty's  army. 
I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  such  things  exist  now. 
But  certain  it  is,   that  the  injury  done  to  the  masses 
by  this  facility  ofobtaining  spirits,  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
country. 

Shop  rents  in  Sydney  are  higher  than  in  any  town  I 
sver  was  in.  Those  of  the  comer  shops  in  some  of  the  chief 
streets — Gteorge-street  and  Pitt-street,  for  instance — orange 
from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  per  annum.  Retail  prices  are  enormous :  in  some 
articles  two  hundred  per  cent,  upon  the  prime  cost  in 
England.  This,  together  with  there  being  no  local  dues, 
^d  very  few  taxes  of  any  sort,  accounts  in  some  degree  for 
these  high  rentals.  Five  years  ago,  an  acre  of  land  in  the 
principal  thoroughfare,  brought,  at  a  public  sale,  ten 
thousand  pounds  sterling. 

One  great  drawback  to  the  comfort  and  cleanliness  of 
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the  town,  is  the  want  of  common-sewerSy  to  cany  off  the 
water  and  other  impurities.  It  is  true  the  chief  part  of 
the  town  stands  upon  a  height,  and  that  there  is  a  declivity 
to  the  sea  on  either  side.  But  some  of  the  principal 
streets  are  perfectly  level ;  and  it  is  wonderful  to  me  that 
the  senses  of  the  inhabitants  are  not  more  offended  than 
they  are,  and  that  disease  is  not  more  prevalent.  The 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere  may  in  some  degree  counteract 
his  evil;  but  the  townVpeople  will  never  do  justice  to 
themselves  or  their  beautiful  capital  until  this  is  reme- 
died, nor  until  their  streets  are  macadamized  and  lighted 
with  gas. 

Notwithstanding  what  I  have  too  truly  stated,  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  public-houses  in  all  their  varied 
description,  from  the  bright  and  seducing  gin-palaoe  to 
the  lowest  pot-house,  still  it  is  not  the  less  the  fact,  that  I 
never  was  in  any  town  in  my  life  where  the  streets  were 
quieter  at  night,  or  where  there  was  less  danger  of  street 
annoyance. 

I  expected  to  have  found  Sydney  a  very  noisy,  dissolute 
place,  especially  after  dark ;   and   that  vice  would  ^^  run 
down  her  streets  like  a  river."     But,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
most  orderly,  and  scarcely  any  drunkenness  or  licentious-- 
ness  is  to  be  seen ;  and  there  seems  as  much  respect  shown 
to  the  Sabbath,  in  the  public  parts  of  the  town  at  least 
as  even  in  Edinburgh,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be,  in 
this  respect,   the  most  exemplary  city  in  the  world.     In 
Sydney  this  may  be,  and  I  dare  say  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  effect  of  compulsion,  and  not  altogether  voluntary ; 
but,  if  so,  it  only  shows  what  public  good  can  be  effected  by 
the  force  of  public  opinion,  or  the  wholesome  surveillance 
of  a  vigilant  police. 

The  first  sight  of  the  town  and  people  does  not  impress 
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a  European  with  the  idea  of  being  in  a  country  so  distant 
from  bis  home ; — ^the  language^  the  manners  and  dress  of 
the  inhabitants  being  for  the  most  part  similar  to  his  own. 
But  there  are  many  peculiarities  that  gradually  display 
themselves,  chiefly  attributable  to  the  climate.    There  is  a 
sallowness  of  countenance  in  the  male,  and  a  delicacy  of 
feature  and  skin  in  the  female,  that  I  have  not  seen  else- 
where:  while  you  are  every  now  and  then  instinctively 
placing  your  hand  upon  your  pockets,  as  some  suspicious- 
looking  fellow  passes  you.    Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at ; 
when  it  is  remembered,  that  every  seventh  man  you  meet  in 
the  street  has  **  left  his  country  for  his  country's  good'* ; 
or  is  the  offspring  of  those  who  have  done  so.     There  are  at 
the  same  time  very  fine  specimens  of  our  kind  to  be  seen, 
above  the  average  height,  and  with  well-proportioned 
frame ;  though  it  is  remarked,  that  tall,  well-made  men, 
yfho  have  been  bom  in  Australia,   do  not  possess  that 
muscular    power  which  is  found  in  Britain    generally 
to  accompany   similar  proportions.      The  features   are, 
I  think,  better  than  those  of  the  English  :  the  eye  is  gene- 
rally black  in  both  sexes,  the  nose  rather  Roman  than 
Grecian,  and  finely  formed,  and  the  whole  expression  sharp 
dnd  good.     On  hot  days,  the  white  dress,  very  generally 
^om  by  all  classes,  gives  a  lightness  and  gaiety  to  the 
streets,  that  is  very  striking.     Few  ladies  are  to  be  seen 
walking  in  the  public  streets :  it  is  not  the  custom ;  and 
this,  I  confess,  is  a  great  drawback  to  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  place.     But  the  truth  is,  prudence,  as  well  as 
that  first  of  female  attributes,  delicacy,  have  rendered  it 
necessary  in  Sydney. 

I  have  not  yet  seen  what  I  should  call  a  fine  woman 
among  the  native  ladies  of  Australia,  the  currency  lasses, 
as  they  are  termed.    Many  would  consider  as  such  those 
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that  rejoice  in  Amazonian  proportions,  and  regular,  but  in- 
expressive features,  rather  delicately  moddled.  But,  for 
my  own  part,  I  prefer  ladies  on  a  moderate  ^eale,  and  have 
only  seen  two,  both  of  whom,  I  believe,  were  British, 
that  I  think  would  have  been  remarked  in  England 
as  particularly  handsome. 

It  is  the  fashion  for  every  one  that  can  afford  the  luxury, 
to  keep  some  kind  of  conveyance ;  and  they  are  of  every 
description ;  one  is  astonished  and  amused  to  see  the  sort 
of  personages  that  own  these  carriages ;  and  startled  at 
the  mass  of  vulgarity  and  pride  that  occasionally,  indeed 
most  generally,  roll  and  loll  in  them  in  all  the  consdoos- 
ness  of  wealth  ;  happy  in  the  belief  that  their  neighbour 
has  forgotten  the  means  by  which  the  chariot  was  ac- 
quired, and  is  yet  maintained.  Perhaps  there  is  no  town 
in  the  world  where  wheels  are  so  universal,  or  employed 
in  conveying  persons  of  similar  rank ;  where  they  revolve 
so  furiously,  or  support  such  ugly  unshapely  machines. 
There  is  a  sad  lack  of  that  *^ getting  up''  in  these  vehicles, 
to  which  the  eye  is  accustomed  in  Britain.  I  saw  one 
structure,  which  it  required  the  utmost  stretch  of  imagi- 
nation to  believe  was  ever  intended  to  represent  a  coach, 
and  which  was  dragged  by  four  animals,  that  I  could 
scarce  suppose  their  bulky  possessor  would  have  ventured 
to  call  horses.  One  or  two  carriages  were  to  be  seen,  (of 
British  manufacture,  I  think,)  that  somewhat  redeemed 
the  character  of  the  place  ;  one  of  these  bore  the  cognizance 
of  him  of  Bradwardine,  ^*  the  muzzled  bear."  Wishes 
are  horses  here,  for  every  one  rides ;  and  rides  too  as 
if  he  were  endeavouring  to  escape  the  clutch  of  a  bailiff- 
I  never  before  saw  such  helter<-skelter  work  in  any  town. 
The  thing,  were  it  not  fiill  of  danger,  would  be  extremely 
ludicrous,  from  the   style  of  the  manege  in  Australia. 
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There  is  a  kind  of  flighty  devil-may-eare  recklessness 
about  these  mounted  men  and  boys  that  is  very 
remarkable  to  a  stranger. 

I  to-day  left  my  card  at  Government  House.     His  Ex- 
cellency»  Sir  Greorge  Gipps,  the  governor  of  New  South 
Wales,  is  a  person  that,  judging  fr(»n  all  I  can  learn,  is  in 
many  respects  admirably  fitted  for  so  very  difficult  a  com- 
mand as  this ;  over  a  country  divided  into  two  opposite  and 
conflicting  parties,  the  bond  and  descendants  of  the  bond, 
and  the  free ;  and  actuated  by  all  those  feelings  and  animo* 
sities  that  must  ever  attend  the  mixture  of  such  various 
ingredients  in  society.   Sir  George  is  not  considered  a  man 
calculated  to  make,  or  desirous  of  making  himself  persons- 
ally  popular.     But  he  has  contrived -to  make  his  abilities 
respected  by  both  these  parties,  and  by  whigs,  as  well  as 
tories;  and  to  have  impressed  most  people  with  whom 
I  have  met,  of  either  side  in  politics,  state  and  colonial, 
with  the  conviction  that  he  means  well,  and  has  the 
interest  of  the  colony  at  heart.     He  is  now  gone  to  Port 
Philip ;   but  on  his  return,  I  shall  present  to  his  notice  a 
somewhat  rare  sight  at  his  levee,— -a  mere  bird  of  passage. 
Old  Government  House  is  a  respectoble-looking,  un- 
pretending mansion,  with  a  verandah  in  front ;  and  is  of 
rather  a  picturesque  appearance  from  its  irregularity. 
There  is  one  good  room  in  it ;  but  although  sufficiently 
large  considering  the  present  salary  of  the  governor,  the 
house  is  certainly  not  suitable  to  the  importance  and  dig^ 
nity  of  his  office.     The  building  is  linked,  however,  with 
all  the  earlier  associations  of  the  colony,— which  some 
may  possibly  say  it  would  be  as  well  to  forget,  but  not 
80 1 ;  on  the  contrary,  I  would  value  it,  were  it  merely  as 
being  the  scene  of  the  wars  of  its  earlier  years,  of  its  usur- 
pations, of  Governor  Bligh's  siege  in  this  his  own  castle. 
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in  1808,  and  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  the  treatment  he 
experienced,  which  broke  the  hearts  of  himself  and  his 
wife.  In  a  word,  I  have  a  fancy  for  old  things — old 
friends — old  wine — and  old  houses. 

However,  a  new  one  has  arisen,  and  a  very  handsome 
structure  it  is.     It  was  planned  in  London ;  is  somewhat 
in  the  Elizabethan  style,  but  not  exactly;  and  both  in 
external  appearance  and  internal  arrangement,  it  is  a  resi- 
dence quite  equal  to  the  circumstances  and  income  of  a 
governor  of  Australia.     The  public  rooms  are  extremely 
well-proportioned,  and  occupy  one  entire  side  and  end  of 
the  building;  and  command  one  of  the  most  splendid  sea 
views  in  the  world.      There  is,  however,  one  fault  in 
the  proportions;  the  folding-doors  are  too  small  for  the 
rooms.    But  it  is  upon  the  whole  a  very  handsome  build- 
ing, and  is  constructed  of  very  beautiful  stone.      The 
architect  very  possibly  considered  it  unnecessary  to  pro- 
vide against  wet  in  such  a  climate  ;  but  had  he  seen  the 
sudden  deluges  of  rain  that  descend  here,  instead  of  the 
present  very  imposing  arched  entrance,  he  might  possibly 
have  substituted  an  archway  for  carriages,  or  have  in  some 
mode  combined  them.    On  gala  days,  in  a  brickfielder  or 
an  Australian  shower,  I  fear  the  ladies  will  declare  him 
to  be  no  master  of  his  craft.     This  mansion  is  not  yet 
finished,  nor  will  it  be  during  the  reign  of  the  present 
governor ;  and  it  is  as  well,  for,  as  government  only  fur- 
nishes the  public  rooms,  and  the  governor  the  rest  of  the 
house,   it  would  have  made  the  last  year  a  very  losing 
concern.   Five  thousand  a  year,  the  salary  of  the  governor 
of  this  colony,  is  too  little  to  admit  of  such  outlay ;  in- 
deed it  is  too  small  to  enable  the  governor  to  maintain,  by 
entertainments  and  otherwise,  his  proper  position  as  first 
and  foremost  in  the  land. 
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The  churches  are  highly  respectable  structures,  and  very 
numerous.  St.  James's,  at  which  the  Bishop  presides,  is 
at  present  the  principal  episcopal  church,  and  is  a  credit- 
able building,  with  a  good  spire,  but  without  a  chime  of 
bells ;  this  is  a  sound  not  known  in  Australia.  There  is 
a  cathedral  in  the  course  of  erection,  which  promises  to  be 
a  splendid  edifice.  The  Catholic  cathedral  is  also  a  very 
handsome  building  for  a  new  town  like  Sydney,  and  would 
indeed  be  considered  such  anywhere ;  its  interior  is  re- 
markably fine.  The  Scotch  church  is  a  plain  fabric,  but 
as  good  as  some  in  its  mother  country.  I  say  the  Scotch 
church,  by  which  I  mean  that  in  which  Dr.  Lang  presides. 
There  is  another,  but  Dr.  Lang's  was  the  original  one, 
and  he  is  certainly  in  every  way  entitled  to  be,  as  he  is, 
at  the  head  of  the  establishment  in  this  country.  He  is 
author  of  a  history  of  the  colony ;  and  is,  in  various  respects, 
rather  a  remarkable  person.  He  has,  I  believe,  four  times 
braved  the  ocean,  and  made  the  voyage  to  England  on 
different  errands,  but  chiefly  on  the  affairs  of  his  church. 
He  has  obtained  for  himself  the  character  of  great  pug- 
nacity, and  is  considered  not  to  be  very  scrupulous  as  to 
either  his  language  or  his  assertions;  and  will,  occasionally, 
descend  from  his  sphere. 

I  believe  it  is  true  that  vice,  in  New  South  Wales,  is 
not  public  outrage,  so  much  as  domestic  iniquity.  But 
it  is  rather  extraordinary  that  men  of  his  calibre  should 
not  see  that  their  thunders  lose  their  power  when  hurled 
at  individuals  instead  of  at  the  multitude ;  but  Dr.  Lang 
is  no  common  man.  I  went  on  Sunday  to  hear  him 
preach.  I  was  very  much  struck  at  first  with  his  meagre 
appearance,  his  low,  flat  head,  unmarked  features,  and 
the  total  absence  in  his  countenance  of  the  fire  and  force 
of  genius.     He  strongly  resembles,  however,  one  of  the 
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ablest  men  of  his  day,  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Brown, 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  the  resemblance  extends  even  to  the  single  lock 
of  hair  that  used  to  curl  over  that  mild  and  thoughtful 
brow.  Dr.  Lang's  for^ead  is  particularly  low,  and  be- 
speaks none  of  the  intellect  and  talent  which  he  undoubt- 
edly possesses;  phrenologically  speaking,  it  is  a  poor 
development  as  far  as  I  could  see  at  the  distance  I  sat 
from  his  throne.  It  is  not  a  contracted  fordiead  how- 
ever, and  there  is  a  considerable  breadth  from  ear  to  ear ; 
which  points  to  battle !  His  manner  is  not  bad,  but 
it  is  not  forcible :  his  diction  is  clear ;  but  his  voice  is 
not  sustained  to  the  termination  of  his  sentences,  and, 
consequently,  the  pith  of  them  is  sometimes  lost.  liis 
matter  is  certainly  clever,  and  you  cannot  hear  many 
passages  of  his  discourse  without  recognizing  the  man 
of  talent. 

Upon  the  whole  I  left  the  church  confirmed  in  my 
expectation  of  finding  in  Dr.  Lang  a  man  of  a  superior 
order  of  mind.  He  is  proprietor,  it  is  said,  of  the  Colonial 
Observer  newspaper ;  and  writes  in  it  pretty  regularly 
under  the  apology  of  its  being  necessary  to  combat  the 
opposition  the  Scotch  Church  has  within  itself,  and 
meets  with  from  others,  and  to  write  down  as  well  as 
preach  down  the  loose  principles  and  practice  of  the 
cdony.  Like  all  such  men,  Dr.  Lang  has  his  enemies ; 
but  he  is,  as  a  writer,  preacher,  and  public  character — 
in  sarcasm,  originality,  and  energy — ^the  Andrew  Thom- 
son of  New  South  Wales.  The  colony  owes  to  this 
gentleman,  I  am  told,  very  much,  in  different  ways,  and 
especially  with  reference  to  the  interest  he  took  in  the 
proq>erity  of  the  Australian  college. 

The  public  buildings  generally  are  scarcely  in  keeping 
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with  the  otherwise  advanced  state  of  this  beautiful  town. 
It  is  somewhat  singular  in  a  purely  trading  community, 
that  they  have  no  Exchange^  or  place  "  where  merchants 
most  do  congregate.'*  There  is  no  such  place  in  Sydney, 
and  most  of  the  wharfs  are  the  property  of  private  indi* 
viduals.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  traders  here  are  more 
properly  designated  by  the  title  of  general  storekeepers^ 
than  by  the  higher  name  of  merchants. 

The  public  provision-market  is  one  of  the  best  erections 
in  the  town ;  it  is  divided  into  spacious  halls  for  meat, 
vegetables,  flowers,  &c.,  and  is  kept  remarkably  clean.  It 
is  open  on  certain  evenings  of  the  week,  as  well  as  by  day, 
and  the  fruits  and  flowers  look  very  beautiful  by  larnp^ 
light.  Certain  classes  make  it  a  promenade  at  these  hours, 
and,  perhaps,  this  is  the  best  place  to  obtain  a  correct  idea 
of  the  bourgeois  of  Sydney. 

The  court-house  is  of  plain  .red  sandstone,  and  of 
unpretending  exterior,  close  adjoining  St.  James's  Church. 
The  two,  indeed,  at  a  distance,  appear  to  be  one  building, 
with  the  only  spire  in  Sydney  towering  above  it ;  but,  in 
fact,  it  is  separated  from  the  church  and  spire  by  a  narrow 
lane.  It  has  been  condemned,  for  some  time  past,  as  likely 
to  endanger  the  lives  of  judges  and  jury ;  and  a  new  one  is 
now  being  erected,  which  promises  to  be  all  that  could  be 
desired,  except  as  to  situation  ;  being  at  a  most  inconve- 
nient distance  from  town. 

Decidedly  the  most  imposing  structure  in  all  Sydney^ 
and,  I  should  think,  in  the  whole  colony,  is  the  New  Royal 
Hotel,  in  George  Street.  It  is  quite  Eastern  in  its  plan 
and  appearance,  and  is,  certainly,  in  its  height,  elegance, 
and  lightness,  one  of  the  handsomest  erections  I  ever  saw 
in  any  country.  It  is  four  stories  high.  The  principal 
public  room,  which  is  also  used  as  a  ball-room,  admits  of 
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being  made,  by  means  of  the  folding-doors,  two  hundred 
and  fourteen  feet  in  length  ;  and  is  forty-two  in  breadth, 
and  twenty-four  in  height !  The  front  is  subdivided  into 
compartments  by  pillars,  wooden  above,  and  stone  bdow, 
the  whole  presenting  a  display  of  admirable  taste  in  the 
designer.  Such  places,  however,  are  not  fitted  for  the 
youth  of  Britain  landing  on  this  shore,  with  the  hope  and 
intention  of  making  **  his  plack  a  bawbee.'"  Every  thing 
at  this  hotel  is  excessively  dear ;  and  that  young  man  is 
much  to  be  pitied,  who  seeks  rest  and  pleasure  within  its 
walls.  Petty*s  is  the  principal  private  hotel  in  Sydney, 
and  the  New  Royal  Hotel  the  principal  public  one.  I  do 
not  know  that  the  charges  in  either  are  out  of  proportion 
to  the  prices  of  everything  in  Australia.  But  when  a 
young  man,  wearied  with  the  monotony  of  his  cabin,  finds 
himself  seated  at  a  comfortable  table  in  such  houses,  the 
contrast  is  apt  to  induce  him  to  take  his  ease  in  his  inn 
and  enjoy  himself ;  and  he  only  finds  out  his  error  in  not 
seeking  for  a  private  lodging,  when  at  the  end  of  the  month 
he  calls  for  his  bill,  and  finds  to  his  dismay  that  what  he 
considered  moderate  living,  has  cost  him  a  sum  which  will 
heavily  tax  his  principal. 

Board  and  lodging  are,  comparatively,  much  cheaper ; 
and  a  young  man  would  do  wisely  to  resort  to  a  respect- 
able boarding-house.  Such  are  to  be  met  with,  of  all 
descriptions  and  at  all  rates ;  but,  for  forty-five  shillings 
a-week,  the  best  may  be  got,  and  with  a  private  room. 
Here  a  man  knows  his  exact  expenses,  and  can  calculate 
to  a  shilling  what  he  can  afford  for  other  enjoyments. 
But  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  or  such  places,  an  inexperienced 
youth  is  apt  to  forget  last  night's  doings  and  the  penalty, 
till  reminded,  when  too  late,  by  a  bill  that  empties  his 
sack! 
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Most  of  the  houses  are  of  brick,  covered  with  plaster, 
which  does  not  appear  to  stand  well  in  this  climate ;  either 
from  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  or  from  the  want 
of  lime  in  the  mortar,  it  being  scarce,  and  often,  indeed 
generally,  obtained  from  sea  shells.  I  also  observed  that 
beneath  verandahs  in  the  open  air,  and  even  in  the  houses, 
the  ceilings  often  fall  down,  and  leave  the  laths  visible. 
Many  houses  are  of  wood,  and  many  of  stone ;  which,  as 
Sydney  is  situated  upon  a  fine  yellow  sandstone  stratum, 
one  would  expect  would  be  the  only  material  used. 

The  town  originally  seems  to  have  been  built  of  slabs ; 
but  that  was  to  be  expected,  from  the  necessity  of  imme- 
diate shelter  for  the  first  settlers.  Some  are  of  overlapt 
work,  like  the  houses  at  Devouport,  adjoining  Plymouth, 
and  look  neat.  The  universal  roof,  from  that  of  the 
government-house  to  that  of  the  hovel,  is  shingle ;  that 
is,  wooden  slates,  nearly  of  the  same  dimensions  as  our. 
smaller  slate  at  home,  and  so  like  stone  slate,  that  it  was 
some  days  before  I  observed  that  they  lacked  the  gloss  of 
Aisdale  or  Queen  and  Countess,  and  were  only  wood. 
They  are  split  from  Australian  forest-oak ;  will  last,  if 
well  put  on,  for  twenty  years  ;  and  cost,  by  the  square  of 
ten  feet,  or  one  hundred  square  feet,  only  thirty-five 
shillings,  every  expense  included.  They  have  but  one 
drawback — the  danger  of  fire.  A  few  houses  which  have 
been  lately  built  are  roofed  with  slates. 

Much  of  the  wood  used  now  in  the  inside  work  of  the 
better  mansions  is  cedar,  of  large  dimensions,  and  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful — so  prettily  veined,  and  in  every 
way  resembling  so  strongly  the  Honduras  mahogany, 
that  one  cannot,  without  minute  inspection^  perceive  the 
difference.     It  is  not  from  Lebanon !  but  from  the  banks 
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of  the  Clarence  river,  and  from  the  country  to  the  north- 
ward of  Moreton  Bay. 

Many  of  the  private  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
are  delightful  little  retreats,  placed  amid  beautiful  gar- 
dens and  scenery,  wood  and  water.  Many  are  magnifi- 
cent in  their  architecture  and  dimensions.  When  you 
inquire  the  names,  however,  of  some  of  them,  you  are 
amused  at  hearing,  in  reply,  a  nickname  generally  indi- 
cative of  the  calling  or  origin  of  its  possessor  or  builder. 
*^  Frying-pan  Hall,''  for  instance,  a  very  handsome  chateau 
in  the  neighbourhood  belonged  to  a  person  who,  after 
serving  his  term  of  bondage  of  seven  years,  followed  the 
useful  calling  of  an  ironsmith !  It  is  not  safe  to  be  too 
curious  in  Australia,  as  to  either  fortune  or  family  :  we 
must  take  the  good  the  gods  provide  us,  and  the  civili- 
ties sometimes  vouchsafed  the  stranger,  without  much 
inquiry  as  to  the  pedigree  of  the  host,  or  the  mode  in 
which  his  wealth  was  acquired.  Personal  history  is  at 
a  discount ;  and  good  memories  and  inquisitive  minds  are 
peculiarly  disliked. 

When  I  landed  first  on  the  beach,  I  was  naturally 
desirous  of  being  relieved  of  my  baggage.  Small  as  it 
was  in  bulk,  I  should  have  in  vain  waited  for  anything 
of  the  nature  of  a  porter,  or  cab,  or  coach.  There  axe 
no  such  conveniences  in  Sydney, — a  very  extraordinary 
deficiency  in  a  place  of  its  size.  A  dray  may  be  had  to 
transport  heavy  goods  landed  at  this  place,  if  you  walk 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  into  the  town  ;  but  the  lesser  oon- 
veniences  are  not  to  be  found. 

Evidences  of  civilisation,  however,  and  proofs  of  one's 
being  in  a  land  of  money  and  of  dwseSy  are  seen  on 
every  hand.  They  have  their  theatres,  amateur  theatri- 
cals, promenades,   balls,  concerts,   reviews,   bands,   and 
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other  amusements.  The  Theatre-Royal  is  a  very  neat 
house  and  is  tastefully  ornamented ;  and  the  knights  and 
ladies  of  the  sock  and  buskin  are  most  respectable  in 
character  and  talent  The  exterior  of  this  theatre  is 
extremely  good,  but  the  shops  beneath  take  away  greatly 
from  its  appearance.  Sign  or  Dalle  Casse  has  a  very 
unique  but  neat  theatre,  next  door  to  my  friend  Lewis 
de  Bemstinghe's  new  and  handsome  shop:  his  enter- 
tainments consist  in  minor  pieces,  horsemanship,  tom- 
foolery, and  the  like.  These  are  among  the  chief  places 
of  public  resort  in  Sydney ;  but  I  should  not  say,  as  far 
as  my  observation  goes,  that  they  are  much  patronised 
by  the  soi-disant  upper  classes. 

In  Sydney  one  naturally  looks  for  the  badge  of  the 
country — convicts  and  shackles.  In  the  morning,  fore- 
noon, and  evening,  large  bands  of  these  unfortunate 
persons  are  to  be  seen  marching,  two,  and  sometimes, 
three  or  four  abreast,  to  and  from  their  respective  places 
of  labour.  They  are  nearly  all  dressed  alike,  in  a  garb 
of  hodden  gray,  or  duck,  and  are  branded  with  the  initials 
of  the  place  of  their  confinement — as  P.  B.,  signifying 
Paramatta  Barracks,  &c.  Some  of  the  greater  delin- 
quents are  also  to  be  seen  in  bands,  chained  by  the  ankle, 
and  sometimes  to  each  other,  when  marching  from  one 
place  of  imprisonment  to  another.  Some  few  are  dressed  in 
piebald,  brown  and  yellow  cloth,  so  that  should  they 
attempt  an  escape  they  may  be  instantly  known. 

The  squalor  carceris  is  generally  written  in  the 
sunken  cheeks  and  unhealthy  countenances  of  these 
wretched  men.  Many  have  a  stupid  heavy  expression; 
others  have  cunning  printed  most  manifestly  on  their 
faces ;  and  some  have  the  villain  written  in  every  fea- 
ture.    I  dare  say  I  may  be  in  error  in  my  observation, 
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that  the  general  colour  of  eye  of  these  criminals  was 
black ;  but  certainly  the  eye  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
offspring  of  the  earliest  convicts,  the  generation  now 
peopling  Sydney,  is  of  that  hue.  The  convicts  are 
guarded  to  and  from  their  work ;  and  it  is  not  often  that 
escape  is  effected :  when  it  is,  the  bush  is  their  resort, 
whence  the  perpetration  of  additional  crimes  generally 
consigns  them  to  Norfolk  Island,  or  the  gallows. 

The  communication  with  the  interior  is  now  very 
regular;  mail  coaches,  as  they  are  termed  by  a  very 
strong  figure  of  speech,  run  in  every  direction,  and  the 
scarlet-coated  postman  raps  at  your  door  almost  as  regu- 
larly as  at  home.  On  some  roads, — I  am  not  sure  that  it 
is  so  on  all, — the  conveyance  stops  at  sunset  at  the  ap- 
pointed inn,  till  light  enables  its  driver  again  to  steer  clear 
of  the  obstructions  on  the  way.  My  son  is  off  in  the  one 
for  Bathurst  to-day — ^a  shaky-looking  double  gig  on  two 
wheels ;  the  distance  is  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles, 
and  is  accomplished  in  the  space  of  about  forty-eight 
hours,  including  stoppages,  which,  by  the  by,  occupy 
the  principal  part  of  the  time ! 

The  roads  about  Sydney,  and  the  streets,  are  just 
passable  in  some  parts  in  dry  weather :  in  wet,  I  should 
imagine  them  to  resemble  anything  rather  than  roads. 
The  soil  around  is  one  universal  white  sand;  and  in 
this  point  Governor  Philip  did  not  improve  matters  in 
preferring  the  site  of  Sydney  to  the  shores  of  Botany 
Bay.  During  a  brickfielder  this  sand  is  most  annoying, 
and  penetrates  everywhere.  One  hill  in  the  neighbour- 
hood— Brickfield-hill — whence  these  tornadoes  take  their 
name,  sends  forth  a  perfect  drift  of  this  sand.  It  is 
astonishing  how  any  plant  can  grow  in  it,  so  arid  as 
it  is ;    yet  most  plants  do,  and  some  very  luxuriantly. 
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Od  sultry  days,  hot  fiery  vapours  are  seen  proceeding  from 
it,  as  in  the  Desert  of  Arabia.  Potatoes  do  not  grow 
well  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  from  want  of 
sufficient  moisture. 

Notwithstanding  this  whiteness  of  the  soil,  the  view 
from  my  windows  is  most  beautiful.  They  command 
the  cove  with  the  shipping  floating  peacefully  on  its  unruf- 
fled bosom ;  the  government  domain,  with  its  dark  forest 
oak,  and  darker  and  more  graceful  Norfolk  pines,  its  green 
slope  to  the  water,  and  its  picturesque  irregular  old  man- 
sion ;  and  the  more  ambitious  new  government-house  half 
hid  among  the  shrubbery.  The  distant  hills  are  dark  and 
sombre,  and  appear  covered  with  brushwood  or  brown 
heath ;  and  in  their  outline  remind  me  of  our  own  bleak 
Lammermoors,  with  just  here  and  there  a  bare  spot  peep- 
ing out,  and  showing  the  poverty  of  the  soil  in  the  district 
around  this  sweet  Queen  of  Australia.  At  Paramatta, 
at  the  head  of  this  arm  of  the  sea,  only  fifteen  miles 
inland,  the  nature  of  the  soil  is  altogether  different, 
and  every  esculent  plant  grows  excellently  and  abundantly. 

I  went  to  what  is  called  the  Park  to-day — it  has  some 
other  name,  but  I  forget  it, — to  see  a  few  soldiers  reviewed, 
and  hear  the  band.  There  were  a  great  many  carriages, 
gigs,  horsemen,  and  pedestrians.  It  waa  the  first  time 
that  I  bad  seen,  in  the  open  air,  an  assemblage  of  the 
people. 

I  observed  no  good  steeds  on  the  ground,  and  I  have 
scarcely  seen  what  in  Britain  would  be  called  a  well-shaped 
horse,  since  my  arrival.  Most  are  sheep-necked,  lanky- 
leggy,  weedy-looking  cattle.  This  was  a  gala  day,  and  I 
should  have  supposed  that  the  best  would  have  been  on  the 
field;  but  possibly  it  is  a  rule  with  the  aristocracyQ.)  of  New 
South  Wales  not  to  sport  their  best  nags  on  such  plebeian 
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occasions.  The  heat  while  we  were  on  the  ground  to-day  was 
very  great,  yet  not  beyond  what  I  have  known  it  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  the  weather,  in  its  changeableness  in  this,  the 
April  of  Britain,  very  much  resembles  that  of  the  English 
October  or  November.  But  here  no  change  in  leaf  or  grass 
meets  the  eye :  universal  greenness  reigns  at  all  seasons. 
To-night  it  rains  violently,  and  lightens  as  it  does  in  no 
other  country — sheet  upon  sheet,  flash  upon  flash,  illumi- 
nating the  whole  heavens  above,  and  earth  beneath,  with  a 
lurid  blue  glaring  light,  that  envelopes  you,  as  it  were,  and 
blinds  your  eyes,  and,  if  you  are  walking,  compels  you  to 
stand  still.  Here  it  often,  indeed  generally,  rains  after  a 
fashion  unknown  in  England — ^pouring  down  as  if  a  water- 
spout had  burst  directly  over  head. 

The  precocity  of  the  female  sex  in  Australia  is  extraor- 
dinary. I  was  told,  the  other  day,  of  a  motiier  thu1;een 
years  of  age  !  This  must  be  an  unusual  case ;  but  at 
fifteen  the  instances  are  numerous.  At  twelve,  they  have 
the  form  and  appearance  of  women.  They  look  much 
older,  however,  than  they  are ;  and  one  with  difficulty 
credits  the  extreme  youth  of  some.  I  am  not  aware  that 
life  is  proportionally  shorter ;  indeed,  that  can  scarcely  yet 
be  known  accurately  in  the  colony ;  but  I  find  that  the 
enamel  of  youth  and  beauty  is  gone  here  at  an  earlier  age 
than  that  at  which  it  reaches  its  perfection  with  us.  The 
young  men  and  boys  of  this  country  appear  sharper,  quicker, 
and  more  manly  than  at  home,  and  speak  with  a  keener 
and  more  decided  confidence  in  their  own  opinions.  But 
in  this  also,  it  is  said,  the  fruit  does  not  fulfil  the  promise 
of  the  blossom. 

The  stranger,  on  landing  in  Australia  firom  a  long  sea 
voyage,  runs  no  little  danger  of  catching  his  death  ftov^ 
damp  clothes.     The  Sydney  folks  seem  to  have  no  idea  of 
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dry  ones.  It  requires  a  large  stock  of  linen  and  other 
necessaries  to  get  comfortably  through  a  four  months' 
voyage — in  tropical  heat  part  of  the  time^  too ;  and  in  his 
haste  to  have  a  thoroughly  clean  wardrobe,  the  new  comer 
sends  away  every  article  to  the  laundress  (at  three-pence 
per  piece,  be  it  told  in  a  parenthesis).  Such  of  them  as 
are  immediately  needed  are  put  on  without  any  previous 
examination ;  and  shuddering,  chills,  rhemnatism,  and 
cramp  are  in  reserve.  At  Paramatta,  the  female  convicts 
do  washing  as  a  task,  at  two  shillings  per  dozen  pieces, 
which  is  a  consideration  when  the  stock  of  clothes  is  large  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  a  newly-arrived  settler  there  is  no  con- 
sideration in  Australia  so  small  as  not  to  be  worth  atten* 
tion.  The  emigrant  will  soon  find  that  all  his  extra 
savings  will  not  cover  his  extra  demands.  But  the  danger 
to  the  coBStitution  of  putting  on  wet  clothes  is  of  still  more 
importance. 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  most  beautiful  spot  I  ever 
saw — the  Botanical  Gardens  of  Sydney.  It  was  literally 
a  walk  through  Paradise ;  the  only  difference  betwixt  it  and 
Eden  being,  that  here  every  tree  was  forbidden,  and  death 
and  destruction  awarded,  by  man-traps  and  other  means,  to 
those  that  touched  their  fruit.  These  Botanical  Gardens 
in  position  are  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  situation 
is  a  beautiful  slope  down  to  a  '*  lovely  peaceful  bay,"  and 
is  surrounded  by  the  domain  encircling  the  government-* 
house  on  the  one  side,  and  by  Nature,  in  her  wildest 
aspect,  on  the  other — the  Bush.  This  also  is  on  a  hill, 
and  sloping  down  to  another  bay  on  the  opposite  side.  But 
the  splendour  of  the  plants,  the  treee,  the  flowers  !  Every 
production  of  the  East  is  here ;  every  plant,  every  fruit, 
every  beautiful  flower  is  to  be  seen  in  these  gardens  in 
the  highest  possible  perfection.      The  intensity  of  one^s 
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admiration  is  almost  painful.  The  never-ending  variety  of 
colour  is  dazzling ;  the  scent  of  the  orange-flower,  though 
luxuriously  grateful,  is  oppressive.  But  the  whole  no 
words  can  do  justice  to. 

I  never  till  now  had  so  great  cause  to  regret  my  want 
of  accurate  botanical  knowledge ;  would  that  I  had  wor- 
shipped Flora  more  devoutly !  One  cannot  move  in 
these  Hesperides  without  something  new  and  rare  meet- 
ing the  eye  :  the  unlearned  can  only  wonder  and  admire. 

I  went  to-day  to  the  supreme  court  with  my  friend 
Mr.  R.,  and  heard  his  honour  the  chief  justice  condemn 
a  poor  culprit  to  death.  The  prisoner  was  a  man  of  a 
peculiarly  bad  countenance,  and  denied  his  guilt  after  sen- 
tence with  the  greatest  sangfroid.  The  present  diief 
justice  is  a  sensible-looking,  middle-aged  man,  with  a 
very  thoughtful  expression.  He  passed  sentence  with 
great  impressiveness,  shortly,  but  forcibly. 

Mr.  A.  B.  the  solicitor-general^  is  a  mild  agreeable- 
looking  person :  I  was  introduced  to  him  in  court.  There 
was  one  of  the  counsel,  the  oldest  barrister  present,  whose 
countenance  betokened  great  acuteness :  his  keen,  gray  eye 
and  general  contour  reminded  me  instantly  of  the  late 
John  Clerk,  Lord  Elden,  once  one  of  the  brightest  orna- 
ments of  the  Scottish  bar.  Upon  the  whole,  however, 
what  with  the  want  of  that  to  which  my  eye  has  ever 
been  accustomed — the  coloured  robes  and  proper  hat — the 
vulgarity  of  one  or  two  of  the  gownsmen,  the  general 
appearance  of  the  court-room^  and  the  meanness  of  its  fur- 
niture— the  supreme  court  of  New  South  Wales  did  not 
make  a  favourable  impression  upon  me.  There  ate  three 
judges — the  chief  justice  and  two  puisne  judges :  they  are 
generally  appointed  from  the  English  bar :  the  former  has 
a  salary  of  £2,000,  and  the  latter  of  £1,500  each :  all 
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are  respectable  in  ability,  and  one  of  them  is  consider^ 
a  very  able  lawyer.  The  title  is  "  your  honour/'  The 
emolument  is  not  equal  to  the  heavy  expenses  of  living 
in  Australia.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  the  judges 
ought  to  be  selected  from  the  colonial  bar,  or  whether  the 
mode  hitherto  adopted  should  be  continued  of  sending 
them  from  the  bar  of  England :  but,  doubtless,  it  will 
ultimately  be  here  as  in  other  countries,  that  the  bar  will 
furnish  its  own  superiors.  Were  this  now  the  case,  the 
difficulty  would  be  excessive  of  getting  the  leading  bar- 
risters to  accept  the  office  of  judge,  however  in  other  re- 
spects it  may  be  inviting ;  as  the  difference  betwixt  their 
professional  income,  say,  £3,000  or  £4,000  per  annum, 
and  £1,500,  would  be  a  sacrifice  too  great  to  make  for 
the  honour  received. 

To  a  stranger  there  is  a  want  of  that  peculiar  bearing 
towards  each  other,  in  the  different  ranks  of  the  profes- 
sion, that  one  sees  and  admires  so  much  in  Britain ;  and 
the  tart  rejoinders  of  the  counsel  to  the  judges  surprised 
me  not  a  little  :  they  had  all  the  abruptness  but  none  of 
the  point  of  Mr.  Clerk's  celebrated  reply  to  Lord  Eldon, 
when  checked  by  his  lordship  in  an  appeal  case :  "  My  lord, 
it  is  my  privilege  to  speak,  but  it  is  your  duty  to  hear.*' 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  complexity  and 
difficulty  of  the  English  law, — its  divided  jurisdiction  of 
law  and  equity,  its  system  of  common-law  pleading,  and 
its  artificial  principles  of  evidence, — it  will  be  matter  of 
surprise  that  in  so  young  a  colony  as  New  South  Wales, 
where  the  relations  of  society  are  so  simple  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  mother  country,  the  whole  body  of 
Euglish  law  should  have  been  introduced,  and  be  now 
acted  upon  for  the  administration  of  justice.  The  plead- 
ings, both  in  equity  and  in  common  law,  flourish  in  their 
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fall  prolixity ;  ami  a  plentifiil  crop  of  litig»t'<""  '*  ***«»*< 
produced  by  the  technical  nUes  of  practice,     ^"^.^iiwi- 
quence  is,  that  a  large  harvest  is  reaped  by  'be  I'S^^  j 
fession.     It  is  asserted,  marTellous  as  it  may  'Pf""^  It"     1 
during  the  recent  crisis  even    the  attorneys  tli«»K<»«>     [ 
^rere  thxked  at  the   money^   squandered  away  'O  '<*°^      | 
pToceediDgs.  cfaiefiy  in   consequence  of  embarrassed  t^*** 
being  aniious  to  stave  off  the  day  of  payment  as  long'  " 
possible.     There  is  one  legal  institution  in  Australia!,  t  -*>' 
operation  of  which  in  actual  practice  it  may  be  of  sor:"* 
service  to  describe  :   I  aUude    to   the  trial   of  AM  Prrwms 
cesses  before  two  respectable  men,  (qnalifei  to  act  as  sjx?- 
cial  jurore.)  such  as  storekeepers  and  magistrates,  instead 
of  before  a  jury  of  twelve   men.     If  either  party  wish  to 
submit  the  trial  to  a  jury,  it  is  at  their  option  to  do  so. 
A^in,  if    either  party  desire  to  have  a  cause  tried   by 
special  jnro^  «  motion  to    that  effect  must  be  made,  and 
the  court   -w^"  8'»>>t  it  on  proper  grounds  being  shown. 
JJut   both       ♦'"«'    proceedings    are    extraordinary.       The 
ordinary    «o«J«  »'  trial  is   by   two  assessors.    They   are 
charged  \yy       '.^""'^e  in  the  same  manner  as  a  jury,  and 
in  case  of    "  difference  of  opinion,  the  judge  may  give  a 
casting  vo*^'      ""  assessors  receive  ftom   the  successful 
j»rty  ten  e*^'^^  ^ach ;  and  as  the  two  assessors  generally 
sit:  the  wis"''  ""^  'key  sometimes  earn  a  very  handsome 
ireiBunerat**'""        ***  advantages  of  this  institution  are 
these :  gr<3»**'  ^'spatch  than  when  the  trial  is  by  jury  •, 
the  withdr^-J*""'  °'  ''•»  men  instead  of  twelve  from  their 
private  aflf^**^ '  ^  '*»e  confidence  which  is  usually  gene- 
rated by  tJa"  P""'"""  and  character  of  the  assessors.  With 
respect  to  <*'  «™°'>unents  of  the  legal  profession,  it  must 
not  be  inf*5*^***  '*'**  ^^  profession  of  an  attorney  is  neces- 
"*y  a  tbr»"°8  ™*  in  Sydney ;— so  far  from  it,   that 
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that  tlie  general  colour  of  eye  of  these  criminals  was 
black  -,  but  certainly  the  eye  of  the  ^eater  part  of  the 
ofTspTing  of  ^^^  earliest  convicts,  the  generation  now 
peopling  Syd"«y.  is  of  that  hue.  The  convicts  «re 
guarded  to  al»<l  from  their  worlt ;  and  it  is  not  often  that 
escape  is  eflf«*='^  '•  when  it  is,  the  bnah  is  their  reaott, 
wlience  the  perpetration  of  additional  crimes  generally 
consigns  thelO  to  Norfolk  Island,  or  the  gallows. 

The  comirino'eation   with  the  interior    is  now  very 

regular;    maJ^    coaches,    as  they  are  termed   by  a  very 

strong  iignre  "f  speech,  run  in  every  direction,    and  the 

scarlet-coated    Postman  raps  at  your  door  almost  as  regii- 

l£»rly  as  at  hon^e.      On  some  roads, — I  am  not  sure  that  it 

i^  so  on  all, — ^^^  conveyance  stops  at  sunset  at  the  ap- 

■^yointed  inn,  till  ^'ffht  enables  its  driver  again  to  steer  clear 

^^f  the  obstractiODS  on  the  way.     My  son  is  off  in  the  one 

-for  Bathurst  to-day — a  shaky-looking  double  gig   on    two 

-wbeels ;    the  distance  is  one  hundred    and   thirty  miles, 

»nd   is  accomplished  in  the  space  of  about  forty-eight 

J30urs,    including  'loppages,   which,  by  the    by,  occupy 

the  principal  pW  of  the  time ! 

The  toads  about  Sydney  and  the  streets,  are  just 
passable  ,„  some  parts  i„  ^^^  „„ather-.  in  wet,  I  shouM 
imagine  tbem  «"  "semble  anything  rather  than  roads. 
The  soil  around  is  one  universal  white  sand ;  and  in 
»>>'«  point  Governor  Philip  jjj  „„t  improve  matters  in 
preferring  the  site  of  Sydney  to  the  shores  of  Botany 
-B*y-  DnrinK  *  **"'=''fielder  this  sand  is  most  annoying, 
a"''  penetrates  everywhere.  One  hill  in  the  neighbour- 
hood_-Bfjj)j  field-hill — wl,,.^,^  these  tornadoes  take  their 
name,  sends  f"'^"'  *  Perfect  drift  of  this  sand.  It  is 
"s'onishjng  Ji""'  ™y  Plant  can  grow  in  it,  so  arid  as 
it  is;    yg(  ^^ i^st  plants    do,    and  some  very  luxuriantly. 
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admiration  is  almost  painful.  The  never-ending  variety  of 
colour  ifi  dazzling ;  the  scent  of  the  oiange-flower,  though 
luxuriously  grateful,  is  oppressive.  But  the  whole  no 
words  can  do  justice  to. 

1  never  till  now  had  bo  great  cause  to  repret  my  want 
of  accurate  botanical  knowledge ;   would  that  I  had  wor- 
shipped   Flora  more   devoutly!      One   cannot    move  in 
these  Hesperides  without  something  new  and  rare  meet- 
ing the  eye  :  the  unlearned  can  only  wonder  and  admire. 
I  went  to-day  to  the  supreme   court  with   my  friend 
Mr.  R.,  and  heard  his  honour  the  chief  justice  condemn 
a  poor  culprit  to  death.    The  prisoner  was  a  man  of  » 
peculiarly  bad  countenance,  and  denied  his  guilt  after  sen- 
tence with  the  greatest  sangfroid.     The  present  chief 
justice  is  a  sensible-looking,    middle-aged  man»  with  a 
very   thoughtful    expression.      He   passed  sentence    with 
great  impressiveness,  shortly,  but  forcibly. 

M'-  A.  B.  the    solicitor-general,   is  a  mild  agreeable- 

iookJog  person :   I  was  introduced  to  him  in  court.  There 

**'as  one  of  the  counsel,  the  oldest  barrister  present,  whose 

t^ountenancg  betokened  great  acuteness  :  his  keen,  gray  eye 

*"«  gejie^^  contour   reminded    me    instantly  of  the  late 

**  "  *-'JerJc,  Jjord  Elden,  once  one  of  the  brightest  oma- 

wb"^   of  iijg.    Scottish  bar.     Upon    the  whole,  however, 

jj^      ^^tb  (iie    vvant  of  that  to  which    my  eye  has  ever 

vui     ^^^torTMcA — the  coloured  robes  and  proper  hat — the 

^PiZ^^^y  of  oxie    or   two  of  the  gownsmen,    the  general 

jjj'j        ''lee  of  tt"^  court-room,  and  the  meanness  of  its  fur- 

'»afre*^^'*es»^f'®™^  ^°^^  ***  ^^"^  South  Wales  did  not 

Jud'cB  *  ^»'oux--»*'**'  impression  upon  me.     There  ace  three 

S^ner  ^'*e  cr*»  »^*^  justiceand  two  puisne  judges  :  they  are 

a  salar^  «Po^:»i*»*^**  ^""^  '"^^  English  bar :  the  former  has 

^  °^  icW,  *>****»  *"*  ****  **^'^  *'^  £1,500   each:  all 
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full  prolixity ;  and  a  plentiful  crop  of  litigation  is  said  to  be 
produced  by  the  technical  rules  of  practice*     The  conse- 
quence is,  that  a  large  harvest  is  reaped  by  the  legal  pro- 
fession .     It  is  asserted,  marvellous  as  it  may  appear,  that 
during  the  recent  crisis  even  the  attorneys  themselves 
were  shocked  at  the  money  squandered  away  in  \e^ 
proceedings,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  embarrassed  mea 
being  anxious  to  stave  off  the  day  of  payment  as  long  as 
possible.     There  is  one  legal  institution  in  Australia,  the 
operation  of  which  in  actual  practice  it  may  be  of  some 
service  to  describe :  I  allude  to  the  trial  of  Nisi  Prius 
cases  before  two  respectable  men,  (qualified  to  act  as  spe- 
cial jurors,)  such  as  storekeepers  and  magistrates,  instead 
of  before  a  jury  of  twelve  men.     If  either  party  wish  to 
submit  the  trial  to  a  jury,  it  is  at  their  option  to  do  so. 
Again,  if  either  party  desire  to  have  a  cause  tried  by 
special  jurors,  a  motion  to  that  effect  must  be  made,  and 
the  court  will  grant  it  on  proper  grounds  being  shown. 
But  both    these   proceedings    are    extraordinary.      The 
ordinary  mode  of  trial  is  by  two  assessors.     They  are 
jcharged  by  the  judge  in  the  same  manner  as  a  jury,  and 
in  case  of  a  difference  of  opinion,  the  judge  may  give  a 
casting  vote.     The  assessors  receive  from  the  successful 
iparty  ten  shillings  ieach  ;  and  as  the  two  assessors  generally 
'sit:  the  whole  day,  they  sometimes  earn  a  very  handsome 
remuneration.      The  advantages  of  this  institution  are 
these :  greater  despatch  than  when  the  trial  is  by  jury ; 
the  withdrawal  of  two  men  instead  of  twelve  from  their 
private  affairs ;  and  the  confidence  which  is  usually  gene- 
rated by  the  position  and  character  of  the  assessors.  With 
respect  to  the  emoluments  of  the  legal  profession,  it  must 
not  be  inferred  that  the  profession  of  an  attorney  is  neces- 
sarily a  thriving  one  in  Sydney ; — so  far  from  it,  that 
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there  is  no  place  where  connexion  is  of  greater  import- 
ance, and  where,  consequently,  the  bulk  of  the  business 
is  in  fewer  hands,  while  many  are  without  clients.  With 
respect  to  the  higher  branch  of  the  profession,  the  fees 
are  not,  I  understand,  upon  so  high  a  scale  as  in  Eng- 
land, partly  in  consequence  of  the  great  competition  of 
forensic  talent,  and  in  the  next  place,  the  business  is,  as 
in  Scotland  and  England,  engrossed  by  the  older  prac- 
titioners ;  while  the  numerous  barristers  who  have  re- 
cently arrived  in  Sydney,  or  have  sprung  up  in  the 
colony,  have  only  the  crumbs  to  share  among  them. 
In  former  times,  I  believe  that  fees  of  fifty,  sixty,  and 
even  one  hundred  guineas  were  not  of  very  rare  oc- 
currence ;  but  even  in  the  most  important  cases  such  fees 
are  now  unknown.  The  name  of  one  calculating  indivi- 
dual is  generally  to  be  found  in  the  list  of  causes,  each 
day ;  and  it  is  said,  that  he  systematically  refuses  to  pay 
every  demand,  the  use  of  the  money  due  being  of  more  im- 
portance to  him  in  his  large  concerns  than  the  increased 
amount  which  he  is  ultimately  forced  to  pay  under  the 
decision  of  the  court. 

The  New  South  Wales  bar  was,  after  the  death  of  a 
Dr.  Wardel,  a  lawyer  of  great  ability  and  practice,  and  the 
retirement  of  a  gentleman  named  Wentworth,  so  ill  sup- 
plied, that  a  person  engaged  in  a  lawsuit,  finding  all 
the  leading  talent  retained  against  him  by  his  adversary, 
inserted  an  advertisement  in  the  newspapers,  headed 
'*  Barristers  Wanted  !"  This  was  read  in  England,  and 
occasioned  an  influx  of  professional  men.  Some  of  these 
would  have  been  in  a  miserable  plight,  by  all  accounts, 
but  for  the  sudden  growth  of  Port  Philip  and  New  Zea- 
land, where  they  took  shelter,  and  now  procure  a  very 
comfortable  livelihood. 
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The  **  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law"  is  as  common 
in  New  South  Wales  as  at  home.  This  may  be  in  part 
attributable  to  the  introduction  of  all  the  technicalities 
of  the  English  law.  In  the  next  place,  no  judge  can  be 
sufficiently  skilled  in  all  the  different  branches  of  the 
law,— equity,  common  law,  criminal  law,  equity  plead- 
ing, common  law  pleading,  and  ecclesiastical  practice,— 
and  yet  the  supreme  court  assumes  the  adjudication  of 
cases  in  all  these  branches.  At  times,  it  is  alleged,  it  is 
necessary  to  point  out  to  the  judges  the  commonest  prin- 
ciples of  law ;  and  the  expectations  of  judges,  counsel, 
and  suitors,  with  respect  to  a  point  of  law,  are  frequently 
overturned  by  the  chance  arrival  of  a  volume  of  recent 
reports  from  England. 

Special  jury  causes,  of  which  I  have  seen  two,  some- 
times occasion  great  expense  to  the  suitors  in  bringing 
up  witnesses  from  distant  parts  of  the  country.  At  the 
last  sitting  there  were  no  less  than  eight  cases  which 
could  not  be  tried,  in  consequence  of  the  appointed  num- 
ber of  days  having  run  out.  They  were  ordered  to 
stand  over  to  the  next  sittings,  when  the  witnesses  will 
have  to  be  a  second  time  brought  up,  and  suitable  re^ 
freshers  furnished  to  counsel. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  an  old  acquaintance, 
who  possesses  one  of  the  most  splendid  villas  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sydney,  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  and 
beautiful  garden.  The  interior  of  the  mansion  is  handsome 
and  spacious,  and  fitted  up  with  good  taste ;  comprising 
in  its  many  elegancies  the  results  of  his  extensive  travels 
in  Europe.  Mr.  B.  is  a  gentleman  very  justly  esteemed, 
and  is  an  active  member  of  many  of  the  excellent  public 
institutions  in  Sydney;  and  his  ample  fortune  and  higb 
respectability  are  just  those    lights  that  settlers  in  this 
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distant  land  should  keep  ever  before  them,  as  guides  to 
show  what  may  be  accomplished  by  prudence,  activity, 
and  strict  integrity. 

His  gardens  are  most  beautifully  arranged.  Here  I 
saw  the  almond,  the  fig,  the  citron  ;  the  blossom,  the 
newly-set  fruit,  and  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  orange,  all  on  the 
same  tree ;  the  lemon,  the  loquat,  (an  excellent  Chinese 
fruit,  of  the  size  of  a  plum,  and  in  taste  resembling  the 
gooseberry,)  the  pomegranate,  the  grape,  nectarine,  apri- 
cot, and  pear;  the  date,  the  aloe,  the  sugar-cane,  the 
strawberry,  and,  better  than  all,  the  delicious  water  melon. 
The  white  cedar  is  also  there,  and  the  bamboo ;  the  dark 
Norfolk  island  pine,  with  its  pelican-pouch,  and  the  weep- 
ing willow,  in  all  their  vigorous  and  graceful  perfection. 
Fifty  hives  of  bees  amuse  the  leisure  hours  of  my  excel- 
ent  friend  and  his  lady. 

I  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  thanks 
to  the  kind  friends  whose  unreserved  hospitality  I  expe- 
rienced during  my  stay  in  Sydney.  Coming,  as  I  did, 
without  any  letters  of  introduction,  their  kindness  was 
as  unexpected  as  it  was  profuse ;  and  I  shall  ever  retain 
the  most  grateful  recollection  of  it. 

While  merely  glancing  at  the  hospitality  of  Sydney,  I 
may  mention  meeting  at  dinner  a  person  of  name  and 
rank  in  his  own  land,  with  whose  career  considerable 

interest   is  associated — the  chief  of  G .      He  is  a 

large  muscular  man,  of  the  Marquis  of  T.  school.  His 
garb  was  a  blue  cap  with  a  tarnished  silver  band,  pea 
coat,  thick  cloth  trowsers,  and  no  waistcoat ;  and  in  this 
he  rode  seventy  miles  in  a  hot  wind.  Although  outre 
in  his  attire,  whenever  he  addresses  you,  you  instantly 
recognise  the  gentleman.  He  made  himself  extremely 
agreeable  ;    and  the  evening  passed  cheerily  away  under 
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the  benign  influences  of  burgundy,  claret,  hodfC,  sherry, 
mareschrno,  curacoa,  and  aqua  vitae. 

6 has  settled  down  in  a  newly-discovered  district 

of  the  colony,  called  after  the  present  governor's  euphoni- 
ous surname,  Gipp^^  Land ;  and  intends  to  cultivate  cattle, 
and  not  sheep.  The  country,  it  is  asserted,  suits  the  former 
best,  being  moist,  in  consequence  of  its  vicinity  to  the 
mountains  and  sea ;  and  he  is  now  chartering  a  vessel  in 

9 

order  to  remove  his  lady  and  establishment  thither. 

Alone  in  the  wild  !  what  a  life  will  it  be  for  a  woman 
of  fashion  and  elegance,  with  native  blacks  on  every  side, 
and  her  home  regularly  guarded,  as  if  danger  were  ever  at 
the  door !  She  ought  indeed  to  have  a  bold  Scotch  heart. 
And  yet,  when  one  casts  a  look  back  towards  home,  what 
is  life  in  the  far  highlands  and  islands  of  Scotland  ?  what 
is  society  there  ?  or  to  the  sister  isle,  ^*  that  first  gem  of  the 
sea,*'  as  we  are  commanded  to  term  it !  where  is  the  secu- 
rity for  life  there  ?  And  what  a  change  to  Gr himself  is 

this  I  In  his  native  mountains  he  was  laird — chief  **  prince 
of  all  the  land."  With  his  tail  on,  his  dan  around  him, 
he  was  mighty  among  the  chieftains.  Now  his  country 
owns  another  lord — a  Southern — ^and  the  descendant  and 
representative  of  his  chivalrous  and  ancient  race,  (for  a 
time  only,  I  trust,)  is  a  stockholder  in  the  wilds  and  woods 
of  Australia.  May  he  be  spared  to  rebuild  the  walls  of 
his  house,  and  one  day  tread  again  the  mountains  of  bis 
fathers  as  their  rightful  lord ! 
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it  might  be  to  their  mutual  benefit  to  unite  their  interests. 
They  accordingly  set  off  together  on  a  long  excursion  of 
above  two  thousand  railes^  spying  the  land  previous  to 
fixing  on  their  future  stations.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  com- 
mon practice  in  the  bush.  They  became  partners,  and 
settled  themselves  at  Bourolong,  agreed  well  together,  and 
were  satisfied  with  their  location.  After  some  time,  how- 
ever, my  son  and  his  companion  were  induced  to  leave  the 
county  of  New  England,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  sus- 
tained in  that  district  by  the  terrible  catarrh,  a  disease 
unknown  when  they  settled  there,  but  which  had  carried 
off  a  great  many  of  the  flocks  in  that  county. 

About  this  time  they  received  an  offer  for  the  stations 
and  stock  from  a  new  arrival  with  plenty  of  money  in  his 
pocket.  They  gladly  availed  themselves  of  it,  in  the  dread 
of  further  injury ;  and  having  concluded  the  bargain,  as 
Mr.  ■  preferred  agriculture  to  the  risk  and  annoy- 

ances of  sheep,  and  my  son  still  kept  to  his  original  inten- 
tion of  wool-growing,  they  determined  one  to  take  the 
right  hand  and  the  other  the  left ;  and  thus  they  amicably 
separated.  My  son  had  again  bought  sheep,  and  taken 
them  to  the  station  of  Connobolas  just  before  I  came  to 
the  country ;  not  with  the  view  of  making  that  his  per- 
manent residence,  but  to  obtain  a  temporary  run  for  his 
stock,  which  he  proposed  shortly  to  remove  six  hundred 
miles  to  the  northward,  in  the  new  country  of  Moreton 
Bay. 

When,  therefore,  my  son  who  had  accompanied  me 
from  England,  set  out  from  Sydney,  it  was  to  join  his 
brother  at  this  new  abode  among  the  mountains  and  glens 
of  the  lofty  Connobolas.  He  arrived  at  an  inn  twelve 
miles  from  that  place,  by  the  mail,  on  the  fourth  day ;  and 
on  asking  the  landlord  to  direct  him  to  Mr.  Hood's  station, 
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was  told,  to  his  delight,  that  he  would  find  Mr.  Hood  in 
the  next  room.     The  pleasure  of  the  brothers  at  meeting 
in  this  distant  land  may  be  imagined.     Our  arrival  was 
unknown  to  the  Australian  ;  and,  of  course,  his  surprise 
was  unbounded,  as  well  as  his  delight ;  and  it  will  easily 
be  believed,  that  when  he  was  told,  that  I  had  crossed  the 
ocean  to  visit  him, — that  I  was  at  that  very  time  within 
two  hundred  miles  of  him,  and  was  now  to  be  his  guest 
for  a  time — there  was  little  delay  in  making  arrangements 
for  his  journey  to  Sydney.     Having  placed  his  brother  at 
the  head  of  affairs  during  his  absence,  he  the  next  day 
mounted  his  horse,  and  as,  in  the  bush  as  well  as  in  the 
town,  every  one  gallops  as  if  on  an  errand  of  life  and  death, 
he  was  by  my  side  on  the  second  day.     Rapidity   is  the 
grand  characteristic  of  Australian  life ;  and  the  habits  of 
this  country  remind  me  much  of  what  is  asserted  of  the 
Americans.     *'  They  are  born,"   it  is  said,  *Mn  a  hurry, 
educated  at  full  speed,  make  a  fortune  with  a  wave  of  the 
hand,  and  lose  it  in  like  manner,  but  only  to  remake  and 
relose  it  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.     Their  body  is  a  loco- 
motive, travelling   at  the  rate  of  ten  leagues  an  hour. 
Their  thoughts  are  a  high-pressure  engine.     Their  life 
resembles  a  shooting  star,  and  death  surprises  them  like 
an  electric  shock.''     I  was  walking  in  Prince's-street  to  my 
lodgings,  when  my  son  overtook  me.     I  heard  a  bounding 
step  behind  me ;   and,  looking  round,  saw  a  countenance 
that  I  felt  I  ought  to  know,  although  I  could  not  instantly 
recognise  it ;  but  the  very  first  accents  of  his  voice  removed 
all  doubt.     The  first  greetings  over,  I  began  to  examine 
03y  boy.     He  was  but  eighteen  when  we  parted.     He  was 
altered,  of  course,  and  had  become  more  manly  in  figure 
and  face— bronzed,  older-looking,  changed !     I  felt  some- 
what disappointed  at  not  seeing  exactly  the  same  slim 
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young  creature  that  had  left  rne  three  years  before :  but,  if 
I  had  lost  the  boy,  I  had  found  the  man ;  and  so,  after  a 
second  look  at  his  garb — and  a  look  of  amazement  I  fancy 
it  was,  for  his  t<^gery  partook  largely  of  the  backwoods- 
man's style  of  costume — the  past  was  dismissed  with  some- 
thing like  a  feeling  of  regret,  and  the  present  became  all 
in  all.  The  negligence  of  dress  that  these  sons  of  the 
forest  indulge  in  in  this  country,  is  somewhat  appalling  to 
a  stranger.  The  face  is  adorned  with  a  luxuriant  ^owth 
of  beard  and  moustache.  The  dress  consists  of  a  cabbage- 
tree  hat,  as  large  as  an  umbrella ;  a  round  cut-away  jacket ; 
no  waistcoat ;  a  black  glazed  belt  round  the  waist ;  white 
trousers ;  and  frequently  a  stock-whip  in  the  hand,  almost 
as  long  as  a  South  American  lasso,  while  clouds  of  smoke 
unceasingly  issue  from  the  mouth.  My  son  was  not 
quite  after  this  fashion ;  but,  had  I  met  him  in  the  recesses 
of  the  bush,  my  first  impulse  would,  I  confess,  have  been 
to  have  looked  to  my  pistols. 

One  gentleman,  who  is,  I  am  told,  a  distinguished  dis- 
ciple of  the  fierce  beard-and-moustache  school,  finding  it 
necessary,  when  in  the  further  end  of  New  England  county, 
to  make  a  visit  to  Sydney,  bethought  him  that  it  would 
be  as  well  to  inspect  his  wardrobe.  This  was  done,  and 
with  tolerably  satisfactory  results,  until  the  protection  due 
to  his  head  was  remembered,  which  it  had  been  his  wont 
to  cover  with  anything  that  came  nearest :  he  was  now  at 
a  loss.  Hats,  or  anything  resembling  felt,  he  had  none. 
His  cabbage-tree  chapeau  was  withered  and  gone.  Ima- 
gination was  taxed  to  the  uttermost  for  a  substitute,  when, 
at  last,  the  happy  idea  occurred  to  him  that  what  served 
him  by  night  might  serve  him  by  day  also ;  and  so  he 
literally  mounted  a  red  nightcap !  and  rode  with  it  one 
hundred  miles  to  the  River  Peel !     This  gentleman  was  a 
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decided  character ;  and  I  must  slide  the  following  anecdote 
in  here,  while  I  am  writing  of  him.  Being*  on  one  occa« 
sion,  stopped  by  bushrangers,  and  deprived  of  every  thing 
worthy  their  notice,  with  his  horses  to  boot,  he  coolly 
turned  round  to  the  knights  of  the  highway,  and  said, 
^^ Grentlemen,  I  am  very  shortsighted;  I  cannot  easily 
supply  the  place  of  the  eye-glass  you  have  taken ;  you  can 
see  pretty  well  without  it,  apparently;  be  so  obliging  as  to 
return  it  to  me."  The  robbers  were  so  surprised  and  amused 
at  the  ludicrous  coolness  of  the  speech,  that  they  instantly 
returned  the  glass,  **  being  happy  to  oblige  him." 

It  is  quite  customary,  in  this  life  in  the  woods,  for  an 
acquaintance,  in  passing  a  station  (as  homesteads  are  called) 
to  dress  himself  in  the  settler's  garments,  as  a  fresh  rig- 
out,  and  leave  his  own  till  some  other  occasion ;  nay,  I  have 
heard  of  the  dress  so  left,  being  found  on  the  back  of  a 
second  caller  as  better  than  his  own,  and  so  passed  through 
different  hands  before  its  original  proprietor  saw  it  again. 
This  disregard  of  neatness  of  dress,  however,  is  to  be 
regretted.  The  bush  requires  all  appliances  to  keep  up 
the  distinction  of  ranks ;  and  the  total  disregard  of  all 
appearance  now  in  fashion  tends  to  destroy  the  respect 
due  to  difference  of  position  :  that,  and  the  abomination  of 
an  IsraeUtish  beard,  would  become  Siberia  better  than 
the  forest. 

It  is  truly  disheartening,  on  first  coming  to  this  land 
of  promise,  to  hear  the  reports  respecting  the  state  of  the 
colony.  The  failures,  and  expectations  of  failures  ;  the 
deplorable  difficulties  of  nine-tenths  of  the  settlers ;  the 
embarrassments  of  the  storekeepers ;  and  the  inconve- 
niences to  which  many  men  of  acknowledged  wealth  are 
temporarily  subjected  from  want  of  ready  money.  Indeed 
all  these  calamitous  circumstances  raise  a  degree  of  doubt 
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in  some  mindSy  whether  the  colony  is  destined  to  re- 
cover. The  terrible  crash  in  America ;  the  stagnation  of 
trade  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England;  the 
colonial  liabilities  for  the  bounties  to  emigrants;  the 
diminished  and  diminishing  receipts  from  the  land  sales, 
consequent  upon  the  price  being  raised  from  five  shiUiDgs 
to  twelve  shillings  per  acre;  the  sudden  doing  away, 
almost  at  the  same  moment,  of  the  assignment  system,  by 
which  the  amount  paid  by  the  settlers  for  wages  is  ruin- 
ously increased ;  the  frightful  extent  to  which  specu- 
lation has  been  carried  on  by  the  settlers  in  overbuying 
their  capital^  and  trusting  to  the  forbearance  and  assistance 
of  agents ;  and  the  over-importation  on  the  part  of  the 
agents  and  storekeepers  themselves,  have  one  and  ail  con- 
tributed to  bring  about  such  an  amount  of  distress  as  the 
colony  certainly  has  never  before  had  to  struggle  against 
since  its  first  establishment ; — not  even  in  the  year  1 827, 
when  sheep  were  half-a-crown  a  head,  and  bullocks  thirty 
shillings.  The  assignment  system  was  then  in  full  ope- 
ration, and  land  was  at  five  shillings  per  acre,  upset  price. 
The  settlers  were  of  a  different  class  ;  surer  in  their  hold 
of  the  sources  of  profit ;  more  moderate  in  their  habits, 
and  less  speculative.  Wool  was  then  more  in  demand, 
and  there  was  less  of  it.  In  short,  there  were  better 
grounds  for  hope  of  speedy  reaction  in  that  season  of 
affliction  than  now,  and  their  spirits  were  upheld.  At 
present,  all  is  depression,  doubt,  and  suspicion.  Fifteen^ 
twenty,  and  even  fifty  per  cent.,  are  being  given  for 
money.  One  or  two  money-lenders  are  making  their 
fortunes  rapidly  ;  and  auctioneers  and  attorneys  have  their 
hands  full  of  lucrative,  but  destructive  business. 

It  is,  however,  a  golden  year  for  emigrants,  or  others 
possessed  of  a  ready  capital.     More,  I   believe,  may  be 
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done  with  one  thousand  pounds,  cash  in  hand,  just  now, 
than  with  five  in  former  years. 

I  cannot,  I  confess,  view  matters  with  the  gloomy  hope* 
lessness  so  commonly  entertained.     Many  of  the  causes  I 
have  assigned  for  the  evil's  existing,  are  of  but  temporary 
duration.     We  have  seen  such  a  crisis  iu  our  own  coun- 
try, and  have  seen  her  rise  from  it  like  the  phoenix.  Ame* 
rican  affairs  may  improve,  and  their  demand  for  the  raw 
material  may  be  renewed,  as  well  as  for  the  manufactured. 
The  manufacturing  districts  of  England  will,  doubtless, 
be,  ere  long,  again  in  activity,  and  demanding  the  wool  of 
Australia,  which  is  the  best  in  the  world.      The    sys- 
tem of  assignment  may  be  re-established  by  the  Govern- 
ment, under  remodelled  regulations;  the  public   bonds 
improved ;  and  the  settler's  communication  with  his  port 
facilitated.     Cooley  labourers  may  be  introduced,  which 
would  greatly  reduce  the  enormous  expense  of  wages,  and 
the  fleece  may  yet  be  made  to  cover  all  expenses  of  the 
-station.     The  fleece  first  raised  Australia  to  importance, 
and  the  fleece  must  support  it.     The  colony  is  too  young ; 
it  has  scarcely  stamina  to  recover  from  this  blow,  except 
by  means  of  that  which  is  its  staple  commodity.     But,  if 
the  trade  in  wool  be  duly  fostered,  there  appears  every 
hope  of  rallying  from  the  present  depressed  posture  of 
affairs. 

Men  anxious  to  discover  some  remedy  for  the  present 
disastrous  state  of  things,  are  talking  of  the  yet  unde- 
veloped capabilities  of  Australia, — its  vineyards,  canes, 
tobacco,  &c.  This  is  all  well,  and  such  projects  would  be 
admirable  in  prosperous  times ;  but  these,  town  allotments, 
and  all  such  modes  of  profit,  possess  no  immediate  ex- 
changeable value,  produce  no  exportable  commodity ;  and 
without  such,  it  is  not  very  apparent  how  matters  can  go 
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on.  The  life-blood  of  the  colony  was  ever,  and  is  still,  its 
wool.  Let  its  character  in  the  English  and  foreign 
markets  be  sustained,  (which  has  lately,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
from  its  being  ill  got  up,  been  retrograding,)  and  the 
flock-master  and  all  linked  with  him  be  supported  by 
cheaper  labour,  and  better  internal  communication;  and 
then,  with  a  demand  for  his  produce,  will  return  prosperity 
throughout  all  the  branches  of  the  community.  I  state 
these  views  with  diffidence,  from  my  as  yet  short  and 
therefore  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the 
colony;  and  if,  after  a  longer  residence  in  this  coun- 
try, I  see  cause  to  alter  them,  I  shall  candidly  confess 
my  error. 

9Qth  October: — This  is  the  first  day  since  my  arrival 
that  there  has  been  a  brickfielder,  accompanied  by  a  hot 
wind.  The  first  is  an  absolute  tornado  of  dust  from  the 
interior ;  the  latter  is  the  air  heated  by  passing  over  the 
inland  sands.  Both  are  most  disagreeable ;  but  I  confess, 
such  is  the  effect  of  over-drawn  pictures  of  evil,  that,  hate- 
ful as  this  fiery  wind  is,  it  is  not  so  terrible  as  I  expected ; 
indeed,  I  was  asked  how  I  felt  under  it,  before  I  knew  it 
was  that  scourge.  The  brickfielder  is  a  far  greater  annoy- 
ance. It  blows  the  dust  and  sand  through  every  crevice, 
and  even  into  places  where  it  would  be  supposed  impos- 
sible that  anything  could  penetrate ;  on  land  it  is  suffo- 
cating and  annoying,  and  to  vessels  near  the  shore,  it  is 
a  most  fearful  dispensation,  from  the  violence  of  the  terrible 
accompanying  gale.  The  heat  and  glare  from  the  white 
sandy  streets  and  houses  in  these  hot  suns  are  overpower- 
ing, certainly ;  and  yet  I  walked  up  and  down  the  whole 
length  of  the  town  to-day  twice,  which  amounts  to  about 
eight  miles, — the  principal  street,  (jeorge-street,  being 
nearly   two  miles    in   length.      This  I  could  not  have 
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done  in  a  less  pure  and  elastic  atmosphere.  We  start 
for  the  wilderness  to-morrow.  I  have  purchased  two 
horses  and  a  gig,  as  the  best  mode  of  travelling  in  this 
climate. 

Slst. — This  morning  I  placed  in  Mr.  R.'s  hands  all  my 
papers  and  things  that  I  valued,  and  did  not  wish  to 
expose  to  the  "  barbarian  eye;'* — and,  wishing  my  ac- 
quaintances adieu,  left  Sydney  for  the  bush. 

1st  Naoember.  —  Parramatta.  —  After    a   delightful 
drive  in  my  gig,  with  my  Australian  on  horseback  by  my 
wheel,  I  reached  this  town,  which  is  the  second  in  import- 
ance in  the  colony,  just  as  the  sun  went  down.     It  is  now 
the  beginning  of  the  Australian  summer,  and  everything 
around  me  is  fresh  and  blooming.    Our  road  was  bordered 
on  either  side  by  the  bush  all  the  way,  except  spots  here 
and  there  picked  out  and  partially  cleared  of  wood,  with 
wooden  and  sometimes  turf  cottages,  resembling  those  one 
sees  in  the  wilds  of  Lochaber.    Miserable  as  such  dwellings 
with  their  open  crevices  must  appear  to  our  northern  no- 
tions, they  are  quite  suflBcient  for  this  mild  climate ;  and 
their  neat    appearance,  (for  many  of  them  are  white- 
washed,) made  them  look  wonderfully  comfortable   and 
picturesque  too  as  the  night  drew  on,  when  the  light  shone 
through  their  crevices,  and  brought  them  into  view  in  the 
forest.     Before  day  closed  in,  we  passed  one  or  two  really 
sweet  places,  with  neat  and  pretty  gardens  and  vineyards 
around  the  cottages  and  paddocks,  as  the  adjoining  cleared 
spaces  are  called ;  but  the  continual  croaking  of  frogs,  the 
tormenting  everlasting  chirping  of  myriads  of  locusts  and 
insects  that  cover  the  trees  by  the  way-side,  the  dust  of 
^e  road,  and,  above  all,  the  melancholy  impressions  pro- 
duced by  the  never-ending  succession   of  public-houses, 
with  the  tumultuous  scenes  around  their  doors,  greatly 
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detracted  from  the  pleasurable  feelings  we  experienced  in 
this  emancipation  from  the  sea  and  the  city.  The  roads, 
also^  to  a  traveller  accustomed  to  the  thoroughfares  of 
Great  Brifain^  and  totally  ignorant  of  the  state  of  such 
matters  in  this  colony^  appeared  to  threaten  considerable 
difficulties.  They  are  broad  enough,  but  are  ill  kept,  full 
of  water-holes  after  rain,  and  dust-holes  before  it ;  requiring, 
in  fact,  a  degree  of  attention  to  the  safety  of  your  vehicle, 
scarcely  compatible  with  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  novel- 
ties around. 

This  is  a  sweet  English-looking  unpretending  hostelry, 
the  "  Brown  Cow,"  kept  by  Mrs.  Walker.  None  better 
in  England,  none  so  good  in  Sydney;  although  there 
were  many  of  far  greater  external  pretensions  ; — ^a  one- 
storied,  verandahed,  square  building,  in  the  middle  of  a 
pretty  garden,  being  all  that  presents  itself  to  the  weary 
traveller.  As  soon  as  he  enters,  however,  he  will  find 
himself  most  comfortable,  and  inclined  to  rest  longer  than 
may  probably  suit  his  purse ;  for  here,  as  elsewhere, 
travelling  is  expensive.  The  charge  for  tea  is  three  shil- 
lings ;  a  bottle  of  ale  or  porter  three  shillings  ;  the  keep  of 
a  horse  for  the  night  five  shillings.  But  the  great  danger 
lies  in  the  real  comfort  around  him;  the  beds,  the  neat 
small  rooms,  and  the  appearance  of  the  whole  establish- 
ment, from  the  nicety  of  the  garden  and  cleanliness  of  the 
cottage,  to  the  excellent  arrangements  of  the  interior,  and 
the  civility  of  the  waiters. 

It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  express  my  pleasure  at  finding 
myself  in  the  country^  with  all  the  newness  of  the  bush 
around  me,  elated  with  the  prospect  of  my  wanderings, 
and  the  sight  of  new  scenes.  One  thing  which  I  have 
noticed  all  along  the  road,  is  the  want  of  fences.  There 
are  none  but  wooden   palings:  no  hawthorn  hedges,  no 
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walls  even,  not  even  a  Fife  dike ;  which  gives  a  cold  and 
poor  appearance  to  the  few  things  called  fields,  one  does 
here  and  there  see.  I  ought,  however,  to  except  a  cactus 
hedge,  and  one  of  roses  and  geraniums,  which  I  saw  on  the 
hill  of  Wooloomooloo.  But  there  is  one  delicious  novelty 
that  makes  up  for  many  wants — the  perfume  that  pervades 
the  air  in  the  bush  and  around  this  inn.  In  the  bush  it 
is  not  that  of  flowers,  but  the  freshness  of  the  air  from 
the  woods,  tasting  like  nothing  I  have  elsewhere  known. 
But  that  in  the  room  I  now  occupy,  is  from  the  hundred 
roses  and  other  plants  in  the  garden  before  me,  loading 
the  air  with  what  one  would  expect  to  experience  only  in 
the  gardens  of  Stamboul  or  Ispahan.  This  first  hosteby 
in  the  route  to  the  interior  is  most  admirable  indeed,  and 
is  an  agreeable  surprise  to  me.  It  seems  a  kind  of  home : 
I  never  experienced  the  impression  in  an  inn  before,  and 
I  shall  be  loath  to  leave  it. 

drd  November. — ^We  drove  this  morning  to  breakfast 
to  an  extensive  station  that  lay  on  our  way  to  Penrith, 
called  by  the  pretty  native  name  of  Bungarrabee.  The 
occupier,  an  English  gentleman  of  the  name  of  K — ,  is 
an  acquaintance  of  my  son's,  and  is  married  to  the  sister  of 
my  friend  Mr.  D.  of  Sydney.  The  entrance  to  this  place 
is  by  a  fine  avenue  through  the  bush.  The  house  is 
most  peculiar  in  its  style ;  beautiful  festoons  of  roses  and 
plants  almost  conceal  it  from  sight;  it  is  a  delightful 
spot;  and,  like  most  houses  in  this  country,  is  encircled 
by  a  broad  verandah  to  exclude  the  sun.  The  interior 
was  as  pleasing  as  the  exterior;  comfort  and  elegance 
were  blended  in  all  its  arrangements.  Mr.  K —  is 
principally  engaged  in  rearing  stock  of  a  very  superior 
kind :  nags,  with  pedigrees  as  long  as  their  legs,  and  bulls 
and  cows  of  the  most  aristocratic  blood ;    he   is  consi- 
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dered  to  have  some  of  the  best  in  the  colony.  We 
inspected  his  stock  minutely :  his  horses  and  marea ;  his 
bulls  and  cows,  and  also  his  oat-hay ;  bad  turnips ; 
(this  root  does  not  grow  well  in  this  country  ;)  good  beet 
and  mangel  worsel ;  his  thriving  garden  with  its  vines, 
cabbages,  potatoes,  and  strawberries. 

On  our  way  to  this  place  we  had  a  beautiful  view  of 
Parramatta:  it  lies  low,  at  the  head  of  the  navigable 
arm  of  the  sea  that  runs  from  Sydney  inland,  eighteen 
miles  to  this  place.  Here  the  little  rivulet  called  the 
Parramatta  river,  falls  over  a  iauld  into  the  salt  water, 
which  retains  the  name  of  the  Parramatta  river  as  far  as 
Sydney.  The  governor  of  New  South  Wales  has  a  coun* 
try  house  here,  standing  on  an  elevated  site,  overlooking 
the  town.  The  accommodation  is  said  to  be  better  than 
at  his  official  residence  at  Sydney.  It  is  a  plain  but  pretty 
building ;  and  were  I  the  governor  of  Australia,  this  should 
be  my  Windsor,  and  principal  abode. 

By  the  way,  the  propriety  of  placing  the  new  Grovem- 
ment-house  on  its  exposed  situation  at  Sydney,  open  to 
the  artillery  of  the  enemy,  seems  to  me  very  questionable. 
It  is  not  long  ago  since  two  American  frigates  were 
anchored  within  range  of  its  windows,  having  sailed  up 
without  a  pilot,  or  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  harbour, 
and  during  the  night  too. 

Parramatta  is  a  straggling  but  very  pleasant  town,  with 
good  shops,  good  soil  around  it,  and  steamers  two  or  three 
times  a  day  to  the  capital.  The  chief  house  for  female 
^  convicts  is  here :  in  it  several  hundreds  are  employed  on 
work  of  various  descriptions.  Without  being  of  any 
peculiarly  harsh  temperament,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  punishment  might  be  made  useful  here  by  more 
rigid  regulations  as  to  labour.     Taking  care  of  children  is 
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no  punishment  for  women,  and  yet  it  is  all  that  some  of  the 
convicts  undergo. 

Before  coming  to  Bungarrabee,  the  country  is  one 
continued  dense  wood,  except  at  one  or  two  places.  One 
of  these  open  spots,  called  Prospect,  resembles  very  much 
the  country  above  Bennahie,  in  Aberdeenshire.  The  hills 
are  of  the  same  character,  with  a  similar  half  boggy,  half 
cultivated  country  at  their  foot.  The  high  grounds  here 
cannot  properly  be  called  hills,  but  there  is  a  general 
resemblance  between  the  scenery.  Mere,  however,  on  the 
hill-side  grows  the  vine,  and  in  the  swamp  the  best  land 
grows  wheat,  oats,  and  maize ;  instead  of  bear,  oats,  and 
heather.  This  place  belongs  to  a  Mr.  Lawson,  one  of 
the  most  considerable  stock-holders  in  the  colony ;  and  his 
house,  grounds,  and  vineyards,  seem  to  be  very  handsome 
and  extensive.  There  is  a  little  modest  English  chapel, 
beautifully  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  here, 
at  the  end  of  a  little  avenue  of  trees  cut  out  of  the  solid 
bushy  that  has  a  pleasing  effect. 

We  left  Bungarrabee  after  one  of  the  most  terrific  land 
thunder-storms  I  ever  witnessed ;  and  after  a  wet  drive 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening  of  a  very  sultry  day,  through 
a  country  partially  cleared  by  the  roadside,  but  in  the 
main  one  forest  of  eucalypti  or  gum-trees,  and  brush- 
wood, reached  the  village  of  Penrith,  where  we  proposed 
passing  the  night.  The  road  to  Penrith  is  comparatively 
good,  though  leading,  like  those  of  the  Romans,  straight 
forward  over  hill  and  dale  in  a  direct  line.  In  my  igno- 
rance I  thought  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  adopted 
the  more  general  mode  in  use  in  other  lands,  of  getting 
better  gradients  by  going  round  the  base ;  but  my  son, 
who  has  traversed  a  great  part  of  this  colony,  tells  me, 
that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  do  so;  that  the  ranges 
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or  ridges  stretch  so  across  the  country,  that  days  might 
be  passed  in  turning  the  flank  of  a  range.  Some  evils, 
however,  might  be  remedied :  the  wooden  bridges  might 
be  repaired ;  and  the  ruts  filled  up,  which  form  actual 
ponds  in  wet  weather.  So  dangerous  is  the  present  state  of 
these  roads,  that  travelling  at  night  is  out  of  the  question, 
except  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  dangers  that 
yawn  and  frown  on  every  side.  The  locusts  were  again  on 
the  trees  by  the  road-side,  in  numberless  myriads ;  and, 
with  the  frogs,  kept  up  an  everlasting  deafening  sound, 
which  rendered  it  almost  impossible  to  converse.  The  for- 
mer have  a  sharp  note :  they  are  seldom  seen,  but  are  heard 
everywhere ;  as  to  the  frogs,  they  are  also  a  great  annoy- 
ance, and  seem  to  rejoice  in  a  constant  croaking  in  chorus ! 
Our  drive,  however,  was  novel,  wild,  and,  in  spite  of  every- 
thing, agreeable. 

The  inns  in  this  country  are  certainly  first-rate.  Here 
we  are  at  the  nice  little  village  of  Penrith,  with  its  hostelry 
of  the  Rose  Inn,  kept  by  **  John  and  Susannah  Perry," 
with  every  comfort  about  us.  The  cleanliness  of  the 
beds,  the  very  first  object  with  a  traveller,  is  here, 
as  at  Parramatta,  above  all  praise.  From  their  style, 
one  can  scarcely  credit  that  these  inns  are  in  the 
bush.  Although  not  so  large,  the  rooms  are  as  comfort- 
ably and  completely  furnished  as  any  in  our  best  pro- 
vincial towns ;  and  their  bouffet  is  covered  with  plated 
articles  of  all  kinds  and  glass,  ready  for  use,  and  clean 
and  bright  as  they  can  be  made. 

Srd  November. — Penrith  is  a  prettily  situated  village 
of  one  street,  on  the  slope  of  a  country  that  is  bounded 
by  the  river  called  at  this  part  the  Nepean,  {above,  the 
Cow  Pasture  river,  and  below,  the  Hawkesbury,)  about  a 
mile  from  the  base  of  the  Blue  Mountains.     The  houses 
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are  all  built  of  wood.  The  charges  at  the  inu  were 
certainly  very  high  :  our  horses  cost  six  shillings  each  for 
the  night :  heds,  and  the  usual  meals,  are  tolerably  reason- 
able ;  but  the  feed  of  horses,  and  luxuries  such  as  porter 
and  ale,  are  three  hundred  per  cent,  dearer  thanin  England. 
I  am  informed  that  as  much  as  twenty  shillings  a  night  was 
paid  for  the  keep  of  a  horse  in  the  dear  years  1 8S7-8-9. 

In  about  ten  minutes  after  leaving  our  inn  we  came  to 
the  river — a  glad  sight  in  this  parched  land :  it  is  a  goodly 
stream  a  hundred  and  thirty  yards  wide,  and  very  deep, 
slow,  and  sluggish.    It  is  the  boundary  of  the  county  of 
Cumberland,  and  breaks  through  a  gorge  in  the  moun- 
tains some  miles  above,  near  some  wooded  towering  hills ; 
and  wanders  through  a  plain  on  either  side  of  us,  level 
as  Falkirk ;  but  not,  as  that  rich  carse  is,  studded  with 
farms,  and  well-furnished  stack  yards ;    though  here  and 
there  there  are  some    **  scattered  villas,  the  woods  and 
plains  among."  Still  it  has  a  strong  general  likeness  to 
that  celebrated  carse,   and   instantly  brought  it  to  my 
mind. 

The  mighty  range  of  the  Blue  Mountains  forms  a  very 
noble  background  to  the  Emu  plains :  they  extend  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  range  upon  range,  till  they 
almost  reach  the  clouds.  The  mode  of  passing  the  Ne- 
pean  was  somewhat  new  to  me :  it  was  by  a  punt,  or 
boat  open  at  both  ends,  and  large  enough  to  hold  two  or 
three  carriages  and  a  flock  of  sheep  ;  it  was  worked  across 
by  two  men  hauling  upon  a  rope  fixed  at  either  shore. 
Our  gig,  and  horses,  and  ourselves,  with  some  other  peo- 
ple, occupied  but  a  small  part  of  it ;  and  in  about  twenty 
minutes  we  reached  the  other  side.  The  view  of  the 
^iver  when  it  issues  from  the  gorge  in  the  mountains,  is 
very  beautiful.     The   darkness  of  the   forest,  with   the 
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broad  stream  winding  its  way  betwixt  its  green  banks, 
drooping  trees  on  its  margin,  is  indeed  very  strikiiig. 
On  looking  back  upon  the  plains  from  the  heights,  they 
are  seen  to  form  an  extensive  tract  of  country, — a  most 
agreeable  break  in  the  endless  woods.  They  are  called 
the  Emu  plains,  and  consist  entirely  of  grass  land,  at  least 
I  could  discover  no  corn  upon  them.  About  a  mile  from  the 
river,  the  road  begins  to  ascend  these  Blue  Mountains,  by 
the  pass  of  Lapstone,  through  a  horribly  precipitous  glen : 
this  line  of  road  was  planned  by  the  present  surveyor- 
general,  and  is  considered  a  great  achievement;  but  it 
is  still  very  steep,  and  the  road  is  more  or  less  of  an 
ascent  for  seventy  miles.  Part  of  this  pass  is  a  dark 
ravine,  and  very  dangerous ;  equal  in  its  ruggedness  to 
any  of  our  worst  Highland  passes  ; — more  dangerous  and 
grand  even  than  Killycrankie,  in  its  depth,  height,  rocks, 
and  wood :  but  it  wants  the  Tummel,  and  the  Garry ! 
One  solitary  raven,  with  its  peculiarly  melancholy  croak, 
crossed  our  path.  We  are  now  quite  in  the  bush,  in  the 
midst  of  a  world  of  trees  that  are  unknown  out  of  Aus* 
tralia:  the  red,  white,  and  yellow,  gum  trees;  the 
stringy  bark,  and  the  mimosa  or  acacia,  with  its  yellow 
flower,  and  its  sweet  perfume,  lined  our  road  occasionally ; 
and  the  twelve  miles  we  drove  before  breakfast  were  once 
or  twice  enlivened  by  drays  and  teams  of  bullocks  wind- 
ing their  slow  and  clumsy  way  to  their  far-off  homes  in 
the  wild.  The  bush  ought,  in  proper  language,  to  be 
called  the  forest :  it  is  an  interminable  world  of  large 
timber,  interlaced  below  with  young  wood  springing  up 
of  the  same  trees,  chiefly  the  gum  tribe  or  eucalyptus. 

Thus  far  in  my  drive  I  have  not  seen  one  patch  of 
what  at  home  would  be  called  good  grass.  With  the 
exception  of  one  small  field,  I  have  seen  neither  white 
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nor  red  clover ;  but  the  yellow  or  hop  kind,  is  not  un- 
common. We  have  not  yet  had  many  birds  to  enliven 
our  way,  but  shall,  I  am  informed,  when  we  get  further 
to  the  west.  At  Parramatta,  I  saw  the  Indian  Native 
Companion^  which  i's  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges 
feeding  upon  the  human  bodies  which  that  river  is  ever 
bearing  downward  to  the  ocean.  It  is  as  tall  as  a 
man,  is  slender,  and  beautifully  formed,  and  of  the 
colour  of  our  heron,  with  a  bright  scarlet  patch  behind 
the  ear. 

We  lunched  at  an  inn  called  **  The  Weatherboard,*' 
sixty-six  miles  from  Sydney,  at  the  top  of  one  of  these 
endless  Blue  Mountains,  after  a  severe  drag  of  twenty- 
eight  miles  to^ay,  in  part  of  which  the  road  was 
barely  passable.  Sir  G.  Gipps  travelled  this  way  in  one 
of  his  expeditions  into  the  interior,  some  twelve  mouths 
or  more  ago,  and  is  said  to  have  expressed  himself  much 
satisfied  with  the  condition  of  the  roads !  I  hope  this 
is  not  the  case,  as  good  internal  communications  is 
one  of  the  very  first  desiderata  in  every  country. 

We  passed  a  chain-gang  station  at  a  place  called 
Twenty^mUe  HoUotOy  on  the  top  of  another  high  range. 
A  gang  in  chains  were  marching  to  their  work  in  file, 
guarded  by  escorts  with  fixed  bayonets.  The  clanking 
of  the  fetters  had  a  dismal  sound ;  but  the  men  seemed 
to  walk  lightly  along,  though  pulling  carts  up  a  hill,  in 
a  broiling  sun.  They  were  not  linked  to  each  other, 
but  were  all  fettered  by  the  ankles,  so  that  they  could 
uot  take  a  full  step ;  and  some  of  the  worst  characters 
had  rods  of  iron  fastened  up  betwixt  the  limbs.     One  of 

them  touched  his  hat  to  us ;   the  rest  passed  sullenly 
along. 

We  saw  some  very  beautiful  plants  in  our  road  to-day  ; 
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oue  in  particular  called^  after  Sir  Joseph  Bauks,  ^*  Bank- 
sia  grandiflora,*'  was  most  splendid ;  its  bright  red  hue 
reminded  me  of  the  pom^ranate-flower :  it  is  peculiar 
to  New  South  Wales.  But  the  never-ending  forest 
soon  grows  wearisome  to  the  eye;  and  the  roads  are 
so  bad  that  it  requires  all  one's  attention  to  prevent 
the  vehicle  from  upsetting,  or  falling  through  the  holes 
in  the  bridges !  After  a  laborious  day's  work,  we 
reached  the  inn»  called  *'  Pulpit-hill/'  a  little  after 
sun-set ;  the  last  mile  in  the  dusk  was  alt<^ether 
a  perilous  job.  The  house  looked  less  inviting  than 
any  we  had  seen :  but  to  proceed  was  impossible ;  and 
therefore,  having  the  broken  windows  mended  by  putting 
up  the  shutters,  a  good  wood  fire  blazing  on  the  hearth, 
and  all  made  snug,  with  the  comfort  of  seeing  our  horses 
attended  to  by  the  best  ostler  I  ever  saw  dress  a  horse, 
we  passed  a  very  comfortable  night  in  this  high  region, 
at  the  elevation,  according  to  Captain  King,  of  two  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet  above  the  sea. 
At  the  Weatherboard,  this  afternoon,  we  had  paid  for 
our  horses'  feed  no  less  than  6^.  6d.  each ;  here  we  were 
charged  8s.  each  for  the  night.  The  corn  given  to  the 
horses  in  this  country  is  not  oats,  but  Indian  corn  or 
maize,  very  excellent,  if  not  preferable  food  :  oats  are  only 
gi  own  for  hay ;  when  cut  green,  and  properly  winnowed, 
they  make  most  excellent  fodder :  this,  and,  in  some  places, 
lucerne,  are  the  only  representatives  of  rye-grass  and 
clover  in  this  land. 

The  inns  are  not  placed  with  reference  to  the  conve- 
nience of  travellers,  but  with  reference  to  water, — ^that 
scarcest  and  most  valuable  of  all  articles  in  Australia. 

4/A  November. — We  started  this  morning  at  seven, 
and  by  a  road  which  one  would  be  inclined  to  say,  was 
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Hot  made  for  civili^ied  inan»  horse,  of  even  bullock  dray, 
reached  Jager's  inn  to  breakfast,  at  the  foot  of  the 
celebrated  Mount  Victoria.  In  our  way  we  passed  some 
of  the  noblest  and  grandest  scenery  I  ever  beheld ;  and 
by  a  most  wonderful  road,  a  new  and  enormous  work, 
descended  into  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  through  a  pass  cut 
partly  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  falling  some  thousand 
feet  in  a  circuitous  route  of  little  more  than  two  miles 
and  a  half.  This  is  a  large  and  commodious  inn,  excel- 
lent in  every  way,  and  most  romantically  situated.  The 
first  view  we  had  of  the  vale  from  the  mountain  top 
struck  me  as  having  some  resemblance  to  Highland  and 
Welsh  scenery.  But  the  universal  wood  did  not  permit 
the  idea  to  last  long :  there  are  a  few  green  patches  of 
open  land  here  and  there  interspersed  in  the  low  ground ; 
but  around,  behind,  on  every  side,  the  view  is  hemmed 
in  by  the  boundless  forest.  These  patches,  however,  with 
a  cottage  generally  dotted  upon  them,  are  a  great  relief  to 
the  eye.  We  lost  a  horse's  shoe  at  the  village  of  the  vale, 
which  consists  of  four  or  five  houses  ;  and  the  rural  Vulcan 
protested  to  my  son  he  had  seen  me  in  Wales.  He  left  it 
only  last  year ;  I  was  there  some  years  ago,  and  it  may  have 
been  so.  This  peaceful  valley  is  soon  passed,  and  again  do 
terrace  upon  terrace,  mountains  upon  mountains,  uplifted 
to  the  clouds  and  covered  with  forest,  distress  the  eye. 

We  are  now  nearly  a  hundred  miles  from  Sydney,  in 
the  wilderness  of  Australia  ;  and  I  have  as  yet  seen  no 
blacks,  no  bushrangers,  no  snakes,  no  kangaroo,  no  emu, 
nor  any  of  the  Australian  wonders.  Indeed  it  has  been 
too  like  home  in  some  respects ;  for  a  dense  fog,  like  the 
mists  on  our  own  hills,  wetted  us  to  the  skin  all  day, 
and  scarcely  permitted  us  to  catch  occasional  glimpses  of 
the  high  upheaved  rocks  by  which  our  path  led. 
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On  leaving  the  Vale  of  Clwyd»  we  came  to  the  river 
Lett,  the  head  of  Coxe's  River.  It  runs  in  a  hed  of  fine 
granite,  and  is  but  a  little  rivulet,  although  dignified  in 
this  water-lacking  country  by  the  title  of  a  river.  The 
change  of  strata  from  the  sandstone  which  we  have  had 
ever  since  we  left  Sydney,  to  the  granite,  occurs  abruptly 
at  this  place. 

As  I  walked  up  the  hill  I  was  delighted  at  finding  a 
harebell,  the  emblem  of  my  country.  I  plucked  it  with 
great  delight :  it  was  scarcely  so  large  in  the  cup  aa  the 
Scottish  flower,  but  in  every  other  respect  the  same ;  and  of 
that  delicate  shade  of  blue  that  no  other  flower  possesses. 

**  Thou  art  to  me  like  vanished  years 
And  thoughts  of  happiness  gone  by, 
Watered  so  late  by  evening  tears 
In  the  long  waste  of  memory. — 
That  thought  is  sometimes  chill  and  wild, 
And  yet  I  do  not  love  it  less ; 
Like  thee,  lone  flower,  the  desert  child ! 
It  blooms  amid  a  wilderness ! " 

We  now  journeyed  up  a  steep,  long,  and  wearisome 
mountain,  and  descended  into  retired  glens  on  the  other 
side,  watered  by  two  little  wimpling  bumies,  called 
"  Solitary  Creek,"  and  «  Coxe's  River."  An  old  military 
stockade  in  ruins,  upon  a  height,  gave  an  interest  to  the 
scene  :  any  ruins  are  a  treasure  in  a  new  country. 

After  leaving  these  peaceful  retreats,  we  began  to  mount 
our  last  and  worst  range,  which  seemed  to  have  no  sum- 
mit. We  at  last  arrived  at  a  prettily  situated  inn,  called 
"  Rottens,"  where  Her  Majesty's  portrait  swings  betwixt 
two  poles,  inviting  all  her  loyal  subjects  to  halt  there. 
From  the  summit  of  this  mountain,  the  eye  stretches  over 
a  whole  world  of  ranges,  towering  one  over  the  other,  and 
all  covered   with  forest, — ^the    dismal-looking  gum  and 
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Stringy  bark  trees,  which,  seen  in  certain  lights,  have  at  a 
distance  a  gloomy  reddish  brown  shade,  that  gives  a 
sombre  character  to  this  country.  When  near,  the  hue 
of  all  the  tribe  of  eucalyptus  is  that  of  our  gray  saugh 
or  willow,  and  the  leaf  is  of  exactly  the  same  shape ;  but 
in  the  mass  in  the  distance,  at  evening,  it  is  dusky  and 
dark,  and  painful. 

For  the  first  time  since  I  landed  in  the  colony,  my 
spirits  gave  way.  When  looking  abroad  from  this  mountain 
on  the  interminable  forest  around  me,  I  confess  I  did  for  a 
time  wish  my  sons  and  myself  were  again  in  our  own  native 
land.  But  the  interior  of  the  inn  in  some  degree  made 
us  forget  the  desolate  scenes  around  us;  A  large  cheerful 
wood  fire  was  burning  on  the  hearth  ;  the  room  was  neatly 
furnished  with  the  usual  showy  sideboard  of  bright  plate 
and  crystal ;  and  a  good  meal,  consisting  of  green  tea, 
(black  tea  or  cofiee  are  not  much  used  in  Australia :  the 
very  labourers  consume  only  green  tea,)  eggs,  excellent 
home-baked  bread,  beefsteaks,  &c.,  served  to  dissipate  my 
gloomy  reflections.  Fires  are  rarely  needed  in  this  coun- 
try, and  few  houses  have  grates.  The  wood-logs  blaze, 
as  in  the  Highlands,  on  a  clean  hearthstone. 

5th  November. — This  is  a  rainy  morning,  and  in  this 
country,  *•  it  never  rains  but  it  pours  ;*'  however,  we  have 
resolved  to  brave  the  storm.  When  there  is  a  river  to 
cross,  after  rain,  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better ;  so  ''boot 
and  saddle'*  was  the  word.  A  more  painful  drag  up  a 
mountain,  or  a  more  wretched  road  than  the  first  three 
miles  from  Rottens,  no  human  being,  I  should  think,  ever 
experienced.  I  was  in  despair.  We  were  forced  to  stop 
and  breathe  the  horses  every  twenty  yards ;  it  poured  a 
deluge  ;  the  thunder  rolled ;  one  of  the  cushions  disap^ 
peared  ;  our  baggage  came  loose ;  we  lost  a  shoe  from  my 
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gig-horse^  and  there  was  no  blacksmith   within  twelve 
miles.    Never   was  there  such   a  combination  of  misfor- 
tunes ;  however,  we  were  at  length  blessed  with  a  sight 
afar  off  of  the  plains  of  Bathurst,  and  of  our  next  hostelry* 
the  *^  Green  Swamp,"  the  station  of  Lauchlan  Mackay. 
Here  we  rested  our  horses  and  ourselves ;   and  Laudilan, 
the  fortunate  possessor  of  the  **  Green  Swamp,"  furnished 
me  with  his  history.    He,   bis  wife,  and  six  grown-up 
children — three   sons  and   three  daughters — were,   four 
years  ago,  a  starving  family  in  the  island  of  Coll ;    and 
now  he  possesses  *^  seventy  head  of  cattle,  seven  or  eight 
horses,  a  vineyard  which  last  year  yielded  two  hundred- 
weight of  grapes,  which  were  sold  at  the  Bathurst  races 
at  a  shilling  the  pound ;   and  a   *  bonny  farm/  '*  giving 
three  crops  of  oat-hay,  self-sown  for  three  years,  without 
plough  or  harrow ;  and  follows,  with  his  sons,  the  callings 
of  farmer,  blacksmith,  and  innkeeper.     Lauchlan  mono* 
polizes  and  prospers ;  and,  from  being  in  wretched  poverty 
in  the  island  of  Coll,   is  now  thriving,   rich,  and  happy. 
**  Had  it  no  been  for  the  laird  himsel,  I  wad  ne'er  hae 
gotten  frae  Tobermorey ;   for  I  was  a  gie  bit  abun  forty, 
sir,  and  it's  no  easy  getting  aff  after  that  age.     But  I  was 
the  first  yemigrant  that  ever  went  frae  Coll,  and  it  was 
just  lookit  over ;   and  weel  it  was  sae,  for  we  had  tint  the 
coo,  and  the  wife  was  like   to  gang  daft  on  our  hands 
a'thegither — that's  her,  sir,  (pointing  to  a  moving  moun- 
tain,) she  hasna  yae  word  o'  English,  puir  auld  crature — 
and  now  I'm  prood  to  say  she  has  mair  coos  than  she 
kens  what  to  do  wi' !"     Happy  Lauchlan ! — what  with 
one  shilling  and  threepence  for  a  horse-shoe,  three  shil- 
lings per  bottle  for  porter,  and  three  crops  of  self-sown 
oats,  I  prophesy  that,  ere  long,  you  will   be  a  wealthier 
man  than  CoU  himself! 
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After  an  ascent  of  a  mile  of  very  bad  road  from  Mackay*s, 
we  reached,  by  a  tolerably  good  one,  the  plain  of  Bathurst. 
This  extensive  and  undulating  plain  is  a  succession  of 
rises  and  hollows,  u^ithout  wood,  and  S,100  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.     It  is   subdivided  into  farms  and 
fields  by  palings.     This  is  the  universal  fence  through- 
out New  South  Wales  :  uninteresting  and  cold  in  the 
landscape,    but  capital    fences    for  cattle,    with   which 
all  the  farms  we   saw  appeared  to  be   well   stocked.      I 
was  much  disappointed  with  this  far-famed  part  of  the 
colony — this  oasis  in  the  desert  of  forest.     Its  grass  is  in 
tufts,  not  in  close  sward ;  but  is  said  to  be  very  nutritious. 
This  open  country  presents  every  appearance  of  having 
been  once  a  vast  inland  sea  or  lake,  and  to  have  been  left 
as  it  is  at  present,  from  the  subsiding  or  drying  up  of  the 
waters.     Neat-looking  and  extensive  farm-buildings  are 
seen  in  various  parts  of  it,  with  a  windmill  here  and  there. 
The  first  sight  of  the  town  of  Bathurst,  also,  came  short 
of  my  expectations  of  the  capital  of  the  west.     It  has  a 
gloomy   appearance  at   a    distance,    and   stands  unpic- 
turesquely.     Its  courts,  jail,  and  inn,  are  all  poor ;  and  the 
last  the  most  wretched  that  I  have   seen  on  the  road. 
The  Campbell  River,  a  small  creek,  runs  below  the  town ; 
and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  on,  the  Macquarie  divides 
it  from  the  village  of  Kelso,  a  few  neat  houses,  with 
the  prettiest  parsonage  and  church  I  have  seen  in  this 
country.  I  should  have  preferred  Kelso  to  Bathurst  for  our 
quarters  for  the  night ;   but  its  inn  is  not  a  very  good 
one;  and  we,  therefore,  crossed  the  river,  which  runs 
in  a  bed  betwixt  steep  banks  that  bear  the  marks  of  high 
floods. 

This  town  is  the  chief,   indeed  the  only  one,  in  the 
county  of  Bathurst ;  and  contains,  including  Kelso,  about 
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sixteen  hundred  souls,  and  is  one  hundred  and  forty  miles 

from  Sydney.     Here,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  some  of  the 

aborigines.      They    were    dressed  in  tattered  European 

clothing,  and  were  loitering  about  the  doors  of  the  inn. 

The  tribe,  from  constant  contact  with  the  settlers,  have 

adopted,  in  some  degree,  the  habits  of  civilized  life.   Many 

of  them  were  good-looking,  and  had  a  free  and  stately  air 

about  them  that  I  could  not  but  admire.     The  gins  or 

Women  were  not  so  hideously  ugly  as  I  had  been  led  to 

suppose  ;  and  one  with  her  child  slung  over  her  shoulder, 

had  almost  a  pleasing  expression.      One  man,    named 

George  Innes,    after  Major  Innes   of   Port  Macquarie, 

having  been  in  his  service,  spoke  English  pretty  well,  and 

seemed  remarkably  intelligent  But  poor  George  has  been 

seized  with  the  '^  Whitefellow's"  vice ;  and  rum  is  the 

ruin  of  him,  as  it  is  of  one  half  the  natives  of  Australia. 

He  spoke  of  the  distant  tribes  as  **  Myall,"  or  wild  blacks, 

and  appeared  to  have  great  pleasure  in  relating  the  mode 

and  causes  of  a  murder  lately  committed  by  them  upon 

the  Bogan. 

Every  inn  in  this  country  has  a  tap  attached  to  it, 
where  the  lower  classes  are  to  be  seen  day  and  night 
spending  their  earnings.  Such  is  the  extent  to  which 
drinking  is  carried,  and  so  totally  reckless  of  money  are 
the  lower  classes  of  bushmen,  that,  to  avoid  the  trouble  of 
nightly  settling  their  score,  they  have  been  known  to  place 
large  sums  of  money  in  the  hands  of  publicans,  with  a 
request  to  be  told  when  it  was  expended  ! — and  bucketsful 
of  Devonshire  cyder,  under  the  name  of  champagne, 
quickly  raise  the  bill  to  the  desired  amount. 

6th  November. — The  Bathurst  plain  is  subject  to  very 
severe  droughts  :  it  was  lately,  I  am  informed,  like  a  sandy 
desert ;  but  now,  though  the  pasture  is  such  as  we  should 
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tonsider  miserable  at  home,  it  is  looked  upon  as  in  a 
good  state.  We  left  this  great  store  shop  of  the  west 
in  the  forenoon.  It  is  said  to  be  the  healthiest  place  in 
Australia. 

The  country  now  changed  its  features  considerably. 
The  roads,  though  not  made  except  by  the  passage  of 
bullock  drays  into  the  interior,  was  better  than  any  we 
had  yet  travelled  by ;  and  the  forest  becan^e  less  dense,  the 
trees  being  larger  and  wider  apart,  and  with  less  under- 
wood. Every  now  and  then  the  road  ascended  and  de* 
scended  the  various  ranges,  and  I  had  a  glimpse  of  one  of 
the  best  districts  I  have  seen  ;  it  lay  at  the  further  end  of 

the  plain  of  Bathurst,  and  belonged  to  a  General  S , 

who  was,  for  a  short  time,  deputy-governor  of  the  colony; 
during  which  period,  he  granted  himself^  as  was  then  a 
custom  not  unusual,  a  large  track  of  country  in  this  spot, 
about  thirteen  thousand  acres  in  extent ;  and  here  he  now 
lives,  retired  from  the  world.  I  had  also  an  extended 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  plain,  at  least  a  great  portion  of  it, 
forty  miles  in  circumference. 

No  halting  place  occurs  for  twenty-three  miles  on  this 
road ;  and  at  one  part  of  it  called  the  '^  Rocks,"  a  craggy 
and  difficult  pass,  peculiarly  adapted  for  murderous  deeds, 
we  had  to  walk,  carrying  our  loaded  arms :  the  bush* 
rangers  have  a  particular  fancy  for  the  spot,  and  not  long 
ago  it  was  the  scene  of  several  serious  affairs.  It  is,  in 
fact,  scarcely  possible  for  the  traveller  to  make  any  defence, 
as  the  rifle  is  generally  at  his  ear  before  he  is  aware  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  assailant.  Our  precautions  proved 
unnecessary  ;  for  throughout  twenty-three  miles  we  only 
saw  one  horseman  and  four  pedestrians,  who  seemed  just 
as  much  on  their  guard  against  us,  as  we  were  against 
them ;   and  after  passing  some  pretty  undulating  slopes 
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we  arrived  at  this  wretched  inn,  called  **  Guyon,"  withont 
any  adventure. 

The  habits  of  the  colony  have  introduced  a  custom  in 
Australia,  connected  with  the  circulating  medium,  which 
is  singularly  significant  of  the  state  of  society.  Bills  of 
exchange,  as  is  well  known,  were  invented  by  the  Jews,  in 
consequence  of  the  extortion  they  were  subjected  to 
throughout  the^world.  The  same  propensity  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  property  of  others  is  prevalent  in  New  South 
Wales,  and  has  forced  upon  the  inhabitants  the  necessity 
of  substituting  for  money  a  species  of  bill,  which  is  an 
order  upon  an  agent  or  banker  in  Sydney,  or  in  other 
towns,  for  the  sum  required,  however  smaU :  nobody, 
therefore,  carries  money  with  him.  These  orders  circu- 
late as  bank  notes  do  at  home,  and  very  frequently  do  not 
reach  the  person  upon  whom  they  are  drawn  for  many 
months,  and,  from  loss  or  other  causes,  sometimes  not  at 
all.  This  is,  in  every  way,  an  advantageous  arrangement 
for  the  settler  in  the  country,  and  the  only  safe  one.  In 
settling  my  bill  to-day,  I  received  in  payment  of  the 
balance  a  3s.  order  of  my  son's,  given  to  some  one  several 
months  before. 

After  leaving  Guyon,  the  country  still  continues  to 
improve,  that  is  to  say,  the  forest  becomes  more  open  ; 
but  the  roads  are  still  very  fatiguing,  and  continue  to 
mount  to  the  very  summits  of  the  hills. 

In  this  stage,  we  passed  through  a  pretty  valley,  Frede- 
rick's Valley,  which  has  been  sold  in  small  allotments  to 
settlers ;  neat  cottages  are  springing  up,  and  fields  and 
patches  or  paddocks,  of  maize,  adorn  the  sides  of  the 
roads.  These  small  settlers  are  a  description  of  persons 
that  do  well  in  this  country.  Possessed  of  a  few  hundred 
pounds,  they  purchase  one  of  these  allotments,  which  are 
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generally  backed  by  tbe  bush,  into  which  no  one  will  go, 
as  ihe  frontage  and  wcUer  are,  of  course,  preoccupied ;  so 
that  after  tilling  the  allotment,  and  accumulating  a  little 
fund,  they  buy  cattle  or  sheep,  and  gradually  extend  their 
holdings :  such  persons  certainly  change  for  the  better  in 
coming  to  Australia.  And  just  so  with  a  still  poorer  class, 
who,  like  Lauchlan  Mackay,  have  only  mechanical  and 
labouring  skill  for  their  capital.  Lauchlan's  whole  wealth 
was  seven  pounds. 

In  this  pleasant  valley  there  were  some  large  fields  of 
maize  in  great  luxuriance,  belonging  to  a  Captain  Rayne: 
it  is,  I  think,  a  prettier  crop  to  look  at  than  any  of  ours. 
The  maize  is  sown  in  rows,  at  some  interval  apart,  and 
grows  to  the  height  of  six  feet ;  the  leaf  is  pendant,  of  a 
beautiful  shade,  and  of  a  rich  green  colour.  The  flower 
and  the  head  are  very  handsome,  and  of  all  grain  it  is  the 
most  prolific ;  it  is  sown  in  October  and  November,  and 
is  reaped  in  April  and  May.  It  is,  however,  used  in 
Australia  as  food  for  animals  only,  but  in  other  countries 
it  is  found  to  make  good  flour.  It  not  unfrequently 
happens,  as  in  Mackay's  case,  that  different  crops  are  got 
in  succession  from  the  same  ground,  without  the  labour  of 
the  husbandniaD  in  preparing  the  ground  or  sowing  the 
seed.  There  is  something  peculiar  to  the  country  that 
causes  the  ear  to  fall,  even  when  the  crop  is  cut  for  green 
fodder,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  a  second  and  even 
a  third  crop.  They,  of  course,  lessen  in  quantity  as  well  as 
in  quality,  and  I  have  no  doubt  there  would  be  more  profit 
if  the  usual  process  were  resorted  to.  Two  or  three  plough* 
ings,  I  see,  are  given  to  land  intended  for  wheat,  which  is 
the  only  bread  corn  in  Australia.  The  seed-time  is  from 
March  to  June ;  the  harvest  in  November  and  December. 
Thus  there  are  two  seed-times  and  two  harvests  each  year 
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in  this  favoured  clime.  Oats  and  barley  are  sown  and  reaped 
in  the  same  seasons  as  wheat.  Maize  will  produce  on  an 
average  fifty  or  fifty-five  bushels  to  the  acre ;  and  wheat 
will  give  twenty-five  bushels  ojF  sixty  pounds  weight ;  of 
course  these  quantities  and  weight  must  vary  with  culture 
and  soil,  but  they  may  be  taken  as  the  average.  Lucerne 
is  now  grown  in  many  parts  of  the  colony,  and  is  esteemed 
excellent  food  for  horses ;  it  is,  however,  generally  mixed 
with  green  oats,  which,  as  I  have  already  stated,  are  the 
common  fodder  of  the  country.  The  potato  yields  two 
crops  in  the  year,  in  the  lower  districts  of  the  country  ; 
so  readily  do  the  soil  and  the  climate  second  the  industry 
of  the  settler. 

We  were  cheered  on  our  journey  to-day  by  the  loud 
notes  of  the  native  thrush :  it  is  in  plumage  like  the 
magpie,  but  its  note  is  full  and  rich,  and  very  like  that  of 
our  Scottish  mavis.  Flocks  of  little  green  parroquets,  and 
several  varieties  of  the  chattering  noisy  parrot  tribe^  were 
on  every  side.  Some  of  these,  from  their  brilliant  plumage, 
would  have  been  much  prized  in  England,  particularly 
one  called  the  **  Lowry ; "  its  feathers,  which  were  crimson 
and  blue,  of  the  most  beautiful  shades  imaginable,  shone 
splendidly  in  the  sun.  Nothing  has  struck  me  more  since 
I  have  been  in  this  country  than  the  novelty  of  seeing  the 
sun,  at  mid-day,  in  the  north  instead  of  the  south.  It  will 
be  a  long  while  before  I  get  familiar  with  these  accom- 
paniments of  southern  latitude,  or  the  alteration  of  the 
seasons.  Daylight,  too,  is  short :  on  the  23rd  of  Decem- 
ber, the  longest  day,  the  sun  rises  at  fifty-two  minutes 
past  four,  and  sets  eight  minutes  past  seven.  In  our 
longest,  in  June,  it  rises  at  five  minutes  past  three,  and 
sets  forty-eight  minutes  past  eight ;  a  wide  difference  in 
the  pleasant  hours  of  the  pleasantest  period  of   time. 
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While  on  the  suhject,  I  may  as  well  compare  our  i/^inters 
also :  on  the  Slst  of  June,  the  shortest  day  here,  the  sun 
rises  at  eight  minutes  past  seven ,  and  sets  fifty-two  minutes 
past  four — giving  nine  hours  and  forty-four  minutes  of 
light;  while  our  shortest,  in  December,  gives  us  only 
six  hours  and  fifty  minutes  light ;  the  sun  rising  thirty- 
three  minutes  past  eight,  and  setting  twenty-three  past 
three.  Thus  good  old  Scotland  has  in  summer  an  advan- 
tage of  three  Hours  and  twenty-seven  minutes  more  of  day- 
light ;  and  in  winter  has  its  comforts  of  candles  and  a  sea- 
coal  fire  one  hour  and  twenty-nine  minutes  sooner  than 
Australia. 

Betwixt  our  last  inn  and  Peisley's,  to  which  we  were 
travelling,  we  passed  the  first  grave-yard  I  have  seen  in 
the  bush.  A  few  rude  pales  put  up  in  an  oblong  square 
round  the  grave,  marked  the  spot  where  six  individuals 
rest.  It  is  a  lonely  peaceful  place,  many  miles  from  any 
abode  of  man :  no  inscription  records  the  names  of  these 
exiles  from  their  country,  and  the  passing  reflections  of 
the  traveller  are  their  only  requiem.  Jacob  desired  to  be 
laid  with  his  fathers ;  and  however  little  it  may  signify  in 
the  opinion  of  some  where  dust  returns  to  dust,  I  confess 
my  wish  is  that  mine  may  mingle  with  that  of  my  own 
people  and  kindred  in  my  own  land. 

On  Sunday,  the  7th,  we  arrived  at  Peisley's  inn, 
the  last  hostelry  ivithin  the  boundaries  of  the  colony  in 
this  direction,  and  one  of  the  very  best  that  I  have  been 
in  since  I  entered  the  country.  A  little  rivulet  divides 
the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  from  the  wilderness,  which, 
however,  is  settled  by  stockholders  nearly  two  hundred 
miles  further  to  the  west.  All  the  country  within  the 
boundaries  has  either  been  bought  from  Government  by 
individuals,  or  is  leased  from  it.     Ail  beyond  the  bound- 
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aries  is  occupied  by  settlers  or  squatters^  holding  a  license 
from  Govern  roent,  for  which  they  pay  an  annual  tax  of 
ten  pounds — upon  whom  is  also  levied  the  only  direct  tax 
in  this  country,  namely,  sixpence  for  every  ox,  and  three- 
halfpence  for  every  sheep.  The  amount  collected  is 
understood  to  be  expended  in  local  purposes,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  settlers. 

From  Peisle/s  to  my  son's  station  at  Connobolas,  is 
fourteen  miles.  For  a  part  of  the  way  the  country  is 
better  than  any  we  have  yet  passed  :  it  abounds  in  box- 
trees  and  apple-trees,  which,  in  this  land,  are  generally 
signs  of  a  clearer  forest  and  better  soil  than  where 
the  other  gums  and  stringy  bark  trees  predominate. 
As  we  drew  near,  we  got  a  good  view  of  his  runs, 
as  sheep-walks  are  called,  which  form  a  long  stretch  of 
country,  on  the  slope  of  a  glen,  ending  in  the  towering  top 
of  the  lofty  Connobolas,  a  mountain  seen  from  a  great 
distance,  and  said  to  be  about  4,450  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  We  left  the  dray  track,  called  a 
road,  some  miles  before  coming  to  his  residence,  and 
took  to  the  bush.  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  the 
first  view  of  his  gunyah  or  house:  it  belonged  to  no 
recognised  order  of  architecture.  However,  I  was  too  much 
rejoiced  at  finding  myself  at  the  end  of  my  long  journey, 
to  feel  inclined  critically  to  inspect  his  domicile ;  but  felt 
thankful  that  the  object  of  my  journey  was  now  likely  to 
be  attained,  and  that  I  was  permitted  to  see  both  my  sons 
safe  and  well  in  the  land  of  their  choice. 


CHAPTER  V. 

AUSTRALIA—LIFE    IN    THE    BUSH. 

Connobolas — The  woods — Adyantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  station — 
Our  mansion — The  upper  station — Our  next  door  neighbours — Fare  in 
the  bush — Damper — Elegancies  of  life — James  Simpson — Loss  of  our 
horses — Frequent  loss  of  stock — The  birds  and  plants  of  Connobolas-— 
Visit  to  Boree  Nyrang*-Sheep-shearing  in  Australia — Australian  agri- 
culture—  Absence  of  any  winter — "The  settlers*' — Trying  times  —  The 
corrobory — Native  customs — The  King  of  Boree — The  natives — Dress — 
Marriage— Origin  of  the  race — Their  customs  and  food — Cannibalbm-^ 
Religion — Their  diminished  numbers  -:-  Laws  regarding  murder  — The 
Australian  ibis — Pine  range— Large  gum-tree— Bullock  drays — Their 
drivers — Their  oaths  and  drunken  habits — The  convicts — Opinion  of  their 
own  position— Travelling  in  Australia— Sunday  in  the  bush — Removal  to 
the  upper  station — Houses  in  the  bush — Our  domestic  arangements — The 
bushrangers  —  Their  unpleasant  proximity — Keeping  open  house — The 
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• 

Conncholas^  November  8/A. — ^The  ranges  of  this 
station  reach  for  miles  to  the  top  of  the  high  and  far- 
seen  Connobolas.  The  lower  station,  where  my  son  at 
present  lives,  is  distant  four  miles  from  that  occupi^  by 
the  former  settler,  whose  house  was  at  the  base  of  the 
mountain.  At  this  lower  station,  the  country  is  better  for 
sheep  than  it  is  higher  up :  there  is  more  boxwood,  and 
less  of  the  stringy  bark  tree.  This  is  upon  a  limestone 
stratum,  always  a  good  foundation  for  soil ;  that  upon  a 
conglomerate,  and,  in  some  places,  an  iron  stone,  where 
the  grass  is  sour,  and  not  so  nutritious.     The  woods  of 
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this  country  are  unfailing  indexes  to  the  soil.  Box  and 
apple-treeSy  two  of  the  genus  eucalyptus,  are  sure  to  lead 
the  settler  to  good  pasture,  to  a  more  open  forest,  and  to 
more  extensive  glades,  with  no  undergrowth  to  intercept 
the  flocks  and  herds  in  their  roaming. 

Like  all  other  places,  this  has  its  advantages   and  dis- 
advantages.    My  son's  views  have  for   some  time   been 
turned  towards  Moreton  Bay,  as  have  those  of  many  others ; 
and  there  are  some  settlers,  who,  though  still  residing*  upon 
their  land  within  the  boundaries,  have  already  sent  flocks 
and  herds  thither,  six  hundred  miles  away,  where   they 
themselves  have  never  been.     Before  my  son  can  put  bis 
plans  into  execution,  however,  some  months  must  elapse, 
as  the  drought  has  been  such  that  the  Liverpool   plains 
cannot  be  crossed,  there  being  no  grass  or  water  on  them. 
Connobolas  has  its  drawbacks :  its  stringy  bark  ranges, 
and  comparative  cold  in  winter,  from  its  great  elevation ; 
the  numbers  of  cattle  belonging  to  different  stockholders 
wandering  at  will  on  the  mountain ;  the  difficulty  of  col- 
lecting one's  own  stock  in  the  recesses  and  innumerable 
glens  and   guUeys  of  these  hills;   the  near  neighbour* 
hood  to  the  haunts  of  the  bushrangers, — ^all  these  circum- 
stances detract  from  the  advantages  of  the  place ;  and  my 
son's  land  being  surrounded  with  large  stations,  renders  it 
difficult  to  get  any  lower  and  warmer  runs  for  his  sheep  in 
winter.     But  it  has  also  many  great  advantages:  it  is 
extremely  healthy  ;  possesses  excellent  grass  in  this  dry 
season,  while  all  around  is  parched  up,   and  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water — an  object  of  the  first  importance  in  all 
parts  of  Australia ;  and  the  distance  from  Sydney  is  as 
moderate,  and  the  communication  as  good,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  other   settled  districts,  with  the  exception  of  the 
sea-coast  sections.     These  things  I  hear :  before  making 
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up  my  own  mind  upon  such  matters,  I  must  have  time 
to  see.  ^Meanwhile,  we  must  make  ourselves  as  com* 
fortable  here  as  we  can.  I  have  now  been  three  days  in 
this  far  comer  of  the  wilds  of  the  bush ;  sleeping  and 
living  very  comfortably,  despite  the  uncouthness  of  our 
abode. 

*^  Parva  Domus    Magna  Quiesi'  was  written   over 
some  Roman  door ;  and  here  we  do,  indeed,  rejoice  in 
a  small  aud  quiet  house.     It  is  divided  into  two  rooms, 
not  by  any  wall  or  partition,  but  by  my  old  cloak,  which  is 
made  to  do  duty  as  a  curtain.     The  abode  is  as  primitive 
as  anything  can  well  be.     It  was  erected  in  a  day,  and  is 
formed  of  slabs  of  bark,  supported  by  boughs  of  trees. 
Daylight  or  starlight  penetrate  it  at  every  corner,  afford- 
ing to  those  of  an  astronomical  turn  excellent  opportu* 
nities  of  studying  the  heavens,  while  they  recline  on  their 
couch  ;  admitting,  too,  as  freely,  the  cold  by  night,  as  the 
heat  by  day.     Yet,  in  spite  of  the  torments  of  myriads  of 
flies,  and  the  apprehension  of  an  attack  from  the  bush- 
rangers, who  prowl  about  these  mountains ;  with  no  door 
to  the  mansion,  a  sheet  for  a  carpet,  and  a  thing  called 
"  a  stretcher"  for  a  bed,  placed  beneath  the  bare  bark  of 
the  sloping  roof,  I  have  slept  as  soundly  as  I  ever  did  on 
my  own  bed  in  my  own  home. 

We  rode  out  to-day  to  survey  the  run :  we  went  to  the 
foot  of  the  '*  Old  Man  of  Connobolas,''  as  the  highest 
mountain  is  called,  and  saw  there  the  house  occupied  as  a 
station  by  my  son's  predecessor ;  and  a  more  sequestered 
and  beautiful  spot  I  never  beheld.  In  front,  the  mountain 
towers  in  three  high  ridges,  wooded  to  the  summit,  with 
here  and  there  spots  green  and  devoid  of  trees.  A  little 
streamlet  runs  before  the  door,  and  behind  and  on  both 
sides  the  dense  forest  shuts  in  the  house.    Two  glens 
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Stretch  upwards  from  the  spot,  and  lose  themselves  in  the 
recesses  of  the  ranges ;  and  one  of  them — ^the  channel  of 
the  *^  creek/'  as  the  rivulet  is  called — ^winds  downwards  to 
the  gunyah. 

A  path,  admitting  of  the  passage  of  a  gig  or  dray, 
leads  to  Boree,  a  district  of  country  fourteen  miles  off, 
where  our  nearest  neighbours  reside.  This  upper  station 
is,  indeed,  a  sweet  place,  and,  but  for  the  close  neighbour- 
hood of  the  bushrangers,  who  scruple  not  at  any  thing 
to  obtain  a  booty,  however  small,  and  to  whom  no  one 
dare  give  food  or  water,  lest  the  law  punish  the  charity,  it 
would  be  a  delightful  retirement  from  all  the  ills  of  life — 
a  perfect  hermitage. 

My  son  proposes  moving  thither  shortly.  The  distance 
from  any  other  habitation,  and  from  help  of  any  kind, 
when  needed,  would,  to  me,  be  a  great  objection  to  this  or 
any  such  situation.  But,  in  this  strange  country,  it  is 
considered  no  objection  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  held  to 
be  an  advantage.  It  is  not  long  ago  since  a  gentleman  in 
the  county  of  New  England,  challenged  a  new  comer  for 
^^  sitting  doum^  within  ten  miles  of  him,  which  he  con- 
sidered to  be  an  encroachment  on  his  runs.  Sitting  doum 
is  the  expression  used  by  the  blacks  for  encamping  or 
settling  at  any  place. 

I  had  heard  so  much  of  the  fare  of  the  bush,  that 
the  very  word  "damper*'  was  associated  in  my  mind 
with  something  like  the  black  bread  of  Russia,  or  the 
pine  bread  of  Sweden.  I  am  glad  to  say,  however,  that 
it  is  the  very  best  bread  I  ever  ate.  The  merino  mut- 
ton is  very  excellent,  though  not  equal,  in  my  opinion,  to  our 
blackfaced  wedder ;  and,  what  with  the  hundred  shapes 
which  flour  assumes  in  this  country,  and  other  aids,  living 
in  the  woods  is  as  good  as  any  one  need  desire,  albeit  the 
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service  is  not  of  plate,  nor  the  variety  of  viands  very  great. 
At  one  house  at  which  I  have  been,  although  it  was  that 
of  an  extensive  stockholder,  and  one  which  might  be  called 
a  superior  establishment  in  these  parts,  the  remnant  of  a 
broken  tumbler  did  service  as  a  mustard-pot,  a  silver  salt- 
cellar was  the  point  of  attack  for  every  knife,  black 
bottles  passed  for  decanters,  and  one  tumbler  did  the  duty 
of  five. 

In  many  houses,  tea  forms  a  part  of  every  meal :  from 
the  bullock-driver  and  his  mate,  to  the  possessor  of  one 
hundred  thousand  merinos,  all  drink  green  tea.  If  you 
go  into  a  cottage,  at  any  hour,  the  first  thing  you  are 
offered  is  a  quart  pot  of  tea,  with  brown  Mauritius  or  Java 
sugar,  and  damper.  I  must  add  that,  in  ihehush^  there  is  a 
welcome  and  a  simple  hospitality  not  to  be  met  with  in 
Sydney. 

My  old  servant,  James  Simpson,  whom  I  allowed  to 
accompany  my  eldest  son  to  this  country,  has  been,  indeed, 
a  great  assistance  and  comfort  to  him.  He  had  been  with 
me  all  his  life,  and  his  father  had  lived  for  sixty  years  in 
the  service  of  our  family ;  it  was,  therefore,  not  without 
reluctance  that  I  parted  with  him.  Faithful,  intelligent, 
and  careful,  James  is  just  the  support  needed  by  my  son 
in  all  the  dilemmas  incidental  to  such  a  country,  and  such 
a  neighbourhood  and  population.  His  wonder  was  excited 
to  the  uttermost,  on  hearing  I  was  really  in  Australia.  His 
pleasure  did  not  display  itself  at  the  first  moment  of  our 
meeting,  as  I  expected.  He  afterwards  explained  the 
cause.  *'  I  was  quite  dung  doon  donnerit,  whan  I  saw  the 
laird ;  I  canna  concet  what  doonned  me ;  I  was  raal  glad 
to  see  him,  bit  I  dinna  ken  boo,  I  couldna  speak  it."  I^ 
however,  saw  the  cause,  James ;  and  I  gladly  took  your 
hand  as  that  of  an  attached  friend  in  a  far  foreign  land. 
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**  Eh,  sir ;  I  little  ever  expeckit  to  see  you  here  V*  was 
said  so  truthfully  and  naturally,  that  I  valued  the  words 
more  highly  than  I  should  have  done  the  best  turned  com- 
pliment. And  the  very  sight  of  James  returning  at 
evening  from  the  hills,  quietly  following  his  flocks,  is 
pleasant  to  me ;  and  I  make  it  a  rule  always  to  meet  him, 
as  soon  as  his  sheep-bells  and  the  bleating  reach  my  ear. 

James  is  a  good  deal  altered  since  he  left  Scotland^  He 
wears  his  chin  in  colonial  fashion,  with  a  beard  as  long  as 
a  Hebrew's,  which  makes  him  look  like  a  Cossack.  His  man- 
ner, too,  is  changed,  more  self-possessed  and  more  indepen- 
dent ;  and  he  can  say,  *^  Mornin^ "—  the  usual  Australian 
salutation — with  as  much  hrusquerie  as  an  American* 
But  he  has  not  yet  acquired  that  disagreeable  nasal 
twang  with  which  it  is  pronounced,  and  which  is  purely 
Australian. 

Our  hours  in  the  bush  are  very  early :  we  rise  at  six, 
and  retire  to  our  couches  at  nine.  One  of  the  first  things 
done  in  the  morning,  is  to  look  in  the  direction  the  horses 
should  be.  On  looking  across  the  forest  to-day  we  could 
not  see  any  of  them,  and  without  them  nothing  can  be 
done.  Stables  are  not  much  used ;  the  open  wood  is, 
generally  speaking,  the  only  stable,  and  hobbles  the  only 
halter.  To  seek  and  find  was  the  next  step.  My  son's 
experience  led  him  to  the  belief  that  they  weie  only  gone 
to  the  ranges,  and  would  return  when  the  sun  got  high. 
James,  however,  was  despatched  to  fioree,  the  place  at 
which  one  of  them  had  been  purchased,  as  it  was  possible 
he  might  have  returned  to  his  old  abode.  But  he  had  his 
trouble  for  nothing:  at  noon  they  all  came  galloping 
home.  They  had  gone  to  the  ranges  in  their  wandering 
during  the  ni^t,  and  were  driven  home,  as  my  son 
had  foretold,  by  the  sultry  heat  of  the  sun.     James's 
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absence  afforded  my  younger  son  Alexander  the  first 
opportunity  of  following  his  chosen  vocation.  His 
man,  Luke,  knew  nothing  of  a  bushman's  life  at  present, 
and  had  a  wholesome  apprehension  of  bushrangers,  blacks, 
snakes,  and  all  such  horrors ;  and  his  master,  therefore, 
determined  to  accompany  him  on  his  first  essay  in  sheep- 
tending,  the  other  men  being  off  with  their  own.  He  and 
John  Luke  are,  therefore,  away  with  the  merinos,  pipes 
in  mouth — ^no  oaten  reeds,  but  actual  tobacco  day^ — ^for 
the  pastures  among  the  mountains.  The  custom  of  allow- 
ing stock  of  all  kinds,  horses  and  cattle,  to  wander  where 
they  please,  gives  rise  to  a  vast  deal  of  annoyance  and 
trouble  in  this  country;  but  there  are  no  fences,  and 
where  it  requires  five  acres  to  keep  a  sheep,  and  a  larger 
extent  of  pasture  for  the  other  animals,  it  will  be  easily 
conceived  that  the  distance  travelled  must  be  great.  Be- 
sides, it  is  no  uncommon  thing — or  rather,  it  is  of  daily 
occurrence,  as  every  newspaper  and  poundkeeper's  list  will 
show — ^for  cattle  and  horses  to  be  driven  away  and  con- 
cealed till  a  reward  is  offered  for  their  recovery,  when 
they  are  either  brought  back,  or  (that  tiie  thief  may  appear 
to  have  acted  honestly)  are  placed  in  the  nearest  pound, 
and  information  then  lodged  with  the  proprietor  that  they 
are  there,  and  the  reward  claimed. 

With  horses  the  loss  is  soon  discovered,  but  with  cattle 
it  is  different.  Many  people  muster  their  cattle  only  once 
a  year,  and  none  more  than  twice  ;  so  that,  unless  a  person 
is  fortunate  enough  on  looking  over  the  newspaper  (if  such 
a  luxury  ever  reaches  him)  to  see  his  brand  advertised,  as 
having  been  found  upon  certain  cattle  lodged  in  a  certain 
pound,  the  chances  are  that  he  loses  them  altogether,  as, 
after  being  advertised  for  some  time,  they  are  sold,  the 
brand  is  altered,  and  he  hears  no  more  of  them. 

L    2 
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I  have  not  yet  seen  any  of  the  wild  animals  of  the 
country,  neither  kangaroo,  nor  any  other ;  and  very  few 
of  the  birds  or  plants  peculiar  to  it.  He  must  be  very 
obtuse,  however,  who  is  not  forcibly  struck  with  a  hundred 
novelties  on  every  hand,  in  this  land  ;  but  some  parts  of 
the  colony  are  less  famous  than  others,  for  such  marvels 
as  the  kangaroo,  the  emu,  and  the  snake ;  and  this  seems 
to  be  one  of  them  :  the  raven  is,  as  I  have  already  men* 
tioned,  exactly  the  same  as  our  "  corbie  craw,*"  except  in 
his  note,  or  croak  rather,  which  is  beyond  all  expression 
melancholy  and  miserable,  c-r-o-a-k,  c-r-o-a-k,  c-r-o-a-a-a-k ! 
in  a  gradually  lowered  voice,  till  it  dies  away  upon  the 
ear.  There  is  a  pied  lark,  so  called  here,  very  like  our 
water-wagtail,  and  a  sand-lark,  very  much  like  our  own ; 
the  owl  has  exactly  the  same  note  as  our  own  cuckoo, 
and  is  to  be  heard  every  night ;  the  mutton-bird  is 
like  our  common  rook,  and  the  stately  emu  resembles 
the  ostrich,  but  is  considerably  larger. 

Of  plants,  we  have  the  common  buttercup,  the  deadly- 
nightshade,  and  wild  flax,  much  like  our  harebell ;  and  a 
pink-weed,  common  near  the  sea-shore  at  Berwick,  is  to 
be  seen  everywhere  here.  Wild  carrot,  and  wild  parsley 
supply  the  place  of  our  clovers ;  and  a  tufty  coarse-looking 
grass,  of  which  sheep  are  very  fond,  and  which  constitutes 
the  best  grass  of  the  colony,  holds  the  place  of  our  rye- 
grass. I  have  not  yet  seen  in  Australia,  what  in  Scotland 
would  be  called  grass. 

On  the  10th  November,  I  accompanied  my  eldest  son 
to  Boree  Nyrang,  the  station  of  R.  B.  Esq.  This  gentle- 
man is  in  several  ways  connected  with  Scotland ;  and 
knowing  that  my  son  was  only  lately  settled  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  that  his  accommodation  was  not  what 
he  could  have  wished  it  to  be,  hospitably  and  kindly  re- 
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quested  bim  to  bring  me  to  pass  some  time  at  bis 
house.  On  our  way  tbitber  we  called  at  tbe  large  sta- 
tion of  Captain  R ,  called  Boree  Cabonne  (large  Boree, 

in  contradistinction  to  Boree  Nyrang,  Little  Boree).  It 
consists  of  a  great  many  huts,  and  resembles  a  little 
wooden  town.  Botb  Borees  were  esteemed  as  nearly  tbe 
best  sheep  stations  in  this  part  of  the  colony;  and, 
until  lately,  were  well  watered  by  a  chain  of  ponds  sup- 
plied by  the  rivulet  that  passes  Connobolas :  lying  low, 
moreover,  the  heat,  though  excessive,  was  well  suited  to 
merinos  ;  which,  provided  they  have  plenty  of  food  and 
water,  cannot  be  in  too  warm  a  situation.  But  last  year, 
and  this  also,  the  drought  has  been  so  great,  that  even 
these  favoured  stations  have  suffered  dreadfully,  and  are 
now  looking  as  if  the  whole  was  arid  sand,  or  red  earth. 

Capt.  R ^'s  fields,  enclosed  as  usual  with  pales,  were  as 

large  as  those  in  Scotland,  and  were  studded  over  with 
mares  and  foals ;  the  cleared  ground  beyond  was  similarly 
enclosed,  and  would  bear  comparison  with  the  park  of  any 
nobleman  in  England.  The  open  plain  in  front,  with 
its  semicircular  background  of  forest,  looked  more  inviting, 
more  British,  than  anything  I  have  seen  here.     Captain 

R- was  not  at  home,  but  we  found  instead  a  relation 

of  the  immortal  Sheridan  residing  there,  who  did  tbe 
honours  of  the  house. 

This  is  sheep-shearing  time,  the  most  important  season 
of  the  year  in  Australia.  All  was  activity  and  bustle, 
and  extensive  were  the  operations  which  were  in  progress. 
The  sheep  was  first  dipped  into  hot  water,  and  then  into 
cold — a  regular  Russian  bath,  tbe  wool  meanwhile  being 
washed  carefully  with  the  hand;  when  well  done,  this 
leaves  it  white  and  clean.  The  hot  water  i&used,  because 
the  lime  in  the  bed  of  tbe  creek  is  thought  to  possess  some 
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quality  that  darkens  the  fleece.  The  flock  was  all  meriooy 
and  it  was  wonderful  to  see  animals  in  such  good  condition 
on  such  miserable  pasture.  Clipping,  sorting,  packing, 
and  branding  were,  also,  all  going  forward.  The  clipping 
struck  me  as  being  done  in  a  slovenly  way,  and  with  great 
cruelty  to  the  sheep.  Large  masses  of  wool  were  occa- 
sionally left  on  the  pelt,  while,  in  other  places,  pieces  of 
skin  and  flesh  were  clipped  clean  away.  They  are  sheared 
at  so  much  the  score ;  and  the  shearers,  knowing  their 
victims  are  dumb,  and  cannot  prefer  complaints  of  ill- 
usage,  are  regardless  of  their  suffering,  and  unless  the 
overseer's  eye  is  constantly  upon  them,  injury  and  loss 
are  sustained  to  an  extent  that  would  not  be  tolerated  in 
England.     This  is  the  case  throughout  Australia. 

After  leaving  Boree  Cabonne,  we  crossed  the  creek, 
and,  about  ^  mile  further  oily  arrived  at  Boree  Nyrang, 
just  as  dinner   was  about  over;    and  here  we   found 

Captain  R ^  who  also  gave  me  a  polite  invitation  to 

spend  some  time  with  him,  either  at  Boree  Cabonne, 

or  at  his  homestead,  near  Bathurst.     Mr.  B received 

us  very  kindly,  with  a  warm  welcome,  —  a  point  of 
first-rate  importance  in  a  visit,  —  and  good  cheer  of 
every  kind,  including  delicious  Sauteme,  and  excellent 
porter ;  (no  man  can,  prior  to  eaperience^  duly  estimate 
a  glass  of  London  porter  on  a  hot  day,  sixteen  thousand 
miles  from  the  Thames :)  the  first  day,  which  is  some- 
times a  little  stiff  and  formal,  passed  agreeably  away, 
amid  general  conversation.     This  is  also  a  very  laige 

station,  not  quite  so  well  situated  perhaps  as  Capt.  R 's, 

but  possessed  of  a  better  cottage.  Many  thousand  sheep 
bleat  on  its  ranges ;  and  the  wool  harvest  in  all  its  stages 
was  going  on.  The  first  step  is  to  place  the  sheep  in 
the  man's  hands ;  who,  holding  it  by  the  fore^feet,  rolls 
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it  backwards  and  forwards    in    the  water;    and    then 
passes  it  under  water  to  a  second,  and  he  to  a  third ; 
a  fourth  holds  it  under  a  fall  of  water  of  two  or  three 
feet»  spreads  the  wool^  removing  every  impurity,  and 
allows   it  to  scramble  out  the  best  way  it  can.     Then 
follow  the  clipping,  and  the  packing  in  large  bales,  which 
are  marked  with  the  letters  N.  S*  W.  W., — New  South 
Wales  Wool ;  with  the  addition  of  the  degree  of  fineness, 
the  initials  of  the  grower^  and  the  number  of  the  bale. 
Some  of  these  bales  weigh  three  hundred  pounds  and  up- 
wards ;  and  many  persons  take  great  pride  in  the  neat 
appearance  of  the  packages^  and  the  great  mass  of  wool 
compressed  into    them.     For  this  purpose   a    pressing- 
machine  is  used ;  but,  in  small  establishments,  this  opera- 
tion is  performed  with  the  spade.     In  this  station  every- 
thing seemed  to  go  on  like  clockwork.     Regularly  every 
morning  Mr.  B  starts  for  the  washing  pool,  by  nine 

o'clock,  and  there  overlooks  the  shearers,  until  the  dinner 
hour :  whilst  I,  after  accompanying  him  the  first  day  to 
see  the  process,  and  the  difficulties  his  scientific  skill  had 
overcome,  in  obtaining  a  level  for  a  proper  fall,  amuse 
myself  in  the  house,  talking  to  the  blacks  — of  whom 
there  is  a  tribe  in  this  district ;  or  in  reading,  as  the 
library  contains  an  excellent,  though  small,  collection 
of  books — a  possession  invaluable  at  so  great  a  distance 
from  Paternoster-row.  The  first  book  that  caught  my 
eye  was»  *'  Practical  Agriculture,  by  David  Low,  Esq." 
Here,  far  in  the  west  of  Australia,  on  the  very  verge 
of  civilisation,  is  my  talented  friend's  work  considered  a 
standard  authority. 

Agricultural  rules,  applicable  to  Britain,  do  not,  how- 
ever, always  hold  good  here.  Crops  of  wheat,  and  oats, 
sow  themselves  thrice  in  annual  succession;    no  deep 
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ploughing  is  required  ;    a  very  shallow  furrow  is  all  that 
is  necessary,  in  ordinary  cases.     Manure  is  seldom  em- 
ployed, except  sometimes  for  wheat,  the  soil  being  too  rich 
and  open  to  require  it.     Here,  the  finest  sheep  are  those 
pastured  in  clayey  regions,  and  the  bullock  fattens  in  the 
forest ;   oats  serve  for  hay,  and  no  clovers  grow.      Hope 
clover,  it  is  true,  may  occasionally  be  seen  by  a  road-side ; 
and  the  doop-grass  of  India  is  found  in  different  parts  of 
the  colony,  forming  the  only  close  sward  that  I  have  seen. 
It  is  of  the  same  family  as  our  fiorin ;  and,  as  it  affords  a 
full  bite,  I  should  think  it  a  valuable  grass,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  more  generally  introduced.     But  neither  it 
nor  clover  is  sown  for  pasture,  or  for  fodder.     Wild 
parsley  and  carrots  are  found  in  most  places,  among  the 
natural  grass  of  the  woods,  and  seem  to  be  a  favourite 
food  with  sheep  and  cattle ;  the  ox  appears  to  delight  in 
herbage  unknown    in    Britain,   mixed  with    the  weeds 
common  to  both  countries — the  buttercup,  a  species  of 
daisy,  and  others. 

Here,  no  steam-mills  or  horse-mills  revolve, — ^wind- 
mills  are  to  be  found  near  Sydney  and  Bathurst ;  but, 
throughout  the  colony,  the  wheat  is  ground  by  the 
hand-mill.  The  bread  is  the  best  I  ever  tasted :  it  is 
unleavened,  and  is  baked  in  the  ashes  of  a  woodfire.  No 
provision  is  made  for  winter  in  this  land, — none  is  neces- 
sary, as  it  is  the  most  delightful  season  of  the  year.  The 
flocks  and  herds  roam  over  the  mountains  and  plains  of 
the  forest,  which  are  for  ever  clad  in  their  livery  of  green, 
for  in  Australia  there  is  no  fall  of  the  leaf;  and  in  the 
winter  months  the  grass  is  richest  and  greenest,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  absence  of  the  withering  rays  of  a  vertical 
sun. 

This  summer,  the   terrible  drought   has  robed  every 
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plain  and   patch  in  this  district  in  russet  brown,    and 
shrivelled  the  leaf  as  with  a  scorching  fire.     These  dread- 
ful evils — the  failure  of  the  pastures,  and  the  drying  up 
of  the  usual  supplies  of  water — added  to  the  unremune- 
rating  price  of  the  fleece,  are  indeed  severe  dispensations, 
and  would  appear  to  have  thrown  a  gloomy  foreboding 
of  evil  over  the  settlers,  which  is  exceedingly  alarming. 
They  are  a  class  of  great  enterprise  and  daring,  with  a 
vast  amount  of  invested  capital ;  and  the  generality  of 
them  are  men  of  superior  birth  and  education — ^in  fact 
they  are  the  gentlemen  of  the  colony :  and  hard  indeed 
would  it  be,  if,  as  seems  to  be  expected  by  some,  the  present 
difficulties  should  cause  the  destruction  of  so  important  a 
class.     For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  look  upon  matters  in 
this  light,  nor  dread  such  an  event.     That  many  must 
remove  their  flocks,  if  the  drought  continues,  is  certain : 
great  loss  will  be  suffered,  and  property  forced  into  the 
market  at  ruinously  low  prices;  while  those  who  can- 
not meet  the  demands  against  them  in  Sydney,  will  be 
compelled   to  make  sacrifices   hitherto    unknown  in  the 
colony.     But  should  the  windows  of  heaven  be  opened, 
which  may  happen  to-morrow,  verdure  would  once  more 
cover  the  earth.      And  with   regard  to   the  more  seri- 
ous evil  —  the    low    price   of  the  fleece,   I  cannot  but 
believe  that,  though  necessarily  a  work  of  time,  prices 
will  rise:   my  fear  is,  that  they  will  rise  to  too  high 
a  rate, — as  was   the  case  ten   years  ago, — ^fostering   re- 
newed speculation,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  future 
misery.      I   am   inclined  to  think   that,  when  a  staple 
article  of  one  country  is  acknowledged  to  be  superior  to 
that  of  any  other,   though  temporarily  depressed  in  price, 
from  circumstances  affecting  all  the  world ;   if  the  charac- 
ter of  that  article  is  preserved,  it  will  rise  again.    I  cannot 
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believe  that  the  manufacturers  of  England  or  America 
will  use  an  inferior  or  a  dearer  artide,  from  Saxony  or 
Spain,  in  preference ;  or  that  our  government  will  delay 
the  return  of  better  times^  by  withholding  that  greatest 
of  all  advantages — cheap  labour. 

I  have  now  passed  three  days  here,  and  have  been  most 
hospitably  entertained:  the  forenoon  I  have  always  to 
myself;  and  the  evenings  flit  quickly  away,  with  my 
talented  host,  whose  conversational  powers  are  aided  by 
his  extensive  wanderings  in  most  of  the  countries  of 
Europe,  and  in  many  Eastern  lands. 

We  had  last  night  a  pantomime  of  a  description  I 
have  long  desired  to  see — sl  carrobory — ^the  dance  of  the 
aborigines.  We  heard  their  music,  and  stole  down  upon 
the  tribe  that  live  very  harmlessly  in  this  neighbourhood ; 
and,  unobserved^  saw  them  for  some  time  at  this  singular 
amusement,  which  is  universal  through  all  the  yarious 
tribes  of  New  Holland.  Dances  are  national  things : 
many  civilised  and  uncivilised  nations  have  their  pecu* 
liar  dances,  from  the  Scottish  and  Irish  reel  down  to 
the  Australian  corrobory. 

In  Australia,  though  the  various  tribes  differ  in  many 
ways,  in  language  and  customs,  they  have,  throughout 
the  entire  land,  one  and  the  same  corrobory.  Their 
women  (called  gifts)  stretch  a  sheep's  skin  across  their 
knees  and  beat  it  with  a  stick,  singing  the  whilst  a  wild 
unearthly  tune,  which  sounds  like  the  hum  of  bees 
rather  than  music:  the  voice  rises  and  falls,  and  the 
tones  are  in  turns  exciting  and  depressing ;  which  with 
the  cracked-drum*like  sound  of  the  sheep's  skin,  produces 
a  savage  harmony  indeed.  The  men  who  dance  to  this 
music  are  painted  red,  yellow,  and  white,  and  display 
wonderful  muscular  power,  brandishing  their  war  instru- 
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ments  in  both  bands,  boomerangs  and  waddies ;  at  times 
stamping  and  acting  as  if  in  combat — then  in  retreat, 
then  in  pursuit.     Sometimes  they  will  throw  themselves 
into  distorted  postures,  quivering  in  every  fibre   as  if 
under  the  influence  of  galvanism  ;  and  anon,  dancing  in 
a  circle  with  their  legs  and  arms  extended,  and  holding 
their  weapons  above  their  heads,  they  emit  from  their 
mouth  a  sound  as  of  rushing  water.     Fires  blaze  around 
the  dancing  ground,  and  are  so  managed  as  to  throw  a 
glare  of  light  through  the  darkness,  at  certain  times  when 
particular  attitudes  are  displayed.      The   men   become 
exceedingly  excited,  and  sometimes  the  scene  ends  with 
bloodshed.     To-night,  a  black  gentleman  decoyed  a  sable 
lady  from  her  lord :  a  heinous  offence,  which  can  only  be 
wiped  way  by  a  similar  exploit  on  the  part  of  the  injured 
husband^  or  by  a  fight,  and  the  spearing  of  the  gin  in  a 
limb.    Such  were  the  results  on  this  occasion.     A  white 
man  does  such  things  with  impunity :  indeed  the  husband 
considers  this  an  honour ;  but  the  black  fellow  cannot. 
The    king  of  the  tribe  of  Boree  is  the   lord  of  three 
queens  :  he  certainly  cannot  be  considered  a  jealous  hus- 
band, as  he  is  willing  to  dispose  of  them  for  a  considera^ 
tion,  as  he  would  his  tomahawk.     His  majesty,  who  was 
also  actively  engaged  in  the  dance,  at  its  conclusion  came 

up  to  Mr.  B — — y  and  said,  "  B ,'*  (they  are  quite 

independent  and  at  their  ease  in  their  mode  of  addressing 

you,) — •*  Who  this  ?     You  come  see  corrobory,  B ?  " 

**  Mr.  Hood's  father,"  was  the  reply. — "  Mr.  Hood's  father, 
O !  Mr.  Hood  !  me  know  him,'' — (this  was  said  with  a 
smile  of  approbation,)-^*' Mr.  Hood's  father,  Budgeree 
gentleman;  give  me  something  to-morrow. '' 

I  had  a  good  deal  of  talk  vrith  these  strange  people : 
the  chief  or  king  is  a  very  handsome  man,  acute,  Intel- 
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ligent,  and  clever ;  but  suspicious,  cunning,  and  greedy, 
as  all  savages  are.  The  women  are  generally  hideously 
ugly.  They  sometimes  have,  as  an  ornament,  a  fish-bone 
stuck  through  the  cartilage  of  the  nose,  and  are  com- 
monly very  disgusting  objects. 

Several  of  these  people  offered  themselves  as  servants 
to  me ;  but,  though  faithful  if  entrusted  with  anything 
to  carry  or  deliver,  and  fighting  in  defence  of  it   with 
those  of  their  own  tribe,  or  any  one  else,  they  are   not 
nice  in  their  ideas  of  "  mine  '*  and  "  thine."     They  will 
not  remain  long  in  any  place  ;  nor,  indeed,  do  the  youths 
of  the  tribe  dare  to  go  out  at  all  without  the  consent  of 
their  chief.     They  all  have  a  most  disagreeable    smell 
from  the  oils  with  which  they  rub  themselves,  and  are 
an  uncleanly  people.     Still  the  blacks  of  New  Holland 
are  not  so  low  in  intellect,  or  in  form,  as  I  was  led  to 
suppose — on  the  contrary,  they  are   intelligent;    and  I 
have  observed  as  perfect  figures  amongst  them  as  I  ever 
saw  among  whites.     Their  legs  are  often,  it  is  true,  defi- 
cient in   calf,  but   not  always   so;  and   though  of  less 
stature  than  an  Englishman,  their  proportions   are   as 
good.     The  men  are,  for  the  most  part,  entirely  naked 
except  a  band  round  their  loins ;  and  the  only  covering 
of  the  women  is  a  torn  blanket,  in  the  management  of 
which  they  are  very  dextrous ;  but  they  do  not  appear 
to  consider  it  necessary  or  proper  to  carry  it  much  above 
the  waist.     They  are  given  as  wives  at  eleven,  twelve, 
and  thirteen,  and  at  twenty  are  old  and  haggard.     There 
are  generally  half-caste  children  of  colour  with  every  tribe. 
The  youths  are  made  men  by  having  their  front  tooth 
knocked  out,  and  by  undergoing  some  other  ceremonies. 
:They  then  change  their  habits,  are  seldom  seen  with  the 
women  and  children,  assume  a  thoughtful  appearance, 
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and  are  subjected  to  the  rules  and  restrictions  of  the  tribe. 
Some  of  them,  indeed  most  of  them,  are  scarred  on  the 
arms  and  breast  at  this  period,  with  some  sharp  instru- 
ment :  the  wound  is  prevented  from  healing,  and  thus 
the  flesh  at  that  part  becomes  of  a  lighter  shade  than  the 
rest  of  the  body.     This  process  of  being  made  a  man  is 
generally  gone  through  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen ; 
and,    some  moons  after  it   is  over,  a  gin  is   bestowed 
upon   him.*    During  the  day  the  men  and  women  are 
apart,  and  at  night  sit  in  separate  families ;  each  round 
its  own  fire,  though  all  near  one  another.     The  number 
of  wives  seldom  exceeds  two  or  three  :  in  the  majority  of 
cases  there  is  only  one ;  amongst  themselves  the  marriage 
tie  is  held  to  be  sacred,  and  its  violation  can  only  be 
expiated  by  blood.     There  are  two  points  regarding  the 
history  of  these  descendants  of  Skem — not,  I  think,  of 
Ham,  as  the  Africans  are — which  have  given  occasion  to 
much  discussion,   and   which   are  not  yet  satisfactorily 
settled ;  though,  for  my  own  part,  from  the  proofs  I  have 
obtained*  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  regarding  either  of  them, 
— these  are,  the  destruction  of  their  aged  parents  and 
female  offspring,  and  their  cannibalism. 

I  have  heard  a  boy,  who  is  now  with  me  as  a  servant, 
tell  of  the  time  when  an  old  woman  **  was  made  tumble 
down^* — ^their  common  expression  for  being  killed  :  he 
laughed  at  the  act  as  an  ordinary  affair.  The  few  women 
one  sees  accompanying  the  men  of  a  tribe  seem  to  corro- 
borate the  other  part  of  this  charge,  which,  too,  is  rendered 
probable  by  the  necessity  they  are  under  of  keeping  the 
tribe  to  a  number  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the 
produce  of  their  hunting  grounds,^-opossums,  snakes, 

*  Their  mode  of  counting  the  time  is  by  moons,  up  to  ten,  as  being  the 
number  of  their  fingers. 
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grubBy  &c«  Their  wars  generally  originate,  not  in  their 
**  removing  the  landmarks  which  their  fathers  have  set 
up/'  but  in  their  hunting  beyond  their  limits.  The  tribes 
are  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  in  number,  and  aU  of  them 
hare  prescribed  and  dearly*defined  grounds  appropriated 
to  them  generally  thirty  or  forty  miles  square  for  each 
tribe.  So  numerous  and  distinct  are  the  different  lan- 
guages, that  very  often  neighbouring  tribes  do  not  un- 
derstand each  other. 

Of  their  cannibalism  I  entertain  no  doubt.  Their  re- 
venge is  incomplete  unless  they  eat  their  enemy.  The 
civilised  blacks  deny  the  charge  altogether ;  but  in  the 
same  breath  they  will  add,  **  White  fellow  bel  hudgeree 
fata^  that  is,  the  white  man  is  not  good  meat.  How  do 
they  know  that  ?  By  inference,  it  would  appear,  that  the 
black  man  is  **budgeree  pata.''  Bones  and  the  remnants 
of  the  clothes  of  white  men  have  been  found  in  the  bags 
of  the  gins ;  and  almost  all  the  settlers  with  whom  I  have 
conversed,  are  convinced  that  it  is  their  custom  to  eat 
human  flesh.  Hunger,  I  have  no  doubt,  originally  led  to 
this  inhuman  custom ;  and  it  is  said,  that  its  cravings  have 
driven  fathers  to  eat  their  own  children.  It  is  but  right, 
however,  to  state  that  it  does  not  appear  to  be  any  longer 
the  custom  among  those  blacks  who  are  located  near  the 
settlements  of  Europeans.  A  gentleman  from  New  Eng- 
land, Mr.  E 1,  assured  me  he  had  made  a  great  many 

inquiries  into  the  subject,  and  from  what  he  had  heard 

from  Mr.  M'D ,  who  lived  with  a  tribe  for  several 

months,  he  was  led  to  the  belief  that  the  New  Holland 
blacks  were  not  now  anthropophagi.  It  is  known  that, 
when  they  have  killed  shepherds  and  others,  they  have 
left  them  untouched ;  but  this  may  have  proceeded  from 
their  knowledge  that  these  men  would  be  inquired  after. 
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Diflferent  parts  of  the  human  body  have  undoubtedly  been 
discorered  in  their  possession;    and  I  conceive  that  it 

would  be  unsafe  for  Mr.  D ,  the  gentleman  who  rode 

in  the  **  Bonnet^rouge,"  to  find  himself  complimented  in 
a  retired  spot  in  the  manner  he  once  was,  as  being 
**  budgeree  pata.^ 

I  have  said  my  belief  is  that  these  natives  are  not  the 

descendants  of  Ham,  but  of  Shem,  and  are  Asiatic.  They 

have  scarcely  anything  in  common    with    the  African 

black :  the  hair  is  not  woolly,  but  long,  and  hangs  down 

about  their  face  and  ears,  except  when  curled  with  grease 

and  oil.     They  have  not  the  pendulous  under  lip  and 

protruding  upper  one,  nor  the  flat  nose;     but  a  wide 

mouth,  with  moderate  Inreadth  and  depth  of  lip,  and  an 

aquiline  noee.     The  crown  of  the  head  is  not  so  low  as 

that  of  the  African,  but  rather  conical,  with  the  forehead 

high  and  narrow,  and  sometimes  is  ridged  up  like  the  roof 

of  a  house ;    in  short,  they  appear  to  me  to  be  a  distinct 

race  from  the  blacks  of  Aft:ica.     Their  religion  is  very 

singular  :  they  worship  no  idol,  nor  have  they  any  religious 

ceremonies  whatever.     With  regard  to  futurity,  they  have 

very  peculiar  views.     They  conceive  the  whites  to  be 

reanimated  beings,  who,  in  a  former  state  of  existence, 

had  been  the  ancestors  of  their  race.     They  believe  also 

that  white  men  never  die,  but  that  the  blacks  die  and 

become  white  men  imd  masters.     A  gentleman  told  me 

that  his  servant  was  thrown  into  great  perplexity  one  day 

on  being  told  that  his  master  must  die,  saying,  **  Bel  you 

die,  sir  ?  white  fellow  never  die."     I  have  not  heard  of 

their  believing  in  a  good  spirit,  but  they  believe  in  a  bad 

one,  that  does  all  the  evil  that  happens,  and  kills  the 

young  children.     It  is  alleged  that  this  last  doctrine  is 

professed,  to  cover  their  own  delinquencies  towards  their 
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female  offspring.  Their  name  for  the  spirit  of  evil  is 
**  debbil-debbil,"  evidently  a  corruption  of  the  white  man's 
devil. 

There  has  been  no  census  or  correct  estimate  of 
the  blacks ;  but  from  comparing  the  births  and  deaths  in 
different  known  tribes,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  latter  are  the  most  numerous.  Disease,  unknown, 
it  is  said,  before  the  arrival  of  the  white  man,  has  aug- 
mented the  mortality;  and  the  half-caste  children  are 
often  murdered.  There  is  no  law  amongst  them  against 
murdering  their  own  families  or  relations,  while  the  mur- 
der of  those  not  related  is  forbidden ;  and  thus  revenge 
to  the  death  is  common  at  the  hands  of  the  nearest 
relative.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  particulars  that  I  have 
gleaned  regarding  this  benighted  people,  and  I  trust  they 
may  be  considered  of  sufficient  interest  to  excuse  this  long 
digression. 

To-day,  the  Australian  ibis  came  about  us  in  flocks, 
wheeling  in  circles  high  in  the  air :  their  plumage  is  black, 
with  white  about  the  tail ;  they  are  shy  birds,  and  seldom 
come  within  shot.  They  at  once  reminded  me  of  the 
Egyptian  ibis,  as  represented  in  hieroglyphical  inscrip* 
tions.  That  bird,  once  worshipped  as  Thotk  and  Mercury^ 
is,  I  believe,  of  a  red  colour,  and  never  seen  in  this  country. 
These  strangers  continued  their  gyrations  for  some  time» 
and  then  disappeared  behind  a  pine-ridge  that  fronts  the 
house.  This  pine  mountain  is  the  first  I  have  seen  in  the 
colony,  and  its  dark  outline  affords  a  great  relief  to  the 
eye,  from  the  sameness  of  the  perpetual  gray  euctdyptus. 
In  shape  the  Australian  pine  resembles  the  Scotch  fir,  but 
it  is  different  in  the  feather,  and  the  fibre  is  finer ;  the 
wood  is  like  larch  in  the  grain,  and  is  considered  to  equal 
the  Memel  timber  for  building  purposes. 
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The  garden  here  is  large,  and  lies  before  and  on  either 
side  the  cottage;  beyond  it  is  a  large  inclosed  wheat 
paddock,  sheltered  by  this  fine  boundary,  the  pine  ridge* 
In  this  garden,  by  the  side  of  potatoes  and  cabbages, 
grow  the  grape,  the  pine,  the  pumpkin,  and  the  melon, 
unprotected  by  any  glass  frames,  and  needing  less  care 
than  the  vegetables  I  have  named.  There  is  also  a 
noble  gum-tree  that  I  shall  ever  remember ;  it  is,  I  think, 
a  yellow  gum,  and  the  largest  specimen  I  have  yet  seen 
of  this  monarch  of  Australia's  woods ;  it  measures  about 
thirty-four  feet  in  circumference  round  the  lower  part 
of  the  trunk,  and  is  certainly  a  very  fine  ruin ;  it  has 
been  scathed  by  the  storm,  and  is  fast  falling  to  decay. 
In  one  of  its  remaining  boughs  there  was  a  bird  to-day 
singing,  or  speaking  rather,  the  words,  *^  cofLte  qui  cofLte,'* 
Sir  Eyre  Coote's  motto,  as  distinctly  as  possible. 

This  evening  four  very  large  buUock  drays,    loaded 
with  bales  of  wool  to  a  great  height,  and  weighing  with 
their  burden  two  and  a  half  tons  each,  passed  this  station. 
It  is  a  most  picturesque  sight  to  see  these  immense  piles 
winding  their  slow  way  through  the  forest.     These  drays 
are  of  two  kinds, — some  have  shafts  and  others  have  a  pole; 
these  had  six  bullocks  in  pairs  before  the  one  in  the  shafts. 
The  bullocks  are  harnessed  in  the  simplest  manner,  with 
a  rod  of  iron  for  a  collar,  and  the  yoke  over  the  shoulders 
of  each  pair,  to  which  is  fixed  the  chain,  which  is  fas- 
tened to  the  end  of  the  pole  or  shafts.     Their  progress  is 
slow,  averaging  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  a-day ;  but  they 
drag  heavy  loads  up  steeps  and  over  roads  upon  which  no 
horses  in  our  country  could  be  made  to  draw  a  load. 
They  have  the  advantage,  too,  of  being  cheaper ;  the  road- 
side is  their  pasture,  and  blows  and  curses  their  only 
grooming.       The   bullock-driver  is  a  being  completely 
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€ui  generis ;  he  is  the  most  crael  and  pro&ne  wretch  that 
breathes ;  his  cruelty  and  drunkenness  render  him  more 
a  brute  than  the  animal  he  tortures. 

Of  all  men  that  ever  broke  the  third  commandment, 
they  are  the  most  perfect  in  profanity.  My  Unde  Toby 
saySy  **the  dragoons  swore  awfully  in  Flanders/'  but  the 
worthy  lieutenant  would  have  considered  their  oaths  not 
worthy  the  name,  if  he  had  heard  the  accomplished  bul- 
lock^lriver  of  New  South  Wales  threaten  hi9  cattle. 
Hudibras  writes  that — 
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Oaths  were  not  made  more  than  law. 
To  keep  the  good  and  just  in  awe; 
But  for  the  wicked  and  the  sinfal. 
Like  moral  cattle  in  a  pinfold." 


And  that — 


"  Quakers,  who  like  to  lanthoms  bear 
Their  light  within  them,  do  not  swear.** 


This  possibly  is  the  only  apology  that  can  be  made  for 
these  men,  that  they  have  no  light  within  them ;  I  never 
before  heard  oaths  such  as  they  use,  or  uttered  with  such 
fiendish  vehemence ;  the  variety,  too,  is  wonderful.  The 
fellows  excuse  themselves  by  alleging  that  their  team  un- 
derstand them,  and  never  believe  them  in  earnest  unless 
they  so  address  them. 

Swearing,  drunkenness,  and  blackguardism  of  every 
description,  characterise  these  draymen  ;  and,  while  better 
paid  than  any  other  daily  labourer,  some  of  them  receiving 
forty  pounds  per  annum  and  victuals,  they  are  the  laziest 
of  men,  often  refusing  to  do  anything  whatever,  except 
belabour  and  curse  their  helpless  victims ;  but  of  course 
there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  to  every  other. 
Respectable  men  may  sometimes  be  found  in  this  class. 
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The  fact  of  being  a  drunkard,  or  a  convict,  is  not  looked 

xipon  in  this  country,  amongst  the  dass^  as  any  disgrace ; 

on  the  contrary,  they  often  openly  express  their  intention 

**  to  go  and  get  drunk  ;**  and  "  Where  have  you  been,  Tim  ? 

liave  you  been  getting  drunk  ?  **  is  an  every  day  question. 

^s  to  being  a  convict  whose  term  has  expired,  and  who  is 

called  an  expiree^  or  one  still  under  sentence,  but  possessed 

of  a  pass  during  good  behaviour  for  the  unexpired  period 

of  his  sentence,  called  a  **  ticket-of-leave  man,"  no  shame 

whatever  is  evinced   by   the   very  best  amongst  them ; 

and  they  look  down  upon  all  **  self-imported  devils ''  as 

beneath  them,  and  not  worth  consideration.     And  yet 

many  of  the   convicts  are    good  servants:    there   are 

several  of  them  at  this  station ;  and  Mr.  B assures 

me  he  looks  upon  them  as  the  best  servants  he  has. 
His  overseer  is  a  **  government "  man,  as  they  style  them- 
selves, and  does  not  feel  any  disgrace  in  it,  and  is  an  ex- 
cellent servant.  One  incentive  to  good  conduct  is  the 
knowledge  that  the  eye  of  the  law  is  ever  upon  them,  and 
that,  for  any  great  delinquencies,  there  would  be  a  short 
shrive  and  a  tight  halter. 

After  a  most  agreeable  visit  I  left  Boree  Nyrang 
to-day,  and  returned  home  accompanied  by  my  eldest  son, 
who  came  over  to  guide  me  through  the  bush.  Travel- 
ling in  this  part  of  the  country  is  not  a  matter  of  much 
interest :  the  novelty  of  a  new  country  pleases  at  first,  but 
soon  passes  off,  and  the  only  change  is  the  alternation  of 
denser  and  thinner  forest :  there  are  no  links  with  the 
past,  no  ruins,  no  reminiscences,  no  gray  hallowed  cathe- 
dral, no  Saxon,  no  Gothic  remnant ;  when  once  you  have 
passed  the  boundaries,  there  is  no  temple  even  of  modem 
erection,  whither  the  people  congregate  to  worship ;  no 
green  blooming  hedges,  no  green  lanes,  the  beauty  and 
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the  boast  of  Britain ;   no  tottering  watch-tower  to  recall 
the  deeds  of  other  days. 

To-morrow  is  Sunday,  and  it  is  a  fact  characteristic  of 
these  nvilds,  that  all  the  good  folks  here  observed  it  yes- 
terday !  It  is  not,  generally^  a  sacred  day,  a  day  of  rest, 
in  the  bush,  as  it  certainly  is,  in  appearance,  at  Sycdney. 
How,  indeed,  can  it  be  such  ?  No  bell  tolls  within  fifty 
miles,  nor  within  that  distance  is  there  any  authorised 
voice  to  preach  the  word  of  God — even  the  day  of  the 
week  is  forgotten.  I  fear  much  that  Galium  Beg^s  reply 
to  Waverley's  query,  if  it  were  Sunday,  woidd  be  appli- 
cable throughout  many  parts  of  Australia — **  Could  na 
say  preceesly, — Sunday  seldom  comes  aboon  the  Pass  of 
Bally  Brough/' 

15tk  November. — During  my  stay  at  Boree  Nyrang* 
my  son  had  removed  to  the  upper  station  at  Con- 
nobolas ;  a  spot,  indeed,  most  remote  from  public  view» 
and  situated  near  a  creek,  or  more  properly  speaking, 
a  small  rivulet,  i/vhich,  it  is  said,  flows  constantly.  The 
cottage  is  larger  than  the  gunyah,  but  still  it  is  not 
such  as  he  would  desire  to  inhabit  permanently,  though 
better,  he  tells  me,  than  many  that  have  far  larger  stations 
attached  to  them,  and  where  luxuries  abound.  A  house 
seems  the  last  consideration  with  the  bushmen,  and  with 
good  reason — that  can  be  procured  any  day.  The  climate 
requires  shade  rather  than  shelter.  It  is  not  their  otvn ; 
and  if  the  district  be  thrown  open  for  purchase,  and  any 
one  fancies  and  buys  their  station,  by  the  present  law  all 
their  buildings  pass  from  their  hands,  without  any  equiva- 
lent being  given  for  them.  It  would  be  well  for  many  of 
our  Scottish  lairds  in  the  old  country,  if  the  house  were 
more  in  keeping  with  the  rent-roll,  and  they  could  realise 
Robert  Burns's  motto,    *^  Better  a  sma*  bush  than  nae 
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lield !"  I  have  been  in  a  house  in  Australia  where  there 
was  no  lock  to  secure  my  bedroom ;  where  the  furniture 
was  of  the  very  plainest  kind ;  where  bunches  of  receipts 
were  suspended  from  the  roof,  and  books  and  drawings 
lay  promiscuously  amidst  guns  and  constables'  fetters; 
and  yet  the  owners  were  among  the  ^Ute  of  the  colony, 
and  would  be  found  in  the  first  circles  of  society  in 
^England. 

Here,  at  Connobolas,  we  rejoice  in  one  table  of  homely 
manufacture,  fixed  to  the  earthen  floor,  with  a  long  suit- 
able seat  to  match.  A  similar  piece  of  upholstery,  minus 
one  leg,  supports  my  desk  and  dressing-case ;  a  stretcher 
(universally  used  in  the  bush)  supplies  the  place  of  a  bed** 
stead ; — mine  I  have  adorned  magnificently  with  a  curtain 
of  mosquito-gauze.  The  rafters  are  our  roof  and  ceiling, 
and  slabs  of  bark  our  serking  and  slates.  Glass  windows 
we  do  not  patronise ;  shutters  outside  are  our  only  screens. 
The  walls  are  slabs  of  bark,  closely  fitted  upon  upright 
slabs  of  wood ;  and  the  painting  and  papering  are  clean 
white  sheets,  nailed  all  round  the  room,  to  exclude  in 
some  degree  the  light  and  cold  by  night,  and  the  sun  by 
day.  Two  loaded  guns  stand,  ever  ready,  in  the  confer; 
and  pistols  are  always  below  my  pillow.  In  the  space 
betwixt  my  apartment  and  that  of  James  Simpson,  is  the 
couch  of  my  sons,  where,  beside  another  stretcher,  may  be 
seen  saddles,  bridles,  ropes,  rice,  tea,  sugar,  tools  of  all 
descriptions,  gig  gear,  preserves,  butter,  cheese,  spirits, 
et  nudta  alia.  As  to  James,  he  and  his  wife  slumber 
upon  a  very  primitive  elevation  above  the  floor,  prepared 
by  him  in  half  an  hour,  and  find  rest  and  peaceful  oblivion 
**  as  weel  as  e'er  they  did  at  hame."  The  cuisine  is  fur* 
nished  with  considerably  fewer  materials  than  would  be 
lield  requisite  at  the  Clarendon,  or  Gresham's ;  but  there 
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is  merit  in  management,  and  I  never  dined  more  comfort- 
ably in  my  life  than  among  the  mountains  of  Connobolas ; 
nor  has  the  fear  of  snakes  (although  the  trail  of  one  that 
must  have  been  at  least  six  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  my 
arm,  lay  on  our  path  to-day,  betwixt  the  stations)  of  blacks 
or  of  bushrangers,  yet  cost  me  an  hour's  rest.  There  was 
a  person  in  this  neighbourhood,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
distant,  who  forfeited  this  station  and  his  licence,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  allowed  bushrangers  from  these  haunts 
to  come  about  his  house — ^harbouring  them,  as  it  is  called  ; 
and  it  is  not  a  fortnight  ago  since  certain  gentlemen  (!) 
made  use  of  the  enclosures  around  for  the  purpose  of  brand- 
ing their  neighbours'  cattle  and  calves  with  their  own 
marks — ^a  process  carried  on  by  the  light  of  the  moon^ 
and  a  favourite  pursuit  in  this  colony.  If  my  memory 
serves  me,  there  js  a  motto  on  the  borders  of  Scotland, 
"  Beparabit  Comua  Phcebe !  '* 

The  nearest  town  is  Bathurst,  distant  from  us  about 
fifty  miles ;  and  there,  also,  are  the  nearest  magistrates' 
bench,  church,  and  physician.  Our  nearest  post-office  is 
at  Boree  or  Peisleys,  both  of  which  places  are  four- 
teen miles  distant,  and  the  post  is  only  once  a  week. 
At  Boree,  also,  live  our  nearest  friends.  The  shepherds' 
huts  are  scattered  around  in  every  direction,  but  some 
miles  from  us,  and  quite  out  of  reach  in  any  case  of  emer- 
gency. 

Such  is  our  present  situation.  Hitherto  we  have  not 
been  disturbed  by  night  or  day.  No  door  as  yet  prevents 
intrusion ;  a  piece  of  unbleached  linen  alone  excludes  man 
and  beast !  Indeed,  a  door  of  sheet  iron  would  be  of  little 
avail  against  the  class  of  persons  who  sometimes  demand  ad- 
mission from  these  mountains ;  and  the  linen  portal  is  so 
much  cooler,   that  we  prefer  it,  as  it  acts  like  an  Indian 
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punka.     We  erected  a  tent>  but  I  could  not  breathe  in  it. 
In  this  country,  as  in  the  East,  tents  ought  to  be  double^ 
to  exclude  the  sun.     My  two  youths  intend  to  try  it ;  but 
I  suspect  that,   what  betwixt  the  cold  by  night  and  heat 
by  day,  they  will  be  glad  to  flee  to  their  storehouse  again. 
Amidst  all  this  exposure,  which  but  lately  would  have 
appeared  to  me  the  life  of  a  savage,  with  a  blazing  fire  on 
the  hearth  in  the  ample  chimney  of  bark  slabs,  we  pass 
our  evenings   wonderfully  well.      Luke,  as  one  of  the 
"watchers,  sleeps  under  a  few  bark  slabs,  beside  a  large 
wood  fire  adjoining  the  sheepfolds,  to  keep  oiT  the  native 
dogs.     This  is  a  duty  rendered  necessary  by  the  frequent 
attempts  made   by  these  animals  to  get  into  the  yards 
among  the  flocks.     Throughout  the  bush  it  is  the  univer- 
sal custom  to  fold  all  the  flocks  every  night  by  sunset, 
to  avoid  the  ravages  committed  by  these  native  dogs — a 
species  of  jackal,  and  not  unlike  the  fox.     They  roam  and 
prowl  about  in  packs  \  and  if  once  successful  in  making 
their  way  into  a  yard,  they  kill  and  tear  as  many  as  they 
can  reach,  without  being  satisfied  with  what  they  can 
consume  :    their  bite  is  very  generally  fatal.     John  does 
not  dislike  the  job,  preferring  it  much  to  the  more  serious 
charge  of  a  shepherd  by  day.     He  is  the  only  one  of  us 
that  has  suffered  from  ophthalmia,  a  complaint  very  com- 
mon amongst  the  new  comers  to  this  colony.    From  being 
at  so  great  an  elevation  above  the  sea,  this  place  is  con- 
sidered nearly  ten  degrees  cooler  in  summer  than  the  lower 
station — a  very  important  object  in  this  country ;  while,  in 
winter,  being  sheltered  by  the  highest  ranges  of  the  Con- 
nobolas  from  the  south  wind,  it  is  nearly  as  much  warmer. 
In  this  elevated  region  snow  occasionally  falls,   and  in 
considerable  quantities ;   but  at  Boree  it  is  little  known, 
and  has  only  once  been  seen  in  Sydney. 
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Upon  the  whole,  it  is  not  a  disagreeable  seclusion  from 
the  world ;  but  that  is  not  the  use  and  end  of  a  voyage  to 
Austrah'a ;  and  it  is  far  too  much  cut  off  from  assistance,  in 
case  of  need  or  sickness,  possibilities  never  contemplated 
by  the  youth  of  the  bush.  It  is  wild,  grand,  and  beau- 
tiful ;  but  there  is  a  silence  about  it,  a  singular  loneliness, 
which,  coupled  with  the  impression  that  we  are  constantly 
within  the  hen  and  shot  of  the  outlaw,  give  a  tone  to  the 
mind  and  feelings  not  beneficial ;  and  which  can  scarcely 
be  conceived  by  those  who  have  never  lived  in  forest 
scenery. 
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rangers— **  Bailing  up** — Recovery  of  the  lost  flock — Thunder  storm- 
Expected  attack — Unfavourable  views  of  the  country — How  viewed  by 
the  settlers — Visit  of  King  Sandy — Dexterity  of  the  natives  in  cutting 
bark — Their  language  and  phrases — My  horses  lost  again — Plagues  of  the 
bush — Extremes  of  heat  and  cold — Coals — Native  superstition  regarding 
fire — Effects  of  retirement — Outof-doors  improvements — Sporting  in  Aus- 
tralia— Bullock-hunting — Whip— Natural  wonders — Sunday — My  black 
boy,  Jacky — ''Tommy  Come-last" — Our  sheep-washing  begins — A  run- 
away convict — The  mounted  police. 

Life  is  passed  with  us  after  a  most  primitive  and  pas- 
toral fashion*  We  rise  at  six,  and  the  early  mornings 
are  delightful ;  we  see  the  flocks  tended  by  James,  and 
the  other  men  set  off  for  the  ranges ;  then  breakfast,  read, 
write,  shoot,  lose  a  horse  and  seek  and  find  it  again,  send 
off  a  dray  on  ^'  a  canny  errand,  to  a  neighbour  town ;" 
I  write  these  notes  of  my  wanderings,  then  dinner; 
after  that,  we  walk  a  mile  or  so  to  a  fall  of  the  creek, 
among  the  hidden  places  of  the  glen,  amidst  rocks  and 
solitary  woods,  making  calculations  and  plans  as  to  the 
future;  then  tea,  good-night,  and  to  bed  by  ten. 
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The  walk  I  have  alluded  to  leads  to  one  of  the  loveliest 
views  I  have  ever  seen ;  it  terminates  in  a  waterfall,  over 
a  rock  of  about  eighty  feet  in  height,  in  a  wild,  romantic 
glen.     The   Connobolas  creek  runs  under  ground  below 
the  rock.  It  comes  down  from  the  higher  mountain  above ; 
and  disappears  again  below  the  ground,  before  it  reaches 
the  ledge,  and  reappears  a  few  hundred  yards  below  it.  This 
is  a  remarkable  feature  in  almost  all  the  rivers  and  creeks 
of  this  extraordinary  country.     With  the  exception  of  the 
Nepean  or  Hawkesbury,  and  the  M*Quarrie,  all  the  rivers 
and  rivulets  I  have  seen  in  Australia  are  mere  chains  of 
ponds,  dry  in  many  parts  of  their  beds.     The  M'Quarrie 
has  at  Bathurst  a  small  stream  just  sufficient  to  give  it  a 
character  distinct  from  the  rest ;  but  1  believe  the  remark 
is  true  of  both  those  rivers  in  other  parts  of  their  courses. 
In  some  districts  the  river  Lauchlan  is  at  present  dry  for 
sixty    miles,    with  water  above  and  below ;    and,  after 
leaving  this  station,  this  little  rivulet  follows  the  example 
of  other  streams,  being  at  Boree  a  mere  succession    of 
water-holes  here  and  there,  with  large  dry  spaces  between ; 
it  afterwards  flows  in  a  continuous  stream,  and  falls  into  the 
Lauchlan,  not  above  ground,  but  unseen   beneath.     A 
few  dark   green  swamp-oaks,  and  other  bushes  of  that 
species,  fringe  the   margin   of  the  stream — ^unlike  our 
stately  oak  in  its  leaf,  which  more  nearly  resembles  that 
of  the  pine.     I  mistook  some  implements  made  of  it  for 
British  manufacture,  so  strongly  does  it  resemble  the  En* 
glish  oak  in  its  grain.  But  it  is  not  more  unlike  in  leaf  than 
in  its  habits  and  locality.  The  English  oak  grows  upon  dry 
ground,  rejoices  in  the  mountain  side,  and  changes  its 
foliage  yearly.     Here  it  is  an  evergreen,  and  the  sight  of 
it  afar  off  gladdens  the  heart  of  the  despairing  and  parched 
wanderer ;  for  it  is  found  beside  pools  of  water,  by  running 
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streams  and  springs.     Thankfulness  fills  the  heart  of  the 
thirsty  traveller,  as  his  keen  eager  gaze  descries  from  the 
summit   of  a  range  its  cypress-like  darkness  in  the  vale 
below.     But,  in  such  dry  seasons  as  this,  M^hen  his  weary 
limbs  may  by  a  last  effort  have  borne  him  to  the  spot,  he 
may  find  only  where  the  river  has  been,  and  may  perish 
from  thirst.     The  forest  oak  is  very  similar  in  exterior  to 
the  swamp-oak,  and  is  a  valuable  wood  for  many  purposes, 
such  as  forming  shingles,  &c.  But  oak  is  a  misnomer  as  to 
external  appearances.  It  is  more  like  the  Wejrmouth  pine. 
1  Qth. — My  eldest  son  rode  out  with  me  to-day  to  visit 
some  very  extensive  stalactite  caves.     It  was  very  hot, 
though  our  path  lay  down  the  banks  of  the  rivulet.  In  one 
of  these  caves  the  creek  loses  itself,  and  does  not  reappear 
above  ground  for  a  mile,  when  it  wells  forth  in  a  friUer 
volume   of  water  than  before.     The  country  adjoining 
is  on  a  stratum  of  limestone.     Bones  of  various  animals 
have  been  found  in  these  caves ;  some  of  them  those  of 
quadrupeds  belonging  to  species  now  extinct.  After  visit- 
ing these  astonishing  works  of  Nature,  we  passed  through 
some  very  lovely  scenery  in  the  windings  of  the  creek,  to 
two  stations  some  miles  below,  belonging  to  Mr.  L        >, 
which,  though  in  average  seasons,  I  believe,  reckoned  among 
the  best  sheep  runs  in  the  colony,  were  at  present  mere 
ridges  and  plains  of  red  and  beaten  earth.     The  more  I 
see  of  this  country,  the  more  I  am  at  a  loss  to  form  an 
opinion  regarding  it.     There  does  seem  a  curse  upon  it  at 
present,  judging  from  the  awful  droughts  to  which  it  has 
been  subject  from  its  first  discovery  :  the  first  was  in  1791» 
and  they  have  since  happened  pretty  regularly  every  seven 
or  ten  years ;'  1827,  8,  and  9,  were  dreadful  years ;  little 
or  no  rain  fell  in  1837,  8,  or  9 ;  and,  in  1840  and  1841, 
in  most  parts  of  the  colony  complaints  have  been  general. 
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The  fall  of  prices,  the  increase  of  expenses  froai  the 
scarcity  of  labour,  the  want  of  public  markets,  the  lose* 
curity  of  property,  the  difficulties  of  realising  property 
when  necessary,  from  the  scarcity  of  money,  the  almost 
complete  impunity  with  which  crimes  are  committed,  the 
impracticability  of  procuring  evidence  of  deeds  done  in 
this  thinly-peopled  country, — ^these,  and  many  other 
evils,  render  it  a  difficult  and  serious  matter  indeed,  to 
point  out  the  right  and  prudent  path  for  a  settler  to  pur- 
sue ;  and  the  task  is  rendered  still  more  arduous  by  the 
fact  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  country  in  this  district 
worth  possessing  is  already  occupied. 

This  foant  of  country  is  one  of  the  most  serious  bars,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  in  the  way  of  the  future  advancement  of 
the  colony.  The  idea  of  the  settler  not  finding  ample  room 
in  so  immense  a  country  as  Australia  may  at  first  seem 
absurd,  but  many  things  are  required  to  form  what  is  called 
*'  a  desirable  run."  The  feed  must  be  good  ;  the  water 
must  be  in  sufficient  quantity  not  to  fail  in  dry  seasons ; 
there  must  be  a  passable  country  betwixt  it  and  Sydney ; 
the  land  carriage  must  not  exceed  three  hundred  miles« 
at  the  utmost,  or  there  must  be  good  water  communication 
with  the  metropolis.  Now  a  very  considerable  part  of  the 
known  country  where  these  requisites  are  combined,  is 
already  occupied ;  and  without  these,  no  station  is  worth 
having.  No  one  taking  a  station  would  wish  it  less  in 
extent  than  would  be  sufficient  for  five  thousand  sheep  at 
the  least,  and  from  that  to  twenty  thousand,  with  a  pro* 
portionate  number  of  cattle — say  from  three  hundred  to 
a  thousand.  From  the  information  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain,  such  stations  must  now-a-days  be  bought,  and  not 
selected;  and,  in  these  times,  purchasing  becomes  an  affair 
of  grave  consideration. 
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To  give  anything  like   a    correct  degcription  of  the 

appearance  of  this  country  is  very  difficult.     It  is  totally 

unlike  any  I  have  seen :  it  is  a  succession  of  mountainous 

ridges  and  ranges,  with  valleys  between.     The  sea,  during 

a  storniy  is  the  nearest  resemblance  to  it  I  can  draw :  every 

mountain  and  valley  is  covered  with  wood,  and  the  roads 

leading  over  the  summits  of  these  ranges  afford  a  constant 

repetition  of  just  the  same  never-ending  forest.     In  one  of 

our  rides  over  the  runs,  we  had  from  the  top  of  one  of  the 

ranges  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  country  about  and  beyond 

Boree.     It  was  a  succession  of  ridges  of  forest,  with  the 

fertile  district  and  vale  of  Boree  lying  burnt  up  in  the 

hollow  below.     The  whole  landscape  had,   as  at  Rottens 

Inn,  a  brown,  withered  appearance,  painful  to  look  at. 

We  saw  large  herds  of  strange  cattle  pasturing  at  will  in 

the  glens  belonging  to  my  son, — a  common  liberty  now. 

Whenever  people  have  no  feed  for  their  stock  upon  their 

own  runs,  they  turn  their  cattle  adrift  and  let  them  find 

food  and  water  for  themselves  ;  and  perhaps  their  owners 

never  see  them  again,  until  the  cold  weather — if  they  have 

been  roaming  on  the  mountains— sends  them  home,  or  the 

time  arrives  for  branding  the  calves  of  the  former  year, 

when  the  stock  man  is  sent  abroad  to  collect  them.    The 

pound  is  thought  by  many  the  best  and  cheapest  mode  of 

collecting  their  cattle  together;  it  costs  but  a  shilling  per 

head,  and  you  have  then  merely  to  ascertain  your  property 

ftnd  turn  it  loose  again.  The  cattle  do  no  injury  to  sheep* 

runs,  as  the  sheep  drive  them  away.    But  it  is  a  system 

that  leads  to  much  fraud  and  loss. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  this  country  is  the  uni- 
versal  extent  of  forest ;  and  there  are  some  circumstances 
connected  with  it,  that  may  not  be  generally  known. 
Among  the  many  peculiarities  of  the  Australian  forest 
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is  the  brittleness  of  some  of  its  timber.     Before  rain,  trees 
frequently  fall,  without  any  warning ;  and  in  the  slightest 
wind,   gum-trees  of  the  largest  dimensions  are  levelled 
to  the  ground  in  every  direction.     No  one  builds  a  cottage 
without  clearing  away  all  the  large  trees  near  the  spot, 
lest  they  should  crush  it  in  their  fall.     Throughout  the 
unbounded  forests  of  Australia,  one  sees  living  and  dead 
trees  mingled   together,  and    often   as    many  prostrate 
as  erect.     I  have  now  learnt  to  perceive  a  difference  in 
the  outward  appearance  of  the  various  woods,  which  at 
first  escapes  the  eye  of  a  stranger.     The  family  of  the 
Eucalyptus,  common  in  all  parts  of  the  colony,  comprises 
the  white,  blue,  red,  and  yellow  gums ;  the  box-tree,  the 
apple-tree,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  that  tree, 
the  peppermint,  the  iron-bark,  and  the  stringy-bark  trees. 
The   leaf  of  one  and   all   of  these  is  the  same, — ^tbe 
distinction  lies  only  in  the  bark,  which,  when  narrowly 
observed,  is  seen  to  be  different  in  each.     The  gums  take 
their  names  from  the  colour  of  their  bark,  which  is  lite- 
rally yellow,  white,  blue,  or  red ;  none  of  them  are  veiy 
valuable  for  timber,  but  some  grow  to  be  magnificent 
trees.     They  seem  all  to  decay  just  above  the  ground ; 
and  many  are  charred  and   black  in  the   stem,    from 
the  fires  of  the  natives,  and  the  conflagrations  of  the 
forest.      The  iron-bark  is  a  remarkably  hard  and  very 
useful  wood;    and  the  stringy-bark,  from  the  ease  and 
accuracy  with  which  it  splits,  is  perhaps  the  most  useful 
of  the  whole,  but  it  is  also  the  most  noxious,  and  the 
ugliest  of  the  race,  and  is  always  found  on  a  poor  soil; 
its  bark  is  used  for  roofing,  and  its  timber  for  slabs, 
whilst  the  inner  coating  makes  excellent  ropes.      The 
bark  is  black  and  very  strong,  and  grows  in  perpendi- 
cular strings  of  considerable  length.     The  box  also  grows 
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to  a  great  nize^  and  is  a  save  indeK  to  a  good  country ;  its 
bark  resembles  the  dun  of  k  ^nake.  The  apple-tree  only 
differs  from  the  rest  in  being  pseitkr  in  the  grain,  and 
by  its  likeness  to  its  British  namesake  in  the  ruggedness 
and  angular  shape  of  its  branches;  all  of  them  are 
evergreens.  A  new  settler  will  soon  learn  that,  if  he 
wishes  healthy  runs  for  his  stock  and  sweet  herbage,  he 
must  seek  a  box  or  apple-tree  country. 

The  forest  and  swanip*oak  I  have  already  described ; 
they  resemble  in  no  way  the  trees  I  have  just  named,  but 
are  valuable  woods ;  thtir  dark  foliage  is  a  pleasing  relief 
from  the  light  gray  leaves  of  the  others ;  but  from  their  pe- 
culiar formation,  the  sigh  of  the  wind  through  them  is  one 
of  the  most  melancholy  sounds  that  ever  reached  the  ear  of 
man.     The  mimosa  is  found  in  various  districts  of  the 
country,— -th^re  are  thirty-six  kinds ;  it  obtains  the  name 
sometimes  of  acacia,  and  also  of  the  wattle,  and  is  very 
valuable  for  its  bark,  from  which  the  tan  of  Australia  is 
made.     The  kurrajong  is  generally  found  in  single  plants; 
it  is  of  a  laurel  green  in  the  leaf,  and  is  a  delightful 
relief  in  the  glade ;  but  it  does  not  grow  to  any  size,  nor 
have   I    heard  any  particular  purpose  to  which  it  is 
applied,  except  by  the  blacks,  who  kindle  fire  by  rubbing 
one  piece  of  it  upon  another. 

These  are  the  prevailing  trees  in  the  forests  of  Aus- 
tralia: were  tiiey  equally  blended,  the  scenery  would 
have  a  more  inviting  appearance;  but  the  gums  and 
stringy  bark  predominate,  and  occasion  a  wearisome  mo- 
notony. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  in  England,  the  whole  of  Australia 
is  considered  to  be  one  endless  forest^  with  here  and  there 
an  occasional  plain ;  but  that  is  much  nearer  the  truth 
^an  would  be  imagined.    It  was  long  before  I  could 
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realise  the  idea»  that  in  looking  through  the  gUdes  of 
these  woods,  I  saw  the  pastures  of  the  Merinos,  and 
cattle-herds  of  the  stockholder.  But  so  it  is ;  and  one 
great  pleasure  in  traversing  them,  is  to  come  unexpect- 
edly upon  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  sheep,  and 
some  hundreds  of  cattle,  in  charge  of  their  solitary  shep- 
herd, and  roaming  at  will  unrestrained  by  fence  or  hedge. 
The  principal  plains  are  Liverpool,  Melville,  Beaidy, 
and  Darling,  in  the  north  ;  Emu,  King's,  and  Bathurst, 
in  the  west ;  and  Manero,  Goulbum,  Yass,  and  others,  in 
the  south.  Some  of  them  are  very  fertile,  and  of  large 
extent,  but  all  are  not  cleared  of  timber ;  and,  with 
reference  to  the  extent  of  the  country  they  are  as  nothing, 
and  do  not  interfere  with  the  truth  of  the  observation, 
that  New  Holland  is  one  immense  forest. 

ISth  November. — Great  excitement  was  created  amongst 
us  to-night }  and  I  confess  I  was  again  induced  to  wish 
that  my  boys  had  remained  at  home  in  Britain  instead 
of  becoming  bushrangers  in  New  Holland.  But  I  sup- 
pose, the  thousand  gentlemen  bushmen  would  laugh  at 
my  apprehensions.  At  sunset  it  was  observed  by  Alex- 
ander, that  one  of  the  flocks  of  ewes  and  lambs  was 
greatly  diminished  in  numbers ;  and,  upon  their  being 
counted,  two  hundred  and  fifty  were  found  to  be 
wanting. 

In  coming  home  with  his  flock,  James  Simpson  had 
seen  a  fire  in  the  woods,  with  three  sheep  roasting  upon 
it !  One  of  the  shepherds,  formerly  a  convict,  had  been 
lately  warned  away.  It  is  the  uniform  custom  in  this 
country,  for  losses  to  be  made  up  by  the  shepherds,  by 
deductions  from  their  wages ;  and  he  had  been  subjected 
to  the  fine,  but  in  part  only,  for  twenty-one  were  after 
all  left  unpaid  for.    Two  other  men  in  the  district,  one 
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of   them    a  ticket-of-leave  man,    had  been    seen  about 
this  spot,  in  the  morning :  their  characters  were  not  very 
good ;    and  one  of  them,  who,  on  some  slight  affront, 
had  been  heard  to  threaten  revenge,  was  just  the  sort 
of  person  that  would  not  hesitate  to  take  a  shot  at  his 
enemy  from  behind  a  thicket,  or  tumble  him  down  a 
gully;  still  less  would  he  scruple  to  lend  his  hand  in 
driving  away  his  sheep,  or  burning  his  property.     All 
these  circumstances  gave  a  bad  aspect  to  the  affair.     But 
no  time  was  to  be  lost :   the  moon  shone  brightly,  and 
my  eldest  son  and  James   have  mounted  their   steeds, 
and  with  loaded  guns  are  gone  in  pursuit.     The  know- 
ledge of  the  desperate  men  they  might  have  to  deal  with, 
renders  their  absence  a  period  of  great  anxiety  to  me, — 
out  of  reach,  as  they  are,  of  aid,  in  the  forests,  and  retired 
glens,  where  the  sheep  are  likely  to  be  found,  if  they 
have  been  planted^ — as  driving  them  away  is  termed. 
Our  own  position  is  not  a  little  perilous :    we  are  under 
armSf  and  keeping  watch,  lest  it  might  prove  to  be  a  plan 
on  the  part  of  our  neighbours,   the  bushrangers,  to  get 
some  of  us  away  in  search  of  the  lost  sheep,  that  they 
might  the  more  easily  bail  up  the  remainder. 

The  horsemen  have  returned  without  succeeding  in 
their  search.  The  shepherd,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
diminished  flock,  ran  into  the  wood,  and  disappeared  as 
soon  as  the  loss  was  discovered,  but  has  now  returned 
pretending  that  he  also  has  been  in  search  of  them.  He 
confesses  having  thrown  the  sheep  upon  the  fire,  and 
alleges  that  they  were  smothered  by  the  rest  in  a  run  for 
rock  salt,  and  he  consumed  them  that  the  native  dogs 
might  not  be  tempted  to  the  place  by  the  carrion.  Alto- 
gether, though  thought  nothing  of  by  my  Australian  son, 
^ho  is  accustomed  to  the  wild  doings  of  the  bush,  the 
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event  has,  I  must  own,  caused  me  much  uneasiness,  inde- 
pendent of  the-  heavy  pecuniary  loss ;  even  should  they  be 
traced,  a  fatal  collision  with  the  depredators  might  ensue. 
Were  this  in  every  other  point  the  most  desirable  station 
possible,  its  loneliness  and  complete  separation  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  would,  in  my  opinion,  render  all  its 
advantages  nugatory.  These  convict  shepherds  are  always 
known  to  the  outlaws  about  them,  and  it  is  believed  are 
frequently  in  communication  with  them;  and  we  can 
never  feel  certain  that  we  are  not  the  object  of  their  devices. 
It  is  a  sad  state  of  things  when  one  is  obliged  to  conceal 
any  property  in  order  to  secure  it.  Some  articles  which 
I  should  not  like  to  be  deprived  of,  I  have  buried  beneath 
the  floor  of  the  cottage. 

Bushrangers  seldom  attack  a  house  at  night — they 
cannot  so  well  see  what  is  worth  taking — and  during  the 
busier  hours  of  the  day  the  settlers  are  supposed  to  be 
more  on  their  guard ;  their  favourite  times  are  the  early 
morning  and  just  before  nightfall.  JBaiUng  up  is  the 
term  used  to  express  their  usual  mode  of  proceeding  on 
these  occasions ;  which  is  this : — one  of  them  goes  io 
with  his  gun  pointed  and  cocked,  his  finger  upon  the 
trigger;  and  with  the  muzzle  disagreeably  near  your 
person,  invites  you  to  retire  into  the  comer,  while  his 
companion  inspects  your  property,  and  helps  himself  to 
anything  which  you  may  happen  to  have  and  he  to  lack. 
If  you  retreat  quietly  to  your  appointed  comer,  and  are 
passive,  the  robbery  is  the  only  injury  you  suffer ;  but  s 
motion,  a  look  even  around  the  apartment,  is  constmed  to 
be  an  endeavour  to  obtain  the  means  of  resistance,  and  is 
the  sign  for  the  ruffian  to  fire.  Two  of  my  friends  in  New 
England  were  bailed  up  about  nine  months  ago,  and  their 
property  removed  before  their   eyes !— -rather  a  serious 
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incoiiTenience,  three  hundred  miles  from  any  town  where 
they  could  replace  their  losses.  The  bushranger's  life  is 
the  last  throw  of  the  die ;  and  they  are  generally,  always 
indeed,  desperate  men,  and  utterly  r^ardless  of  your  life 
or  their  own.  The  shepherds  sometimes,  for  their  own 
sake,  enter  into  league  with  these  men  in  the  vicinity  of 
their  haunts:  this,  of  course,  only  fits  them  for  the 
same  life  and  the  same  death;  for  it  is  rare  indeed 
that  the  bushrangers  are  not  ultimately  suspended  from 
business. 

My  Australian  son  and  James  Simpson  were  off  again 
this  morning  on  the  track  of  the  missing  merinos ;  and,  I 
am  glad  to  say,  came  upon  them  in  an  out-of-the-way 
glen,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ranges,  not  on  this  run, 
but  on  the  road  to  the  dwelling  of  the  suspected  party. 
Whether  they  had  been  planted,  or  had  strayed  thither, 
we  cannot  tell ;  but  though  proof  of  guilt  is  requisite  before 
condemnation,  I  confess  I  have  little  or  no  doubt  on  the 
subject. 

The  weather  has  now  become  very  hot ;  I  find  it  im- 
possible to  be  much  out  of  doors  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
and  never  except  on  horseback,  when  passing  rapidly 
through  the  air  prevents  the  closeness  of  the  atmosphere 
being  felt.  The  mornings  and  evenings  are,  indeed, 
delightful,  but  the  nights  are  as  cold  as  the  noon  is  hot. 
We  had  a  splendid  thunder-storm  to-day :  it  was  awfully 
grand ;  the  echo  and  reverberation  among  the  mountains 
prolonged  the  roll  of  the  thunder,  and  the  lightning  flashed 
fiercely  and  fearfully. 

iOth. — Here  is  a  morning  as  gloomy  and  surly  as  any  No- 
vember morning  in  Scotland :  the  elements,  like  everything 
else  in  this  country,  are  always  in  extremes — ^great  heat  or 
S^at  cold — a  calm  or  a  whirlwind — a  drought  or  a  deluge. 

M   2 
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The  Australian  is  off  to  Boree  for  some  of  his  stores, 
which  he  did  not  consider  it  safe  to  keep  at  his  own 

station.     A is  gone  after  some  bleating  sheep,  which 

he  supposes  to  have  strayed  from  the  shepherds.     James 
has  driven  his  fleecy  treasures  to  the  pastures ;  and  Luke 
is  clearing  out  the  yards, — an  operation  performed  daily 
with  a  broom  and  shovel,  that  the  sheep  may  lie  upon  a 
clean  hard  bed  every  night,  which  is  thought  essential  to 
their  well-being.     These  yards  are  regular  stockades,  im- 
pregnable to  native  dogs.     Mrs.  Simpson  is  at  her  house^ 
wifery,  and  my  black  fellow  is  looking  after  the  horses ; 
and  here  I  am  left  to  guard  the  castle,  and  smile  to  find 
myself  daundering  about  with  a  loaded  gun  over  my 
shoulder,  expecting  every  moment  that  the  hiUfolk^  seeing 
the  dispersion  of  our  forces,  may  forego  their  usual  times 
and  seasons,  and  consider  it  a  suitable  opportunity  for 
replenishing  their  rocky  storehouses  with  the  plunder  of 
our  ill-manned  garrison. 

These  accounts  may,  I  fear,  give  a  rather  unfavourable 
idea  of  my  first  impressions  of  bush  life  in  a  new  station. 
But  to  these  evils  are  to  be  added  other  discomforts: 
there  is  no  sort  of  society,  no  new  books,  no  letters,  and 
the  newspapers  only  once  a  week — and,  after  all,  merely 
Sydney  ones ;  a  slabbed  and  bark  hut,  open  to  every  chill- 
ing blast,  and  scarcely  affording  a  shelter  from  the  heat, 
which  is,  occasionally,  still  more  unendurable  than  the 
cold ;  no  glass  in  the  window  frames,  a  bark  slab  door, 
that  turns  on  the  broken  end  of  a  black  bottle  for  the 
lower  hinge — (the  bush  is  certainly  a  good  school  for 
invention), — ^and  is  tied  with  a  stirrup-leather  for  the 
upper  one ;  which  door,  moreover,  when  shut,  darkens  the 
apartment,  and  when  open  leaves  you  to  the  mercy  of  the 
dust  (a  terrible  nuisance  in  Australia),  of  the  rain,  the  wind. 
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the  borses^  the  oxen,  the  sheep,  and  the  bushranger.  I 
confess  that  for  me  such  a  life  has  'not  charms  to  com- 
pensate for  all  these  disadvantages ;  but  there  are  those 
that  hold  a  different  opinion, — that  are  able  to  sink  the 
present  in  the  future — that  look  upon  all  these  discom- 
forts^ deprivations,  and  alarms,  as  temporary  evils,  and  as 
giving  zest  to  existence  by  their  novelty — that  enjoy  the 
freedom  and  liberty  which  the  bush  bestows,  and  revel  in  its 
wildness  and  the  ever-active  exertion  it  demands— always 
keeping  a  weather  eye  upon  the  realisation  of  the  one 
great  object  of  their  existence — accumulation :  some,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  able  to  return  to  their  own  coun- 
try ;  but  others  with  no  such  view :  having  committed 
themselves  and  their  fortunes  to  the  troubled  waters  of 
such  a  life,  they  pride  themselves  on  being  **  colonial,'' 
and  on  having  forgotten  the  home  of  their  fathers. 

We  were  honoured  last  night  by  a  visit  from  his  sable 
majesty,  Sandy,  king  of  Boree.  He  was  accompanied  by 
one  or  two  of  his  subjects,  and  came  to  strip  bark  for  *Hhe 
master/'  at  which  operation  they  are  particularly  dexterous. 
They  make  a  notch  in  the  bark  with  the  tomahawk  for  a 
resting-place  for  their  toes,  and  by  a  series  of  these  they 
will  ascend  the  branchless  trunk  of  a  tree  for  fifty  feet, 
striking  above  their  heads ;  and  will,  whilst  standingin  these 
notches,  strip  off  a  sheet  of  bark  six  feet  long  and  as  many 
wide  as  the  tree  is  in  circumference,  excepting  just  as 
much  as  serves  to  keep  the  tree  alive,  which  they  gene- 
rally leave. 

James's  admiration  for  his  black  brethren  is  not  great ; 
and  his  jargon  when  addressing  them  is  a  very  droll  mix- 
ture of  broad  Scotch  and  the  little  he  has  picked  up  of 
Wirradery,  the  language  of  this  district.  When  angry 
^ith  them^  for  being  dissatisfied  with  any  meat  given  to 
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them,  James  will  ssy^  **  Ye  no  keu  what  budgeree  pata  is, 
ye  sumphs !''  But  to  do  them  justice,  though  very  greedy , 
they  are  not  very  difficult  to  please,  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
delicacy  of  their  provisions.  The  price  of  their  labours  in 
this  instance  was  an  old  coat  of  my  son's,  which  his 
majesty  had  long  coveted. 

Their  eye  is  invariably  black,  with  a  suspicious  i^atcb- 
fulness  lurking  in  its  comers,  but  it  is  not  so  ferocious  as 
I  had  expected.    All  I  have  heard  speak  have  a    smat^ 
tering  of   slang  English:    they  have  some  expressions 
which  are  not   without   poetic   beauty;     for   instancy 
'^Euroka  boi," — the  sun  is  Mck  and  dying;    ^'Euroka 
naroi," — the  sun  jumps  up.     The  following  are  some  of 
their  phrases : — **  Orquoyapita,'' — ^make  haste ;  "  Oquara- 
pata," — ^bring  water.  If  you  ask  them  if  they  saw  any  one 
yesterday,  they  reply,  ^^  JBel^  he  no  make  a  light  yester- 
day,"-— No,  I  did  not  see  him  yesterday.     Their  sense  of 
sight  is  remarkably  acute :  they  will  trace  a  footstep  while 
galloping   on   horseback  through  the  woods,  where  no 
mark  is  visible  to  a  white  man,  and  can  tell  whether  an 
opossum  went  up  or  down  a  tree.     The  acuteness  of  their 
hearing  is  also  extraordinary.     But  both  of  these  pecu- 
liarities are  common  to  all  savages ;  faculties  sharpened  by 
constant  exercise,  and  doubtless   given  to  them,  in  an 
unusual  degree,  to  make  up  for  deficiencies  of  their  nature 
and  condition.      Robertson's   account  of  the  natives  of 
America,  when  first  discovered,  is,  almost  in  every  word, 
applicable  to  the  tribes  of  New  Holland. 

There  are  various  and  never-ending  annoyances  in  this 
shepherd's  life,  and  of  various  degrees  of  importance. 
Both  of  my  horses  have,  for  some  days,  disappeared ;  and 
the  glens  and  ranges  are  so  numerous  and  difficult  of 
access  and  search,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  trace 
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ihem.      Two  men  have  been  out,  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
to-day,  ^with  the  Australian,  peering  into  every  hollow, 
but  without  success ;  and  I  am  now,  therefore,  a  close 
prisoner,    with  ample   time  and  subjects  for  reflection. 
The  indosed  paddock  here  is  not  sufficiently  large  for  all 
the  cavalry,  and  I  was  tempted  to  allow  mine  the  liberty 
of  the  bush,  not  duly  considering  the  wandering  disposi-* 
tion  of  Australian  horses,  nor  having  the  columns  of  the 
Sydney  Herald  sufficiently  in  remembrance ;  which  are 
daily  filled,  through  two  entire  pages,  with  threatenings 
for  detention  and  rewards  for  recovery.     Losses  of  this 
sort  are  quite  an  everyday  affiur,  it  seems,  and  thought  as 
little  of  as  various  other  colonial  occurrences ;  but  to  me, 
these  are  such  unexpected  torments  that  I  am  apt  to  look 
upon  them  with  a  Scottish  eye.     My  black  bo/s  quick- 
ness in  tracking  is  at  fault  also :   he,  too,  has  failed  in 
finding  the  road  they  have  taken,  and  I  am  not  without 
suspicion  that  the  same  person  that  planted  the  sheep, 
has  also  transplanted  my  steeds. 

This  is  the  month  when  the  bush  teams  with  all  man* 
ner  of  natural  plagues — ^when  eVery  creeping,  flying, 
and  crawling  thing  is  heated  into  active  life.  The  mos- 
quitos  were  at  work  last  month,  and  were  a  considerable 

annoyance  to  me,  but  more  so  to  A ,  who  fought  them 

at  first  manfully,  but  at  last  retreated,  resigning  his 
couch  to  them  altogether,  and  rolling  himself  up  in  a  coil 
on  the  floor.  After  a  time  they  cease  to  molest  strangers. 
The  number  of  insects  and  refptiles  is  wonderful :  flies  of 
all  kinds  and  shapes  and  sizes ;  ants,  single  and  double- 
headed,  grasshoppers,  locusts,  scorpions ;  a  large  assortment 
of  centipedes  varying  in  length  from  one  inch  to  four ; 
snakes  from  those  eight  or  nine  feet  long  down  to  the  little 
^der,  whose  bite  is  instantly  fatal ;  and,  worst  of  all,  the 
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common  fly  :  you  eat  it,  you  drink  it,  you  inhale  it, — tnily, 
their  name  is  legion ! 

We  have  at  last  had  a  slight  shower,  which  I  hope  will 
set  these  villanous  annoyances  to  roost,  and  refresh  the 
thirsty  ground  at  the  neighbouring  stations ;  for  $he  earth 
there,  indeed  almost  evei;^where  for  three  hundred  miles 
west  of  Sydney,  is  parched-up,  and  as  red  as  a  tile.      But 
here  all  i&  luxuriantly  green.     The  heat  this  evening  is 
tremendous,  and,  from  the  perpendicular  rays  of  the  sun 
instantly  absorbing  the  moisture,  it  is  quite  overpower- 
ing;   and  yet  at  night  we  shall  be  drawing  round  a 
blazing  fire;  and  when  in  bed,  having  in  some  places  only 
a  sheet  overhead  between  us  and  the  moon,  we  shall  be 
heaping  up  mountains  of  blankets,  opossum-cloaks  and 
shawls.     Fuel,  fortunately,  is  a  thing  we  can  never  want 
here.     In  the  bush,  as  might  be  expected,  we  see  no 
coals ;  but  at  Sydney  they  are  to  be  had  from  Newcastle 
on  Hunter's  river,  even  delivered  at  the  ship's  sides,  in 
the  harbour,  at  21 «.  per  ton  :  they  are  brought  by  water 
carriage  above  a  hundred  miles.     While  on  the  subject 
of  fire,  I  may  mention  a  custom  of  the  aborigines  that 
seems  to  link  them  with  the  natives  of  other  lands.     The 
women  of  the  tribes  endeavour  never  to  be  without  a  fire 
by  day  or  night.  They  kindle  it,  if  from  any  extraordinary 
circumstance  the  fire  should  be  extinguished,  by  rubbing 
together  two  pieces  of  the  kurrajong  tree ;  but,  as  with 
the  Magi  in  Persia,  it  is  a  superstitious  observance  with 
these  people  never  to  allow  their  fire  to  go  out. 

26th. —  Notwithstanding  all  its  annoyances,  I  must 
own  that  this  cottage,  on  a  sunny  morning,  is  a  delight- 
ful abode.  The  mountain  tops  just  gilded  with  the  rays 
of  the  rising  sun  ;  the  birds,  with  their  varied  concert  of 
discordant  sounds — for  we  have  no  nightingale,  thrush, 
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blackbird,  lark,  or  linDet  here,  but  only  parrots  of  all 
kinds,  and  of  every  imaginable  note,  the  magpie  or  pyet- 
lark  with  its  clear  mavis-like  pipe,  and  the  mocking-bird 
imitating  them  all :  the  music  is  harsh,  yet,  from  their 
numbers,  their  notes  blend  into  a  pleasing  cheerful  sound 
— ^tbe  shades  of  the  glens,  and  brightness  of  the  ranges, 
the  solitude,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  lofty  mountains, 
contribute  to  compose  a  beautiful  and  very  pleasing 
spot. 

Bushrangers  have  not  troubled  us  :  it  is  supposed  that 
there  are  none  at  present  in  these  parts ;  and  we  now 
retire  to  our  beds  without  inspecting  our  guns.  Yet  to 
an  active  mind,  the  most  perfect  security,  and  retreat 
from  our  fellow-beings'  intrusion  and  from  the  world,  is 
not  enough  to  satisfy,  even  when  the  mind  has  been 
care-worn,  or  the  heart  seared  with  the  heated  iron  of 
unhappiness. 

Man  is  by  nature  a  gregarious  animal ;  and  the  mind, 
to  retain  its  elasticity,  and  the  features  which  distinguish 
him  from   **  the  brutes  that  perish,"   must    have  other 
minds  to  discourse  with.     Exchange  of  ideas,  through 
books  or  men,  is  necessary.     We  have  neither,  to  any 
extent  here ;  and  I  fear  that  the  lonely  woods,  the  mur- 
muring bum,  the  raven's  melancholy  croak,  the  bleating 
of  the  flocks,  the  lowing  of  the  herds,  but  cherish  feel- 
ings, reminiscences,  and  anxieties,  that  were  better  left 
dormant  or  subdued  altogether,  and  are  inimical .  to  the 
due  exercise  of  our  energies  and  faculties. 

It  is  dangerous  for  either  youth  or  age  to  be  too  much 

in  society,  and  in  the  world,  as  it  is  called ;  it  is  also 

not  well  to  be  too  much  alone ;  as  with  the  body,  so  with 

the  mind,  there  is  mental  health  in  mental  activity. 

For  lack  of  better  occupation  in  this  complete  iminri- 
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sonment,   we  have  been  adding  a  coach-house !    (save 
the  mark !)  and  a  stable,  to  our  outworks ;    v«y  rude 
erections  certainly,  but  still  such  as  are  considered  suflS- 
cient  in  this  dimate.    For  my  own  part,  I  conceive  that 
the  changes  of  climate  here  are  fully  as  great  as  at  home, 
and  more  instantaneous;  and  that  the  deluges  of  rain 
that  do  occasionally  fall,  the  dust  that  almost  constantly 
fills  the  air  and  penetrates  everywhere,  the  heat  by  day 
and  the  cold  by  night,  require  as  perfect  dwellings  both 
for  man  and  beast  as  in  other  lands.     It  is  true  that  the 
thermometer  seldom  or  never  stands  at  Sydney  in  winter 
(May,  June,  and  July,)  below  40^,  and  that  the  average  is 
about  58^;  that  the  average  temperature  of  summer, 
(November,  December,  and  January,)  is  somewhere  about 
74^  in  the  shade ;  and  that  there  is  a  dryness  in  the  air 
that    is  singularly  salubrious.     It  is  certain  also  thai 
we  have  not  the  extreme  of  heat  known  in  India,  nor  the 
cold  of  northern  latitudes ;  but  still  we  have  occasional 
days  of  overwhelming  heat,  when  the  mercury  will  rise 
in  the  shade  to  85%  and  fall  in  the  night  to  SS"" ;  and,  not 
to  mention  our  minuter  foes,  the  insects,  we  have  bur* 
ricane  winds,  that  might  be  excluded  by  more  substantial 
and  closer  workmanship.     I  have  great  pleasure,  even 
here,  in  seeing  order  spring  out  of  confusion,  and  the 
necessary  accommodation  arise  where  it  is  wanting,  albeit 
not  of  the  Doric,  Ionic,  or  Corinthian  order  of  archi- 
tecture.   I  have  also  tried  to  bring  things  out  of  doors 
into  some  shape  and  neatness ;  but  the  mass  of  fallen  wood 
is  so  great,  that  it  is  a  disheartening  undertaking.     The 
different  sorts  of  wood,  too,  are  so  very  hard,  that  to  saw 
them  into  pales  is  a  labour  of  great  difficulty.    The  com*- 
mon  saw  has  little  effect  upon  them ;  splitting  is  the  only 
mode  of  reducing  the  iron  bark  or  stringy  bark  tree  to  an 
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available  dze  for  useful  purposes,  after  it  has  been  cut  into 
lengths  with  the  long  saw.  Neat  fences  of  rails,  therefore, 
I  cannot  procure ;  and  I  am  often  obliged  to  content  my«- 
self  with  fancying  what  I  could  do  were  the  place  mine, 
and  the  means  within  command  of  making  it  what  it  is 
capable  of  being  made. 

Another  day  is  gone,  and  still  no  tidings  of  my  horses. 
I  have  lost  faith  in  the  searching  abilities  of  white  men, 
and  have  employed  a  dark  brother  to  trace  them,  and 
offered  a  reward  for  their  recovery ;  which  last  is,  per* 
haps,  the  only  chance  of  ever  seeing  them  again.  My 
travels  are  now  limited  indeed.  One  of  my  son's  horses 
has  fallen  lame,  and  the  other  he  is  obliged  to  hunt  the 
country  upon  himself,  and  I  am  thus  a  close  captive. 

Here  at  the  antipodes  we  have  names  of  men  geogra- 
fhieaUy  immortalised,  who  not  only  ruled  England,  but 
have  overruled  the  destinies  of  nations  from  pole  to  pole, 
and  have  caused  the  imperial  circlet  of  Britain  to  be  feared 
and  respected,  if  not  beloved,  wherever  grass  grows  or 
waters  run.  We  have  Wellington  Valley,  and  the  town  of 
Melbourne ;  Peel  River,  and  O'Connell  Plains ;  Goulbum, 
Bathurst,  Aberdeen,  and  Liverpool ;  Glenelg  River,  and 
Chatham  Bay.  But  we  have  no  recollection  of  Fox, 
Sheridan,  or  Burke ! 

There  is  but  little  sport  in  Australia.  None  of  the  Lady 
Abbess  of  St.  Alban's  legitimate  game  are  to  be  found. 

"  The  first  of  them  is  the  hart. 
The  second  is  the  hmty 
The  lore  is  one  of  tho^ 
The  vxdf,  and  not  one  moe^ 

Some  time  ago,  when  times  were  good,  there  existed  what 
was  called  the  Cumberland  hunt:  they  pursued  the 
Qstive  dog,  which  always  made  a  capital  run ;   and  the 
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kangaroo.  But  that  meritorious  fraternity  has  -been  broken 
up ;  and  horse-racing  seems  to  be  almost  the  only  bond 
of  union  among  sportsmen.  The  hunting  of  the  roo 
was  generally  a  quick  affair:  he  made  a  tremendous 
burst,  leaping,  not  running,  with  incredible  speed ;  but 
it  was  soon  over.  The  native  dog  afforded  another  de- 
scription of  chase,  giving  a  long  run,  and  occasionally, 
very  nervous  work.  Galloping  in  the  forest  required  the 
most  constant  exercise  of  eye  and  hand  imaginable ;  and 
the  poor  wight  was  truly  to  be  pitied,  whose  nag  was 
not  fine  in  the  mouth ; — the  pace  was  tremendous,  and 
he  was  a  fortunate,  as  well  as  a  skilful  man,  that  de- 
scended from  his  saddle  unscathed. 

The  bushman's  pursuit  of  his  wild  and  wandering  bul- 
locks is  now  the  nearest  approach  in  New  South  Wales  to 
Melton,  and  a  most  perilous  affair  it  is.     Not  only  does 
the  bullock  turn  and  double  so  rapidly  that  your  horse 
must  be  able  to  do  the  same,  and  you  be  ever  prepared  for 
turning  an  acute  angle,  or  for  a  fall  to  the  earth,  or 
against  a  tree ;  but,  when  roused,  the  fellow  will  generally 
turn  and  charge.     This  is  an  almost  daily  occupation  with 
stockmen;  and  though  a  very  exciting  pastime,  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  occupations  of  the  bush.     The  whip 
is  the  only  weapon  used,  and  a  most  terrible  one  it  is,  in 
an  experienced  hand, — it  will  cut  the  flesh  clean  out,  and 
the  sound  is  as  loud  as  the  report  of  a  gun.    The  whip  is 
about  six  yards  long,  and  thick  in  proportion,  with  a 
short  handle  not  above  two  feet  in  length.     A  crack  will 
gather  a  herd  together  from  opposite  sides  of  a  range ;  for 
they  have  a  wholesome  apprehension  of  its  powers  in  the 
brawny  arm  of  the  stockman. 

We  have  here  none  of  the  extraordinary  animals  pecu- 
liar to  Australia,  such  as  that  singular  creature  the  Orni- 
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thorhynchus  Paradoxus,  with  the  body  of  a  quadruped, 
and  the  bill  of  a  dude.     I  saw  one  at  the  house  of  my 
talented  friend,  Mr.  Roach,  in  Sydney,  who  devotes  him- 
self to  the  collection  of  all  the  most  rare  and  beautiful 
productions  of  the  country,  in  all  classes  of  natural  history. 
It  is  of  the  size  of  a  rabbit,  but  in  shape  like  a  mole,  with 
feet  similarly  placed ;   it  has  a  coat  of  dose  short  dark 
brown  hair,  and  a  flat  black  beak  exactly  like  a  duck's  in 
form ;  its  habits  are  those  of  a  quadruped  ;  it  is  without 
exception  the  most  extraordinary  production  of  this  extra- 
ordinary country.     Neither  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  sheep, 
the  goat,  the  ass,  the  fox,  the  hare,  nor  the  rabbit,  are 
natives  of  New  Holland.     The  kangaroo — in  its  various 
species,  from  those  six  feet  in  height  down  to  the  kangaroo 
rat — the  opossum,   and   the  native  dog,  are  the  only 
four-footed  inhabitants  of  any  importance  in  its  forests. 
The  emu  is  not  game,  but  is  a  noble  bird,  larger  than  the 
ostrich,  and  taller,  but  of  the  same  genus ;  and  resembling 
it  in  shape  and  plumage, — ^in  the  droop  of  its  plumage 
rather,  for  it  is  of  a  peculiar  dirty  grayish  brown  colour-— 
it  runs  very  swiftly,  and  is  with  difficulty  overtaken  by  a 
horseman  at  full  speed.     It  has  no  tongue;  its  note  is 
peculiar  and  hollow ;  one  tone,  that  seems  to  come  from 
its  stomach,  as  it  were,  sounds  like  the  fall  of  a  bucket  in 
a  well.     I  have  seen  one  of  these  birds  that  was  consider- 
ably taller  than  I  am.     The  bustard  or  wild  turkey,  the 
bronze-wing  pigeon,  and  the  quail,  are  common,  and  afford 
good  sport,  and  good  eating.    The  quails  are  very  plentiful, 
and  at  evening  the  pigeons  are  to  be  found  on  the  branches 
of  the  trees ;  unaccustomed  to  the  sight  of  the  white  man, 
they  allow  us  to  approach  very  dose.     The  snipe,  too,  is 
found,  but  I  have  only  seen  one.     These,  I  think,  are  the 
only  animals,  or  birds  of  any  kind,  that  afford  either  sport 
or  food  to  man,  in  the  forests  of  Australia. 
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iSth,  Sunday. — This  day  we  endeayoiir  to  obsenre  as 
in  the  land  of  our  fatherfi ;  but  alas !  the  want  of  the  church- 
going  bell  is  greatly  felt ;  and  the  paucity  of  books  suited 
to  the  day,  the  heat,  and  consequent  lassitude,  make  it 
seem  a  long  one.  There  was  a  gale  in  the  evening 
that  upturned  the  white  backs  of  the  leaves  of  the  trees  all 
one  way,  so  like  what  I  have  seen  befall  my  own  ash  trees  at 
home,  that  it  sent  me  in  spirit  back  to  my  own  land  :  there 
was  a  freshness  in  it,  too,  that  seemed  to  breathe  of  S<x>tland. 

My  black  boy  has  left  me  to-day.     These  bla<:ks  are  a 
curious  race :  indolent  to  a  d^ee,  and  willing  to  do  no- 
thing but  bask  in  the  sun.     Jackey  said  the  mountainous 
r^ion  about  Connobolas  was  '*  too  cahanne  miserable." 
This  poor  fellow's  parents  were  dead,  and  I  intended  to 
have  taken  him  home  with  me,  were  I  spared  to  return 
thither.     But  he  prefers  being  wild  in  the  wood,  sleeping 
under  a  branch  by  a  fire  of  sticks,  and  eating  fish,  grubs, 
serpents,  and  opossum.  Jackey  has,  I  must  confess,  turned 
out  badly.     Though  I  paid  him  far  beyond  his  expecta- 
tions, poor  boy,  he  has  gone   off  with   the  bedclothes 
given  him  to  sleep  upon.     But  with  him  this  is  not  con- 
sidered a  sin,  but  a  work  of  merit ; — ^being  detected  is  the 
sin.    Even  the  *^tame*'  blacks,  as  they  are  called,  are 
still  a  savage  race.     If  any  one  of  another  tribe  is  seen 
hunting  upon  their  territory,  he  is  chased  and  killed  like  a 
wild  beast.     This  custom  is  said  to  be  suspended  once  a 
year,  when  the  great  annual  corrobory  at  a  certain  JuU 
moan  is  celebrated  by  neighbouring  tribes.     The  moon 
has  been  an  object  of  worship,  and  the  occasion  of  rejoicing 
and  feasting  at  its  changes,  among  almost  all  nations. 
Feasts  in  honour  of  the  new  moon  were  held  by  the 
Hebrews,   Egyptians,    Persians,   Greeks,  Romans,    and 
Gauls.     The  corrobory  is  held  at  the  fall.     The  youth  of 
the  several  tribes  then  undergo  the  ceremonies  necessary 
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to  constitute  tfaem  men — such  as  knocking  out  a  front 
tooth,  and  scarring  the  flesh.  Amity  exists  between  the 
tribes  during  the  convocation,  but  the  ceremonies  not 
unfrequently  terminate  in  battle  and  bloodshed.  I  have 
engaged »  in  place  of  Jackey,  a  native  who  accompanied 
Major  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  in  his  discoveries  in  New 
South  Whales,  and  was  called  by  him,  **  Tommy  come 
last.*'  He  is  a  very  intelligent  black,  with  the  best  ex- 
pression of  features  I  have  yet  seen  amongst  them.  I 
have  meantime  sent  liim  to  seek  my  horses,  which  are  not 
yet  recovered,  and  he  is  still  absent  on  the  quest. 

Sheep  washing  and  shearing  commenced  with  my  son 
to-day.  He  has  them  shorn  at  Boree,  there  being  a  better 
washing  pool  there  than  at  this  station,  and  better  accom- 
modation for  stowing  away  the  wool.    He  is  gone  thither, 

and  I  am  left  alone  with  A ,  and  he  talks  of  setting  off 

on  foot  with  James  in  search  of  the  lost  horses.     Our  re- 
tirement was  rather  disagreeably  invaded  to-day  by  the  visit 
of  a  man  of  very  suspicious  appearance,  a  stranger  in  the 
district,  who  appeared  to  have  been  bending  his  steps  to  the 
mountains  for  safety,  but  on  seeing  their  rugged  aspect, 
was  afraid  to  take  refuge  in    them.     He  walked    into 
James's  apartment,  where  Mrs.  Simpson  was ;  and  sitting 
down  unasked,  as  is  the  custom,  commenced  conversation 
with  the  usual  salutation,  **  Momin.'  '*     Mrs.  Simpson 
thought  his  look  was  sinister,  and  she  did  not  much  relish 
her  visitor.    But  she  knew  I  was  in  the  house,  and  so  she 
offered  him,  as  is  also  usual,  tea  and  damper.     These  he 
declined,  but  lighted  his  pipe  and  went  out  to  the  door. 
He  seemed  to  take  a  rapid  look  all  round,  and  more  espe^ 
cially  at    the   frowning    mountain   and    woods ;   came 
hurriedly  in  again,  and  asked  if  she  was  not  afraid  to  be 
alone  in  such  a  place.    She  told  him  she  was  not  alone. 
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He  talked  in  an  embarrassed  way,  and  she  be^n  heartily 
to  wish  that  he  was  gone.     Several  times  he   ran  to  the 
door,  and  looked  eagerly  about  on  all  sides,  and  at  last  he 
dived  out  of  sight  in  an  instant.     He  had  sc^arcely  been 
gone  ten  minutes,  when  two  mounted  police,  armed  to  the 
teeth,  came  galloping  in  pursuit,  and  asked  if  such  a  roan 
had  been  seen,  adding  that  they  had  *^  their  chase  *'  a*head, 
and  were  sure  he  was  bound  for  the  mountains.      I  went 
out  and  answered  that   he  had  been  here,  but  assured 
them  that  we  did  not  know  in  what  direction  he  had  gone. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  should  have  shown  myself  to  these 
gentry,  but  they  inquired  if  any  one  was  at  home,  and 
therefore   I  appeared.     Their  insHnct,  if  I  may  use  the 
word,  is  almost  as  wonderful  as  that  of  the  blacks.     One 
of  them  immediately  rode  down  to  the  ford  acn^oss  the 
rivulet,  leading  to  the  mountains,  and  instantly  declared 
he  had  not  been  there.    They  then  separated  and  took  the 
bush  in  pursuit  of  the  delinquent ;  and  though  an  inex- 
perienced eye  could  see  no  track  of  living  thing  in  the 
forest,  the  runaway  was  hunted  into  a  shepherd's  hut,  and 
caught  within  six  miles  of  our  house.     He  had  suspected 
that  he  was  pursued  and  would  not  have  time  to  scale  the 
hills,  and  in  despair  took  to  the  banks  of  the  creek,  think- 
ing to  be  concealed  by  its  dark  fringes.     What  his  crime 
was  we  knew  not ;   but  it  is  not  improbable  that,  had  the 
pursuit  not  been  so  hot,  he  might  have  proved  a  trouble- 
some  neighbour.     These  mounted   police,    who  are  ex- 
tremely daring  fellows,  are  many  of  them  old  offenders 
themselves;  but  they  are  well  officered  and  are  most  useful; 
and  although  not  to  be. esteemed  the  first  service  in  the 
world,  they  are  a  valuable  corps  ;    and  having  desperate  - 
men  to  deal  with,  it  is  very  requisite  that  their  nerve  and 
courage  should  be  first-rate. 
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AUSTRALU— LIFE  IN  THE  BUSH. 

Narrow  escape  of  my  son  and  James — Valiant  old  lady — Losses  of  sheep— 
BecoTeiy  of  my  horses — Colonial  tactics — Moreton  Bay — ImproYements 
at  our  cottage — Utility  of  the  sheep  in  Australia — Great  heat — Failure  of 

the  water — Herons — Start  for  N Mulong  Inn — The  Bell  River — 

Twenty-mile  Hollow — Plain  of  Nurya — Wellington  Valley — Mr.  Muir-7- 
N  Its  present  appearance— Public  scourger  at  Wellington — Success 

of  the  Missionaries  in  Australia — Rides  in  the  forest — Breeds  of  cattle— 
Australian  wines — Violent  thunderstorm — A  hurricane  brickfielder — Native 

grave — Black  cockatoo— Leave   N Christmas  Day — Uncertainty 

attending  the  carriage  of  goods  in  the  bush — General  view  of  the  colony 
— Prospects  of  settlers — Jealousy  towards  newcomers — Improbability  of 
their  obtaining  unbiassed  advice — The  necessity  of  their  investing  a  part 
of  their  capital-^Losses  to  the  stockholder  from  disease — Good  runs  the 
object  of  first  importance — Artesian  wells— Settlers  who  are  likely  to  do 
well — Estimate  of  a  young  settler's  outlay— His  profits— The  mistakes  of 
young  settlers — Wages  in  the  bush— New  Year's  Day,  1842 — Astronomy 
— Hail-storm — Escape  of  my  sons — Sagacity  of  a  horse — Mr.  W. — Dread- 
ful droughts — The  camel — An  event — Determination  to  return  to  Sydney 
— Letters  from  home — "  Tommy-Come-last" — The  boomerang — Dreadful 
occurrence  in  the  bush — Providential  escape  of  Mr.  B— ^. 

December  1st  —  My  younger  son  and  James  went 
off  on  their  expedition  in  search  of  my  horses  yesterday 
morning ;  and  James  has  returned  this  evening  alone.  We 
became  alarmed  last  night,  suspecting  that  something  had 
befallen  them,  and  have  been  kept  in  a  state  of  great 
anxiety  all  day  \  for  they  are  both  strangers  to  the  forest, 
^nd  to  lose  one's  way  in  its  ranges  and  gulleys  is  most 
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dangerous  on  many  accounts,  and,  among  the  rest,  from 
the  want  of  food  and  water.     James's  haggard,  worn-out 
look,  told  us  to  expect  something  disagreeable — his  tale 
was  soon  told.     They  wandered  over  ranges  and  glens  all 
the  day,  often  seeing  prints  of  the  hoofs  of  horses  that  they 
thought  must  be  ours;    but  night  closed  in,  and  they 
found  themselves  where  they  knew  not,  with  blistered 
feet,  weary,  hungry,  and,  worse  than  all,  thirsty,  without  a 
drop  of  water.     At  a  hut  they  passed,  they  had  got  a  man 
to  accompany    them,  who  James  thought  might  assist 
them ;    but  unfortunate  it  was  for  them  that  they  ever 
asked  his  company.     He  pretended  to  know  the  country, 
and  at  the  top  of  every  range  assured  them  he  knew  where 
he  was  ;  till  at  last  he  confessed  he  had  lost  all  his  land- 
marks, and  was  quite  ignorant  of  his  way !     They  were 
all  in  a  terrible  state,  this  stranger  guide  being  the  most 
alarmed  of  the  three :  they  crawled  on,  till  this  man  said 
he  could  go  no  farther,  and  lay  down.     They  all  resolved 
to  endeavour  to  sleep,  and  extended  themselves  upon  the 
grass.     One  dreadful  feature  of  the  forests  of  Australia  is, 
that  they  do  notjumish  a  single  plant  or  blade  thai  will 
sustain  human  life^  nor  any  wild  fruit  i  and,  in  this  case, 
they  were  also  without  water.    One  of  the  party  slept,  the 
other  two  could  not,  and  they  soon  rose  and  resumed  their 
journey  by  the  light  of  the  moon.   James  had  observed,  at 
home,  the  night  before,  on  looking  at  the  rising  moon,  that 
it  was  straight  before  the  cottage  door ;  it  now  struck  him, 
that  they  must  still  be  wandering  farther  and  farther  from 
Connobolas,  as  they  had  the  moon  right  in  front  of  them; 
this  casual  observation,  in  all  probability,  saved  their  lives. 
They  began  to  retrace  their  steps,  and,  by  dawn  of  day, 
to  their  great  joy  and  thankfulness,  reached  a  cottage, 
which  was  inhabited  by  an  old  woman;  who,  unaccustomed 
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to  be  roused  by  strangers  at  such  hours,  received  them  as 
'^  robbers,  thieves,  and  bushrangers,"  as  she  afterwards 
declared  she  believed  them  to  be,  from  their  frightful 
appearance;    she,    therefore,  valiantly  presented  an  old 

rusty  pistol  at  A ^'s  face,  declaring  he  was  a  dead  man 

if  he  advanced  a  step.     Had  the  poor  old  soul  looked  coolly 

at  them,  she  would  soon  have  discovered  her  mistake ;  but 

such  an  arrival,  at  such  an  hour,  was  indeed  calculated  to 

cause  suspicion.      However  the  bold  old  lady,  at  last,  did 

arrive  at  the  truth ;  and,  on  hearing  their  story,  became 

most  hospitable  and  kind,  and  gave  them  of  her  best. 

Totally  ignorant  which  way  they  should  steer,  on  which 

point  their  hostess  could  not  enlighten  them,  they  again, 

after  an  hour  or  two's  rest,  set  out,  and  travelled  all  day, 

when,  towards  evening,  Alexander  declared  his  belief  that 

they  were  near  Connobolas,  from  the  lay  of  the  ranges — 

and  he  was  right.     They  shortly  after  reached  the  hut  at 

which  their  companion  had  joined  them  ;    here,  my  son's 

feet  and  strength  having  completely  failed  him,  he  resolved 

to  remain  all  night.      Poor  James  looks  as  if  he  had 

been  terribly  overworked;  and, from  his  account,  I  am  not 

surprised  at  his  exhaustion ;  the  terror  of  being  lost  in  the 

bush  was,  of  itself,  enough  to  subdue  most  men. 

From  his  knowledge  of  the  country,  my  eldest  son  is 
convinced  that  they  must  have  walked  between  thirty 
and  forty  miles,  and  were  going  directly  towards  a  country 
where  they  might  long  have  wandered  in  vain,  and  then 
lain  down  and  died.  All  their  labours  were  fruitless,  for 
they  could  obtain  no  tidings  of  the  stray  horses.  But  we 
at  home  have  heard  of  them  from  a  neighbour,  of  whom 
I  have  all  along  had  suspicions  regarding  them,  and  whose 
character  renders  it  likely  that  he  would,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  reward  for  their   recovery,  resort  to  the 

o  2 
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colonial  system  of  *^  planting  them/'  He  had,  from  the 
first,  feigned  great  zeal  in  helping  to  discover  them,  and 
to-day  informed  us  that  they  had  been  seen  at  Frederick's 
Valley  some  days  ago ;  there  is  yet,  therefore,  some  hope 
that  they  may  be  recovered,  but  not  without  the  reward, 
I  expect. 

*   This  man  was  in  search  of  strayed  stock  of  his  own ; 
and  it  appears  to  me,  from  what  I  hear  of  losses  of  cattle 
on  every  hand,  almost  all  of  which  are  recovered   in  the 
end,  though  sometimes  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  months, 
that  it  would  require  one  or  two  persons  to  be  attached  to 
every  large  station  to  act  as  mounted  policemen,  to  catch 
runaway  cattle  and  recover  stolen  property.     It  is  quite 
evident  that  We  require  some  such  protection,  for  a  fresh 
loss  has  been  this  moment  reported  to  me  ;    and,  indeed, 
such  things  seem  endless  in  this  country.     One   of  the 
shepherds,  who  went  to  Boree  with  part  of  the  sheep,  lost 
five  hundred  ewes  and  lambs  yesterday.     They  had  got 
out  of  the  stock-yard,  and  were  gone  no  one  knew  whither. 
Mr.  Sheridan  very  kindly  placed   two  blacks  upon  their 
trail,  who  followed  them  at  a  hard  gallop  for  ten  miles, 
and  recovered  every  one  of  them — not  one  was  lost ;  a 
very  unusual  piece  of  good  fortune,  when  their  number 
and  the  distance  they  had  roamed  through  the  forest  and 
glens  are  considered. 

Here  it  is  now  the  middle  of  summer,  and  the  days  are 
fiercely  hot,  while  the  nights  and  early  mornings  are  as 
cold  as  in  the  middle  of  winter  in  Scotland,  and  with  a 
degree  and  feeling  of  chillness  quite  unknown  to  me 
before. 

Luke  allowed  another  flock  of  sheep  to  escape  from  him 
at  Boree  to-day.  He  is  a  heavy  sleeper,  and  on  looking 
for  his  charge  this  morning  in  the  place  where  he  put 
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tbem  last  night,  behold  they  were  gone  !  where  they  were 
off  to»  or  when,  it  was  beyond  poor  John's  skill  to  tell. 
Again,  these  useful  blacks  were  put  upon  the  foot  of  the 
^'jimbocks/'  and  with  equal  success. 

The  weather  to-day  is  most  unfavourable  for  the  sheep- 
shearing.  The  severe  storms  of  thunder  and  rain  are  very 
injurious  to  those  which  have  already  been  shorn,  on 
account  of  the  wet  and  cold,  and  ruinous  to  the  wool  of 
those  washed  and  about  to  be  shorn,  from  the  dust  being 
again  blown  into  the  fleece.  This  is  a  life  which  keeps 
the  mind  in  a  constant  state  of  care  and  anxiety ;  but  it 
has  its  charms  and  advantages,  and  the  good  and  the  bad 
must  be  taken  together  in  this  world. 

My  horses,  after  seventeen  days'  absence,  are  at  last 
returned ;  and  I  am  the  poorer  by  their  trip  seven  pounds 
sterling,  the  amount  I  had  to  pay  for  reward  and  expenses. 
I  was  not  wrong  in  my  suspicion  :  a  great  deal  of  art  was 
used  to  blind  our  eyes,  as  well  as  those  of  our  neighbours, 
and  to  make  rascality  appear  like  friendship.  But  the 
persoji  I  suspected  not  only  knew  where  my  horses 
were  all  this  time,  but  his  own  confederates,  his  aides 
in  branding  the  cattle,  were  the  persons  who  came 
here  one  night,  frightened  the  horses  off  from  the  place, 
and  chased  them  for  miles  away  to  a  retired  spot  in 
the  hills,  and  there  hobbled  them  till  the  reward  was 
offered ;  he  then  called  here  to  mislead  us,  asked  if  we 
had  got  them,  said  he  was  going  to  Bathurst  in  a  day  or 
two,  and  if  he  heard  of  them  would  let  us  know.  He 
himself  took  them  there  under  cover  of  the  night,  with  one 
of  his  assistants,  and  in  the  morning  led  them  to  the  pmmd^ 
left  them  there,  and  sent  this  assistant  for  them ;  and  after 
paying  the  fine,  brings  them  here  in  triumph  for  his 
reward  and  expenses — expecting,  too,  gratitude  and  thanks 
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for  his  theft  Such  is  neighbourly  kindness  in  tbis  region, 
and  it  is  practised  every  day.  This  is  the  first  Australian 
imposition  of  which  I  have  been  the  victim ;  but  I  was 
so  glad  again  to  see  my  gallant  chesnut  {Tea-pot  by 
name)  and  my  douce  gig  nag,  that  I  winked  at  the 
roguery,  and  paid  my  "  footing  "  with  a  good  grace. 

This  night  and  the  last  it  has  blown  a  tremendous 
hurricane:  we  every  moment  expected  that  tbe  roof 
would  be  carried  away,  if  not  the  whole  of  our  frail  domi- 
cile ;  but  it  still  stands  over  our  heads.  During  the  heat 
of  the  day  the  wind  falls,  and  a  perfect  calm  succeeds  these 
tornadoes.  I  believe  them  to  be  caused  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun  upon  the  arid  sands  of  the  interior,  alternating  with 
the  severe  cold  at  night. 

The  Australian  still  speaks  of  going  to  inspect  that 
better  country,  called  Moreton  Bay,  from  which  all  are 
now  hoping  to  extract  the  golden  fleece,  that  tempted 
them  to  these  distant  shores.  As  far  as  I  am  individually 
concerned,  I  should  not  dislike  the  excursion,  and  I  should 
be  glad  to  satisfy  myself  by  ocular  proofs  as  to  the  grounds 
for  the  character  that  district  has  obtained.  I  should  pass 
with  the  caravan  of  drays  and  bullocks,  horsemen  and 
watchmen,  over  a  great  part  of  the  colony  best  worth 
seeing ;  some  of  its  most  extensive  plains,  Liverpool  Plains, 
Beardy  Plains,  and  Darling  Down,  and  the  place  in  New 
England  where  my  son  originally  settled.  I  shall  then 
have  penetrated  further  than  any  other  in  that  direction, 
as  we  must  go,  at  least,  twenty  miles  beyond  those  who 
have  already  settled  there :  the  mode  of  travel,  moreover, 
^  is  interesting.  But,  with  its  pleasures  and  excitements, 
it  has  its  dangers,  jisks,  fatigue,  and  possible  losses,  and  I  * 
shall  be  still  betteY  pleased  if  my  son  were  to  give  up 
the  idea. 
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I  walked  to-day  as  far  as  the  old  gunyah,  a  distance  of 
four  miles  through  the  woods;  and  to  my  surprise  I  found 
only  the  backbone  and  ribs  of  our  old  dwelling  remaining, 
—  all  the  rest  was  gone.  The  bark  has  been  brought  here 
for  other  purposes,  and  there  will  soon  be  no  traces  left  of 

this  my   first  habitation  in  the  bush.     A has  set 

to  work  preparing  for  future  days,  by  sowing  and  planting 

in  the  garden.     Melons  are  now  in  full  flower ;  pumpkins, 

potatoes,  cabbages,  and  loquats,  are  all  in  the  ground,  and 

several  other  improvements  have  been  made  which  will 

tend  to  lessen  our  discomforts  in  this  seclusion.     Nature 

requires  but  little  to  preserve  health,  and  it  is  wonderful 

what  may  be  effected  by  neatness,  order,  and  arrangement. 

She  has  done  everything  for  us  on  a  grand  scale  without ; 

it  will  be  our  fault  if  matters  are  not  comfortable  tmthin. 

The  sheep — the  great  supporter  of   Australia— aids  in 

every  way  to  produce  this  result :  it  feeds  us,  clothes  us, 

and  now  it  defends  us  from  the  storm,  the  crevices  in  our 

roof  being  caulked  with  its  skin — a  capital  invention.  The 

floor  is  carpeted  with  it ;  the  seats  and  stools  are  covered 

with  lamb  skins ;  and  though  not  exactly  clothed  in  their 

fleece,   as  our  first  parents  were,  some  of  our  shepherds 

make  them  their  mattress  and  their  cover  by  night ;  and 

it  is  to  the  fleece  that  we  look  in  Australia  to  supply  us 

with  money  and  every  thing  else. 

A and  I  work  hard  to  bring  about  all  our  improve- 
ments ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  very  ugly  remnants  to  be 
^en  around  every  new  place  in  this  country,  in  the  shape 
of  stumps  of  trees,  sawn  over,  and  left  to  rot  in  the  course 
of  years,  I  have  little  doubt  but  Connobolas  would  be  a 
much  more  agreeable  place  ere  the  year  was  over.  We 
bring  wood  for  slabs  from  the  opposite  hill,  but  with  the 
fear  of  snakes  ever  before  our  eyes ;  and  have  converted 
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the  sleeping  apartment  into  an  excellent  storehouse,  and 
have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  order  rising  out  of  con- 
fusion— the  work  of  our  own  hands. 

Tttesday^  lUh  September, — This  is  the  hottest  day  I 
have  experienced  in  Australia,  or  that  I  ever  felt  in  my 
life.     I   rode  over  to  Peisley's  yesterday,  and  staid  all 

night,  and  was  joined  there  by  Mr.  T ^    who  had 

politely  come  out  of  his  way  many  miles  to  see  me  and 
invite  me  to  his  dwelling,  in  the  name  of  himself  and  the 

other    members  of   his  household,  Mr.  C and  Dr. 

R 1  friends  of  my  Australian  son.     Their  residence 

is  fifty  miles  away,  in  the  kernel  of  the  colony,  Welling- 
ton valley.  I  hear  much  in  praise  of  these  gentlemen,  and 
have  accepted  the  invitation,  as  it  is  my  object  not  only 
to  see  the  best  parts  of  the  country,  but  bush  life  in  all  its 
varieties.  I  returned  home  through  the  bush  to-day,  and 
I  actually  thought  I  should  have  expired  before  reaching 
our  beautiful  home.  I  did  not  know  what  heat  really  was 
before. 

15th. — The  water  is  now  beginning  to  fail  in  all  the 
creeks  around,  from  the  great  heat  and  long  drought     A 
beautiful  bird,  called  the  Australian  heron,  that  has  been 
driven  from  the  interior  to  these  parts,  was  shot  by  my 
eldest  son  to-day.     His  coming  so  near  the  haunts  of  man 
is  a  sure  evidence  of  the  want  of  water  inland.  The  female 
was  seen  every  evening  for  some  days  back,  sailing  down 
the  creek,    and  '^  sitting  down''  opposite  the  door.     It  is 
considered  a  rare  bird,  and  the  specimen  is  valuable.  The 
plumage  is  very  beautiful,  of  a  fawn  colour  on  the  back 
and  wings,  with  white  breast ;  the  top  of  the  head  dark, 
crested  by  two  white  feathers  six  inches  long,  and  droop- 
ing backwards  ;   when  parted,  a  third   but  shorter  one 
appears  between  them. 
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We  started  early  this  morning,  with  gig  and  horses^  for 

N 9    the  residence  of  Messrs.  C ,  T ,  and 

R .  Our  way  led  us  past  both  Borees.  On  reach- 
ing Boree  Cabonne,  Mr.  Sheridan  expressed  a  wish  to 
proceed  to  Wellington  on  business,  and  I  offered  him  a  seat 
in  my  gig.     We  called,   in  passing,  at  Boree   Nyrang, 

where   I    saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.   B ,  who  had  returned 

home,  and  an  agreeable  gentleman-like  person  of  the  same 
name,  a  settler  at  Portland  Bay,  who  is  about  to  return  to 
England^  and  with  whom  we  had  met  on  our  way  from 
Sydney  at  that  natural  fortification,  the  rocks  called  Has- 
san's Walls.     The  country  all  around  these  stations  was 
quite  burnt  up ;  no  rain  had  fallen.     We  passed  through 
rather  a  good  country  for  ten  miles,  to  a  place  called  Mu* 
long  Inn,  near  which  were  several  huge  limestone  rocks 
standing  in  bold  relief  against  the  sky.     The  country 
around  appeared  to  be  such  as  would  a£Pord  good  pasturage 
in  average  seasons,  but  it  was  now  apparently  as  bare  as 
new-ploughed  soil.      At  this    inn    we  staid  '  all  night. 
Though  a  new  and  well-built  bouse,  it  is  beyond  all  com- 
parison the  worst  managed  inn  that  I  have  entered  in 
New  South  Wales ;  and  all  the  drunkards  of  the  district 
seemed  congregated  within  its  walls,  allowing  us  no  sleep, 
but  annoying  us  through  the  night  with  all  manner  of  low 
blackguardism.     I  understand  the  host  is  the  proprietor 
of  this  conveniently-situated  hostelry.     If  so,  there  is  no 
remedy  but  withholding  the  licence  from  one  so  unfitted 
for  his  business. 

The  Mulong  creek,  which  lower  down  is  called  the 
^^  Bell  River,"  is  now  a  series  of  apparently  disconnected 
water-holes  near  the  house.  It  affords  the  only  water  to 
be  had  here.  A  draught  of  it  was  offered  to  us,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  drink  it,  in  consequence  of  the  quantity  of 
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earth  it  holds  iu  suspension.     This  increases  the  profits  of 
mine  host ;  as,  any  one  wishing  to  slake  his  thirst,  naust 
pay  three  shillings  for  a  bottle  of  ale  or  porter.      Gven  in 
tea,   its  aroma  was  too   great,  and  overpowered  that  of 
the  hyson.     What  a  drawback  to  the  advantages  of  this 
country  is  the  want  of  water  !     We  left  this  uncomfort- 
able caravansary  by  early  dawn,  and  journeyed  to^^ards  the 
station  of  some  friends  of  my  son's  to  breakfast.      In  this 
stage  we  travelled  fourteen  miles  through  one  of  the  finest 
tracks  I  have  yet  seen  in  the  colony.     The  stratum  is  still 
limestone,  cropping  out   in  huge  rugged    rocks.      The 
glades  are  much  more  open  than  in  most  other  districts. 
My  hospitable  acquaintance  of  "Twenty-mile  Hollow," 
who  so  politely  offered  me  the  comforts  of  his  station,  has 
a  very  pretty  place  upon  a  rising  ground,  above  the  Bell 
River.     This  sweet  romantic  spot  is  at  present  inhabited 
by  a  lady, — rather  a  lonely  situation  for  a  female.      An 
excellent  sheep   country  is   intersected  here   for   many 
miles  by  the  Bell.      It   is  one  of  the  few  parts  of  the 
colony  that  have  left  a  very  pleasing  impression  on  my 
mind. 

We  were  most  hospitably  received  by  the  Messrs.  B— 
and  had  a  most  excellent  breakfast  set  before  us.  Fresh  fish 
was  on  table,  a  luxury  seldom  known  in  the  bush ;  it  was  a 
kind  of  cod,  caught  in  the  Bell  River,  and  very  like,  in  shape, 
the  salt  water  cod-fish ;  its  taste  was  excellent.  The  Messrs. 
B —  have  a  very  considerable  station  here,  in  a  spot  quite 
retired  from  the  world,  with  the  winding  Bell  River  below, 
so  called  by  courtesy,  being,  at  present  at  least,  only  a 
chain  of  ponds.  I  have  not  seen  in  Australia  any  gen- 
tlemen who  appeared  to  me  more  likely  to  do  well  than 
our  kind  entertainers.  They  are,  I  believe,  from  Lan- 
cashire, have  a  large  stock,  and  are  steady  sensible  men, 
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blending,  as  every  ided  ought  to  do,  strict  economy  with 
most  liberal  and  gentlemanlike  hospitality. 

From  this  comfortable  mansion — at  which,  by  the  bye, 

one  of  the  emigrants  brought  over  by  the  Lady  Kennaway 

was  sinkiDg  a  well — we  drove  to  the  Plain  of  Nurya, 

through  a  good  country  all  the  way :  it  presented  a  totally 

different  aspect  from  that  between  Sydney  and  Bathurst, 

being  more  cheerful  and  more  open,  though  still  in  the 

forest.      The  plain  of  Nurya  delighted  me  excessively :  it 

is  the  prettiest  open  space  I  have  seen  in  New  South 

Wales  ;    of .  an  excellent  level,    and  beautifully  green, 

bounded  on  the  one  side  by  the  river  Bell,  which  all  the 

way  is  concealed  by  the  fringe  of  its  beautifid  dark  green 

swamp  oaks.     This  river  winds  most  picturesquely  here, 

as  indeed  it  does  throughout  its  whole  course.     We  have 

passed  over  its  dry  bed  four  times  within  the  last  twelve 

miles.      The  roads   are  good,   comparatively  speaking, 

except  at  a  place  belonging  to  a  Mr.  P e,  and  at  some 

of  the  said  crossings,  where  a  day  or  two's  labour  of  a 
single  man  would  produce  a  very  beneficial  change.     I 
cannot  leave  Nurya  without  one  word  more  in  its  praise, 
as  the  finest  plain  and  finest  scenery  I  have  seen — the 
banks  of  the  Bell  River,  and  the  greenness  of  the  plain 
itself,   give  such  newness  and  freshness  to  the  landscape 
as  to  render  it  indeed  a  paradise.     After  encountering 
some  long  ascents,  we  passed  the   celebrated   caves  of 
Mitchell,  and  soon  dropt  down  into  the  Vale  of  Wellington. 
This  fine  district  of  Australia  once  smiled  in  all  the  luxu- 
riance of  rich  com  and  pasture.    It  was  the  Goshen  of  the 
colony,  and  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Government. 
It  is  in  the  county  of  Wellington,  bounded  on  one  side  by 
the  river  Bell,  or  rather  by  its  bed — ^for  there  is  not  one 
drop  of  water  in  it.     I  was  recommended  at  Sydney  to  see 
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this  favourite  and  favoured  district  before  I  formed  my 
opinion  of  the  colony,  as  it  was  its  garden  and  granary ! 
But  alas !  the  desolating  drought  of  the  season  has  swept 
vegetation  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  rendered  the 
whole  of  this  extensive  plain  a  barren  waste ;  nor  are  any 
marks  left  by  which  to  judge  what  it  may  have  been  in  its 
golden  days.     It  is  long  since  rain  has  fallen  in  this  rich 
but  thirsty  valley :  no  wheat  has  been  sown  here  for  some 
years ;  and  the  ridges,  where  it  once  grew,  are  rapidly 
filling  up  by  the  sand  which  the  wind  sweeps  over  it 
The  river  Bell  is  dry  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
plain :  not  even  a  pond  is  to  be  seen  in  its  deep  and  hidden 
channel,  and  all  is  arid  sterility.     At  the  farther  end  of 
this  valley  stand  the  few  houses  that  once  were  the  Go- 
vernment buildings  of  Wellington,  where  especial  delin- 
quents were  imprisoned ;  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it 
was  here  that  my  own  countryman^  Thomas   Muir,  of 
Westcraigs,  suffered  banishment  for  supporting  universal 
suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  and  annual  parliaments ;  which  in 
these  more  enlightened  times  any  foolish  fellow  may  prate 
about  as  much  as  he  pleases,  in  public  and  private.     He 
escaped  at  last,  and  after  a  most  romantic  career,  being  taken 
by  a  privateer,  and  retaken,  and  afterwards  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Spain,  at  last  arrived  in  France,  where  I  believe  he 
died  from  the  effects  of  the  hardships  he  had  undergone. 
A  station,  erected  here  by  the  mission  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  natives,  the  prison,  the  barracks,  and  other 
buildings,  are  fast  falling  into  ruins,  and  ere  long  not  a 
brick  or  a  slate  will  remain.     There  are  still,  however,  a 
court-house  and  a  post-office,  both  invaluable  accommo- 
dations to  the  district.    They  are  under  the  active  manage- 
ment of  the  gentleman  at  whose  house  my  companion,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  left  me. 
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From  this  prettily  situated  place,  on  a  rise  at  the  west 
end  of  Wellington  valley,  we  passed  by  three  or  four  unin- 
closed  lonely  graves,  merely  fenced  off  from  the  bush  by  a 
few  palings.  After  a  long  descent,  we  reached  the  banks 
of  the  Macquarie,  where  at  an  angle  of  the  road,  we  had 

an  imposing  view  of  N ,  the  house  of  our  hosts,  finely 

situated  on  the  side  of  a  singularly  shaped  conical  hill :  at 
the  first  glance  you  perceive  that  you  are  looking  at  the 
extensive  and  beautiful  residence  of  an  English  gentleman. 
The  river  runs^  or  rather  stagnates,  immediately  below  the 
house,  in  a  chain  of  ponds  at  present,  though  last  year  it 
ran  in  one  continuous  stream,  and  was  passed  by  Mitchell 
in  boats!     I  crossed  the  Macquarie  on  dry  land!  and, 

after  a  steep  drag  from  its  bed,  reached  N in  time 

for  dinner,  having  accomplished  fifty-six  miles  from  Con- 
nobolas.     We  found  Mr.  C.  at  home.     He  impressed  me 
at  first  sight  with  what  I  believe  to  be  his  character — ^good 
sense  vnthout  affectation,  and  genuine  hospitality.    Dr.  R., 
and  the  younger  T.,  also  appeared  agreeable  and  gentle- 
manlike persons ;  and  the  reception  we  met  with  from  one 
and  all  v^as  such  as  made  me  immediately  feel  myself  at 
home — the  most  agreeable  impression  that  can  be  given  to 
a  stranger.      My  son  had   been  acquainted  with  these 
gentlemen  in  New  England,  which  county  they  left  about 
the  time  he  did ;  and  I  was  glad  to  find  he  had  the  dis- 
crimination to  cultivate  their  society,  and  that  their  regard 
was  mutual. 

The  establishment  here  is  the  largest  1  have  yet  seen  in 
the  colony :  the  stations  are  of  prodigious  extent,  and  were 
i^ckoned  as  some  of  the  best  sheep-ruus  in  the  country, 
when  Messrs.  M.  let  it  to  these  gentlemen  last  year.  The 
river  then  had  water  in  it,  and  the  pastures  were  clad  in 
^he  richest  green,  though  for  three  years  before  there  was 
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no  stream,  and  the  curse  of  drought  had  robbed  the  earth 
of  its  verdure,  as  it  has  done  this  year,  making  some  of  the 
runs  altogether  unavailable. 

The  soil  is  excellent  for  sheep,  and  very  healthy ;  and 
were  such  years  to  return  as  that  in  which  they  first  saw 
and  took  it,  few  stations  in  the  colony  could  compare  with 

N ;  but  at  present  it  appears  to  me  for  four  miles  up 

the  course  of  the  Macquarie,  and  as  many  down^  to  be 
one  continued  desert  of  sandy  red  earth,  without  a  blade  of 
grass,  or  green  thing,  bounded  here  and  there  by  pools  of 
water.  This  river,  as  it  is  called,  is  clear,  and  not 
muddy  like  the  Bell  or  the  Nepean  ;  it  owes  its  name  to 
Governor  Macquarie,  whose  name  is  attached  to  several 
places  in  the  colony. 

I  accompanied  Mr.  C.  to^ay  to  Wellington,  where,  in 
his  functions  as  a  magistrate,  he  displayed  exactly  the 
character  I  had  expected — strong  natural  sense,  coolness, 
and  justice.  A  neighbour,  the  son  of  the  Postmaster- 
General  of  New  South  Wales,  assisted  him  in  his  duties : 
he  is  living  at  present  in  the  vicinity,  and  has,  like  every 
body  else  in  this  country,  flocks  and  herds.  A  scourger 
sworn  to  do  his  duty^  was  the  only  novelty  I  observed ; 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  from  what  I  hear,  I  must,  I  fear, 
alter  my  opinion  and  early  impressions  so  far  as  to  believe 
that  such  an  officer  may  be  a  useful  member  of  society ! 

ISth  December^  Sunday.  —  As  no  service  was  per- 
formed at  the  mission  chapel  to-day,  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  the  missionary,  who  is  a  German,  we 
remained  at  home;  but  I  observed  that  no  work  of 
any  kind  was  permitted.  This  mission  is  not  thought 
to  have  effected  much  good,  but  it  has  great  diffi- 
culties to  contend  with.  From  the  reports  annually 
drawn  up  by  the  missionary,  it  would  appear  that  the 
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habits  of  the  blacks  are  hostile  to  the  acquirement  of  know- 
ledge. The  young  men  of  the  tribes  are  prevented  from 
going  near  females  for  some  years ;  and  married  men,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  men  that  have  gins,  will  scarcely 
enter  a  building  where  females  are.  This  presents  many 
obstructions  in  the  way  of  their  living  under  the  same  roof 
together,  and  of  their  joint  education.  Several  natives, 
however,  have  been  brought  up  here  who  have  acquired 
information  very  quickly,  and  can  read  and  write.     I  saw 

one  at  N ,  a  remarkably  intelligent  fellow ;  but  even 

after  all  his  education  he  still  prefers  the  bush  to  the 
civilized  roof,  and  retains  the  distinguishing  features  of 
his  race  iu  mind  and  character.  It  is  said  that  cases  have 
occurred  of  persons  who  when  young  had  been  educated 
at  the  mission,  murdering  their  children  in  after  years ! — 
and  that  though  some  instruction  has  been  conveyed  to 
these  people,  their  tendencies  and  opinions  are  so  inter- 
woven with  their  nature,  that  the  attempt  to  christianize 
and  civilize  them  has  not  realized  the  expectation  of  the 
praiseworthy  missionary,  or  of  the  Society. 

I  have  had  several  rides  in  the  neighbourhood,  once  or 
twice  with  Mr.  C,  after  strayed  horses,  in  which  branch 
of  business  he  is  very  active  for  his  years,  which  amount 
to  as  many  as  my  own.  We  examined  his  herds  of  cattle 
on  our  way.  The  breed  I  have  seen  in  New  South  Wales 
has  been,  generally  speaking,  nondescript :  they  are  large- 
framed,  long-homed  animals,  but  they  feed  to  a  great 
weight  in  the  woods,  and  I  have  seen  same  of  as  large  size, 
and  as  well  formed,  as  any  at  home. 

It  is  almost  impossible  in  a  mixed  herd — which  means, 
cows,  bulls,  heifers,  and  steers,  and  calves  of  both  sexes,  all 
in  one  herd — ^to  know  what  breed  they  are  of;  and  the 
^ant  of  inclosures,  and  the  absence  indeed  of  any  system 
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of  management  in  the  busb,  nearly  preclude  the^  possi- 
bility of  a  pure  breed.  The  working  bullocks  grow  to  an 
immense  weight,  and  are  considered  to  make  the  best  beef. 

20/A. — I  to-day  accompanied  the  whole  party  across  Uie 
river's  channel  to  the  station  of  Mr.  R.,  a  very  kind  and 
most  hospitable  person,  whom  I  had  met  at  WellingtoD 
Court.  He  seemed  to  have  a  number  of  youths  around 
him,  to  enliven  the  monotony  of  his  life.  Here,  for  the 
first  time,  I  tasted  the  wine  of  the  colony :  it  was  good, 
and  had  a  strong  Frontiniac  flavour.  His  father  has  con- 
siderable vineyards,  and  is  considered  to  have  some  of  the 
best  samples  of  wine  in  the  colony. 

Dr.  R and  I  had  a  ride  this  forenoon  a  good  way 

down  the  empty  river-course,  to  one  of  his  patients,  at  a 
station  of  theirs.  As  he  had  to  stay  and  perform  an  ope- 
ration, I  left  him,  and  returned  by  myself — my  first  soli- 
tary ride  in  Australia.  I  very  soon  lost  my  way ;  indeed, 
it  is  amazing  to  me  how  any  one  can  know  his  road  in 
these  trackless  woods.  I  arrived  at  a  shepherd*s  hut, 
when  suddenly  all  the  dogs  ran  open-mouthed  at  my 
horse.  It  is  the  custom  to  have  numbers  of  these  animals 
about  a  station  for  the  sake  of  protection :  they  are  of  all 
breeds,  and  often  fierce  and  dangerous.  I  have  heard  of 
one  place,  where  a  person  approaching  the  house  on  foot 
had  to  ascend  a  tree,  and  announce  his  arrival  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  that  the  guards  might  be  withdrawn.  The 
shepherd,  having  beaten  tbe  dogs  off,  kindly  put  me  on 
my  right  path  again,  and  I  at  length  reached  home  in 
safety. 

The  Bell  River  joins  the  Macquarie  at  a  point  two  or 
three  miles  below  this  place :  the  scenery  is  rather  fine  at 
the  junction,  from  the  variety  of  shade  produced  by  the 
swamp  oak  on  the  banks  of  both  streams ;  and  a  new  town- 
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ship,  dklled  **  Monteiiore  Town/'  is  laid  out  close  by  the 
confluence.  Sundry  streets  have  their  names  painted  on 
whitened  pins ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  five  or  six  tole-> 
rably  neat  cottages,  town  and  inhabitants  are  both  only  to 
be  seen  in  the  vista  of  the  future.  And  now  that  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  have  ceased  to  grow,  the  heavens  to  drop  rain, 
and  the  rivers  to  run,  I  suspect  that  this,  like  many  other 
Australian  El  Dorados,  will  end  in  nothing. 

This  house  is  an  excellent  one,  with  a  most  beautiful 
view.     It  is  situated  on  a  mountain  side,  and  surrounded 
with  an  amphitheatre  of  ranges.    When  the  river  flowed,  it 
must  have  been  a  delightful  residence ;  and,  even  now, 
there  is  a  reach  of  the  river  above  the  station  and  one 
below,  that  refresh  the  eye  exceedingly ;  and  from  the  top 
of  the  hill  the  view  is  the  most  beautiful  and  most  exten- 
sive I  have  seen  in  Australia,  and  embraces,  I  believe, 
within  its  circle  the  place  where  poor  Cunningham  was  lost. 
Great  regularity  exists  here  in  every  department ;  and 
every  endeavour  is  made,   and  I  have  no  doubt  success- 
fully, to  combat  these  evil  days ;   but  all   the  domestic 
arrangements  are  in  a  gentlemanlike  and  ample  style,  and 
give  a  most  favourable  idea  of  life  in  the  bush. 

Till  this  evening  I  had  never  seen  a  storm  of  thunder 
and  lightning  in  perfection.  I  have  known  thunder- 
storms by  sea  and  land  awfully  grand,  but  never  so  ter- 
rible or  so  magnificent  as  this.  The  whole  hori- 
zon, as  we  sat  under  the  verandah,  was  one  brilliant, 
continued  blaze  of  fire;  then,  for  a  moment,  all  was 
dark  as  a  dungeon,  and  anon  a  lurid  bluish  sheet  of 
dazzling  forked  light  blazed  around.  The  thunder 
cracked  quick  and  sharp,  and  then  rolled  among  the 
ranges  peel  upon  peel.  It  is  Burke,  I  believe,  who  says 
the  sublime  cannot  exist  without  danger ;  but  little  alann 
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seems  to  be  caused  by  these  stonns,  though  trees  al^  rent, 
and  persons  are  not  unfrequently  killed.  I  confess  the 
situation  we  occupied  was,  to  the  uninitiated,  somewhat 
unpleasant ;  but  the  storm  passed  away  without  any  fatal 
eonsequences  that  we  heard  of. 

9Qnd. — It  has  been  my  fate  to  witness  many  storms, 
both  by  land  and  sea,  since  I  left  the  shores  of  Britain ; 
but  within  this  last  half-hour  I  have  witnessed   such  a 
commotion  of  nature  as  far  exceeded  them  all.     I  had  just 
come  in  from  my  ride,  when  I  suddenly  found  the  light 
fail  me,  and  felt  the  room  filling  with  red  dust.     On  look- 
ing out  at  the  window,  I  saw  that  the  whole  air  was  of  a 
red,  murky  dun-like  colour,  while  the  dust  drove  past 
with  immense  rapidity — ^it  was  a  hurricane  brickfielder. 
It  became  ultimately  quite  dark.     I  got  the  window-shut- 
ters closed,  and  going  outside  the   door»  which  I   shut 
behind  me  to  exclude  this  intrusive  dust,  I  looked  abroad 
as  far  as  my  eye  could  reach,  and  in  my  life  I  never  saw 
such  a  scene.     The  wind  raged  as  if  it  would  blow  the 
house  down — it  was  a  roaring  tempest.     The  trees  were 
rending  and  falling  in  the  forest.     The  whole  atmosphere 
was  filled  with  a  dense  flying  mass  of  dun-red  earth,  car- 
rying everything  before  it :  the  fence  was  levelled  before 
the  door ;  the  shingles  and  panes  were  driven  from   the 
roof;  the  thunder  roared  ;   the  lightning  flashed  ;  and  it 
really  seemed  as  if  the  Last  Day  had  come  upon  the  world. 

Mr.  C ,  Mr.  T ,  junior,  and  my  son,  were  out 

walking,  and  Dr.  R was  returning  on  horseback  from 

his  patient.  Had  not  danger  to  all  been  imminent,  the 
scene,  I  am  told,  would  have  been  almost  ludicrous.  All 
saw  the  gradual  advance  of  the  storm,  and  tried  to  get 
home ;  but  finding  it  would  not  do,  and  that  the  crashing 
and  falling  of  the  trees  was  terrific,  and  threatened  instant 
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destruction,  each  tried  to    gain  some  open   space;  but 
from  the  fury  and  pow^r  of  the  \7ind,  they  could  not  keep 

the  spots  they  had  selected.     Dr.  R got  betwixt  his 

horse's  head  and  the  storm,  thus  screening  it  and  support- 
ing himself.     Mr.  T  and  my  son  kept  as  well  as  they 

could  from  the  roaring  tumbling  trees ;   and  Mr.  C 

laid  hold  of  a  stump,  and  clung  to  it  for  his  life,  looking 

round  ever  and  anon  at  the  coming  gust,  expecting  to  be 

whirled  clean  away.     The  doctor's  horse  took  fright  at  the 

destruction  around  it,  and  placed  him  several  times  in 

extreme  danger  from  the  falling  trees  around  them.    The 

four  were   only  a  few  yards   asunder,  and  yet  such  was 

the  darkness,  that  they  could  not  see  each  other.     For 

violence  and  murky  desolation,  I  have  never  witnessed 

anything  to  equal  this  alarming  storm.     Mr.  C  says 

a  very  severe  Demerara  hurricane  is  the  only  thing  he 

ever  saw  to  equal  it ;  but  all  agree  that  nothing  they  ever 

before  experienced  in  Australia  could  compare  with  it. 

I  consider  myself  fortunate  in  having  seen  it,  for  it  was 

horribly  grand ;    but  I  cannot  look  upon  it  as   another 

recommendation  to  the  land  of  Australia. 

23rd. — Mr.  C and  I  saw  a  native  grave  to-day  in 

our  forenoon's  ride  in  the  forest.  It  was  heaped  up  with 
earth  over  a  deep  pit,  was  of  a  circular  form,  and  covered 
with  trees ;  a  hollow  space  was  scooped  out  round  it,  from 
whence  the  soil  has  been  taken ;  and  to  the  south  were 
two  semicircles  trodden  hard  in  the  earth,  M'hich,  with  the 
figures  cut  on  two  adjoining  trees,  are  supposed  by  these 
poor  people  to  keep  off  the  debbil  debbil,  or  evil  spirit. 
I  understand  they  will  not  pass  a  grave  at  night,  and 
never  mention  the  name  of  a  person  after  his  decease. 

The  native  names  of  places  are  of  pleasing  sound,  and 
it  is  surely  bad  taste  to  change  them :  Nunima,  Nurya 
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Emigylia,  Connobolas,  WooUoomooloo,  Boree,  Bourolong, 
Wurriguderigong,  WoUongong,  lUawarra.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country  the  natives  have  two  names.  Marateen 
Paneen  and  Quaheen  Paneen,  for  instance,  are  the 
names  of  two  members  of  one  family  who  are  in  the  ser- 
vice of  a  friend  of  mine  in  New  England. 

I  saw  on  the  banks  of  the  Macquarie  to-day  a  bird 
which  is  very  rare,  and  was  once  greatly  prized  in  Eng- 
land— the  black  cockatoo.  It  is  peculiar  to  this  country. 
Except  under  the  tail,  and  a  white  feather  on  either  side 
of  his  neck,  he  is  entirely  raven  black,  with  a  fine  feathery 
head  and  crest.  He  allowed  me  to  come  very  near  him, 
and  only  flew  away  when  I  called  to  him  ;  his  note  is  loud, 
and  is  a  scream  harsh  and  wild,  very  much  resembling  the 
first  note  of  the  curlew.  Black  swans  were  very  common 
on  this  river  formerly ;  but  they  are  now,  from  its  drying 
up,  again  "  rarcB  aves  in  terris.'* 

Q^th. — With  regret,  and  with  every  feeling  of  regard  for 

ray  hospitable  and  most  agreeable  hosts,  I  left  N this 

morning,  in  order  that  we  might  spend  Christmas-day 
with  my  younger  son  in  our  own  cottage.  We  had  a  very 
tedious  and  tiresome  journey.  My  gig-horse,  from  not 
being  accustomed  to  bush  life,  but  to  the  warm  stables  of 
Sydney,  had  been  gradually  falling  ofif,  and,  on  our  jour- 
ney to-day,  fairly  gave  in  and  came  to  a  stand-still  in  the 
bed  of  the  Bell  River ;  but,  by  Mr.  Sheridan's  assistance, 
who  accompanied  us  home,  we  got  him  unloosed,  and  with 
difficulty  dragged  the  carriage  out  of  the  mud ;  but  the 
horse  was  so  exhausted,  that  we  had  to  walk  most  of  the 
weary  way.  The  only  novelty  that  crossed  our  path  was  a 
large  guana,  which  ran  up  a  tree  like  a  squirrel.  It  is 
just  like  a  crocodile  in  miniature ;  it  is  not  venomous,  and 
is  used  as  food  by  the  natives.     Snakes,  also,  are  eaten  by 
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them,  provided  they  kill  them  in  their  own  way,  by  placing 
a  forked  stick  behind  their  head  and  pinning  them  to  the 
earthy  so  that  they  cannot  bite  themselves  and  poison  their 
own  fleshy  which  would  probably  happen  if  they  were 
killed  in  the  way  a  *' whitefellow ''  would  go  to  work. 
We  arrived  at  M ulong  Inn  in  the  evening,  as  before,  and 
were  unwillingly  compelled  to  stay  there  during  the  night, 
and  it  being  Christmas-eve,  matters  were  even  worse  than 
on  our  former  visit. 

25/A,  Christmas-day. — On   passing   Boree  Nyrang,   I 
called  at  the  door  to  ask  for  our  friends.    We  were  urged  to 
eat  our  Christmas  dinner  with  this  hospitable  family,  and, 
on  my  declining,my  kind  host  brought  me  the  most  delight- 
ful draught  I  ever  drank  under  a  broiling  sun — a  large 
tumblerful  of  claret ;  and  heartily  do  I  wish  that,  some  day 
or  other,  I  may  see  him  at  Stoneridge,  that  I,  in  my  turn, 
might  try  my  hand  at  hospitality.     We  got  home  at  last, 
much  fatigued,  both  men  and  horses,  with  the  great  heat 
and  our  long  and  tedious  drive.     The  country  around  this 
pretty  place  is  greener^  and  the  water  purer  and  colder^ 
than  any  I  have  seen  during  our  excursion.     The  whole 
country  where  I  have  been,  except  a  sheuie  of  green  on  the 
plain  of  Nurya,  has  been,  even  in  the  best  districts,  Nu^ 
nima,  Wellington,  Boree,  and  all  between  them,  one  uni-> 
versal  waste.     Though  delighted  with  my  visit,  I  was,  as 
I  have  always  been  through  life,  glad  to  feel  myself  again 
at  home  with  my  own  children ;  and  we   enjoyed  our 
Christmas  dinner    together  extremely.      Our  thoughts 
reached   far  beyond  the  ranges  of  the   Connobolas,   and 
Were  with  our  friends  beyond  the  seas. 

I  was  much  annoyed  that  my  younger  son  could  not 
^company  us  on  our  visit  to  Wellington ;  but  one  of  the 
\:iiiavoidable  evils  of  this  country  rendered  his  going  impos-* 
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sible.  Two  months  ago  he  left  Sydney  for  this  place,  and 
our  baggage  was  to  be  forwarded  by  the  next  week's  drays 
from  thence ;  but  these  months  have  passed  away,  and  no 
^^g^^  has  arrived,  so  that  his  wardrobe  is  reduced  to 
the  lowest  ebb,  having  brought  with  him  only  what  he 
expected  to  require  till  the  rest  reached  Connobolas.  No 
dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  carriers  in  Australia  :  things 
are  forgotten  through  the  negligence  of  a  clerk  in  Sydney ; 
or  the  drayman  has  got  his  dray  robbed  when  he  was 
drunk  ;  or  his  bullocks  ran  away,  and  he  himself  is  de- 
tained for  weeks  on  the  road  seeking  them  (as  happened 
to  the  carriers  who  took  my  son's  wool  down  to  Sydney)  ; 
or  the  packages  are  left  at  an  inn  on  the  road,  twenty 
miles  off,  and  you  hear  of  it  a  month  afterwards  !  In  a 
word,  if  you  once  lose  sight  of  your  property  of  any  de- 
scription— be  it  a  sovereign,  a  pair  of  stockings,  or  s  bale 
of  wool — the  chances  are  you  never  see  it  more. 

My  deeds  in  field-sports  have  been  very  trifling.  To- 
day, however,  I  managed  to  bag  a  bronze- wing  pigeon  and 
a  couple  of  mutton  birds.  However  humble  in  number, 
they  formed  the  best  day's  sport  I  have  had  for  six  years, 
and  afforded  us  a  capital  pie*  We  saw  that  curious  ani- 
mal, the  kangaroo  rat,  during  our  expedition.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  a  rabbit,  with  fur  and  teeth  like  that  animal, 
but  a  tail  like  a  rat.  Its  fore  paws  are  short,  and  its  hind 
legs  long,  like  the  kangaroo ;  its  motions  are  similar,  and 
it  burrows  in  the  earth*     It  is  said  to  be  very  good  to  eat 

The  first  scorpion  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  started  from 
below  a  slab  of  wood  which  I  was  lifting  to-day.  It  was 
about  two  inches  and  a  half  long.  The  bite  gives  great 
pain,  and  is  often  attended  with  extensive  inflammation. 

26th  December. — I  have  now  seen  enough  of  the  state 
of  affairs  in  this  colony,  and  have  heard  sufficient  of  tbe 
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situation  and  prospects  of  established  settlers  of  all  classes » 
to  be  persuaded  of  the  very  great  difficulties  which  a 
young  man  commencing  the  life  of  a  busbman  inrill  have 
to  encounter*     The  undertaking  is  a  most  serious  one  in 
every  way  ;  and  **  the  pastoral  people,"  as  the  Quarterly 
Reviev?  is  pleased  to  designate  the  gentlemen  of  the  colony, 
require   to  be  wide  awake  to  overcome  the  snares  and 
obstacles,  moral  as  well  as  physical,  which  beset  their  path. 
The  people  are  really  too  clever  for  ordinary  folks.     It 
requires  an  able  man  to  be  an  accomplished  rogue.    It  is 
like  a  game  at  chess.     The  dishonest  bail  you  up  till  they 
take  from  you  every  pawn  you  possess ;  and  the  honest  (!) 
have  always  a  move  in  reserve  wherewith  to  overreach 
you  if  they  can.     The  ainoT  patrue  is  strong  among  the 
''  old  hands,''  as  the  fathers  of  the  colony  are  called  ;  but 
then  it  shows  itself  merely  in  the  wish  to  sell  their  share 
of  it  at  an  enormous  price !  Independent  of  the  visible  rocks 
in  their  way,  and  the  grasping  character  of  many  with 
whom  the  new  settlers  have  to  come  in  contact  in  their 
first  establishing  themselves,  they  have  likewise  to  contend 
with  a  total  ignorance  of  the  native  customs,  of  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  climate,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  with  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  stock,  &c.  at 
fair  prices,  from  the  want  of  public  markets ;  in  short,  it 
aknost  seems  as  if  ^^  every  man's  hand  were  against  them," 
and  they  had  reason  to  apprehend  that  **  every  one  that 
finds  them''  will  sacrifice  them.     There  is  at  present  a 
feeling  among  many  holders  of  stock  which  makes  them 
rather  cold  and  unfriendly  to  new  settlers,  as  if  they  were 
rivals  that  would  destroy  them ;  and  assuredly  the  times 
o^re  favourable  in  some  respects  for  those  now  arriving 
with  capital. 

All  property  has  fallen  dreadfully  in  value.     Sheep 
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that  sold  at  16«.  and  20^.,  may  be  bad  for  8^.  and  10s., 
and  cattle  bave  fallen  from  £d  to  35^. ;  while  at  sales  ia 
Sydney  tbe  former  fetch  U.  6rf.,  and  the  latter  30*., — 
still  there  are  many  circumstances  connected  "with  these 
low  prices  that  a  youth  has  to  consider  before   he  invests 
bis  capital :  such  a  step  requires  the  greatest  caution  and 
circumspection.     He  will  not  find  it  here  as   at  home, 
where,  by  attending  public  places  and  markets,    he  may 
inform  himself  of  everything  he  desires  to  know  con- 
nected with  the  object  he  has  in  view ;  and  he    will  be 
fortunate  indeed  if  he  can  discover  any  one  that  \f^ill  give 
him  an  unbiassed  opinion,  either  as  to  a  proper  country  in 
which  to  settle,   or  as  to  the  advisability  of  any  purchase 
of  stock.     It  is  the  policy  and  practice  of  almost  all  to 
extol  their  own  district,  and  to  induce  **  new  churns,'*  as 
such  fresh  arrivals  are  called,  to  alight  in  their  vicinity,  or 
it  may  be  in  their  own  dove-cotes,  that  they  may  be  caught 
and  plucked  advantageously  and  quietly  by  themselves. 
There  is  no  union  or  spirit  of  co-operation  amongst  the 
settlers,  any  more  than  there  is  among  the  storekeepers — 
not  so  much  even  as  would  induce  them  to  establish,  what 
is  evidently  for  their  common  interest,  a  public  market,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  themselves  out  of  the  power  of  the 
Sydney  butchers,  who  at  present  dictate  both  as  to  time 
and  price  in  all  the  sales  of  fat  stock — or  to  establish  an 
agricultural   society  for  more  general  purposes.      The 
young  settler  will  find  himself  flung  entirely  upon  his  own 
energies  and  prudence ;  and  instead  of  rushing  headlong 
into  investments  suggested  to  him,  it  may  possibly  be 
by  some  very  disinterested  friends,  and  fixing  instantly 
upon  some  station  of  which    he  knows  nothing  except 
through  the  same  kind  advisers,  he  will  act  more  wisely  if 
he  places  his  cash  in  some  safe  custody, — the  bank  in  pre- 
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ference  to  every  other  place, — mounts  bis  horse,  and  buys 
experience  and  knowledge  of  both  country  and  stock 
by  the  wanderings  of  some  months,  without  being  seduced 
by  the  gilded  colouring  of  either  sanguine  or  interested 
men,  or  tempted  to  buy  at  cheap  prices  what  he  may  find 
too  late  to  be,  in  consequence  of  scab  or  catarrh,  not  worth 
his  acceptance  as  a  gift. 

It  will  scarcely  be  believed  in  England,  that  the  esti- 
mated number  of  sheep  which  have  died  within  the  last 
twelve  months  in  the  colony,  from  catarrh  and  drought,  is 
seventy  thousand ! ! — that  colonists  are  compelled,  in  order 
to  save  the  dam  from  starvation,   to  cut  the  throat  of  her 
lamb — ^that  no  means  are  adopted  for  securing  a  stock  of 
lambs  for  next  year — or  that  a  stockholder  would  offer 
8,000  sheep  to  any  one  that  would  remove  them  from  his 
runs,  and  finding  that  no  one  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
taint  his  own  flocks  by  accepting  so  dangerous  a  present, 
had  recourse  to  consuming  them  by  fire  !  and  had  actually 
killed  and  burnt  two  thousand. 

Such  things  are  nevertheless  perfectly  true.     I  myself 

know  the  parties ;  and  it  all  goes  to  prove  that  everything 

depends  upon  the  healthiness  and  character  for  feed  and 

water  of  the  country  in  which  a  stockholder  locates,  and 

the  freeness  from  disease  of  his  stock,  and  not  so  much 

upon  his  commencing  with  what  is  called  a  great  bargain. 

The  first  object  on  the  arrival  of  every  settler,  should  be 

to  procure  a  good  country  for  his  flocks,  and  this,  I  have 

elsewhere  said,  is  his  grand  difficulty.     Let  him  be  wary 

upon  this  point.     Almost  every  desirable  or  habitable  spot 

in  the  old  countries — ^as  the  early  settled  districts  are 

called — ^is  already  occupied,  but  there  is  ample  space  in 

tlie  south  and  north,  and  will  be,  I   believe,  for  years  to 

come,  though  enterprise  is  fast  jienetrating  into   these 
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regions  also.     I  have  recommended  a  box  and  apple-tree 
district  as  the  best ;  but  in  these  he  may  find  that  there  is 
no  water,  or  that  in  times  of  drought  it  has  been  known  to 
fail — or,  again,  where  water  is  always  abundant^  the  forests 
may  be  of  stringy  bark,  which  always  denote  a  district  of 
inferior  value,  or  even  not  worth  possessing  at   all.     He 
will  be  told  that  artesian  wells  may  be  sunk,    by  which 
water  may  always  be  obtained ;  but  though  too   much 
cannot  be  said  in  favour  of  artesian  wells,  thejr    are  not 
calculated  for  the  purposes  of  washing  sheep.      Troughs 
filled  by  these  wells  may  supply  sheep  with  drink  ;  but 
the  grand  object  in  the  possession  of  flocks  is  their  wooly 
and  means  of  duly  preparing  that  must  always  be  kept  in 
view.     A  drv  climate  is  essential  to  the  merino,  and  one 
not  too  cold  in  winter ;  and  therefore  too  great  an  eleva- 
tion above  the  sea  is  objectionable-^a  short  distance  from 
some  water-carriage  is  equally  indispensable. 

There  are  two  descriptions  of  persons  who  are  likely  to 
do  well  in  this  country — men  with  considerable  funds,  and 
those  with  just  enough  to  support  them  until  they  can 
procure  a  desirable  situation  as  overseer  of  some  absentee's 
concerns.     I  do  not  speak  of  labourers,  mechanics,  or  such 
as   Lauchlan   Mackay :   they  will  do  well  anywhere  in 
Australia;    but  I   allude  to  young  men  in  the  higher 
grades  of  life.      Those  who  arrive  here  with  £500  to 
£1,000  ought  never  to  buy  sheep :  their  capital  is  swal- 
lowed up  at  once  by  the  expenses  of  a  new  station,  and 
they  never  recover  the  outlay.    The  following  Table,  which 
I  shall  proceed  to  give^  will  show  how  short  a  way  such 
a  sum  would  go  in  procuring  even  mere  necessaries,  and 
how  inadequate  it  is  to  meet  the  extra  expenses  to  which 
a  beginner  is  liable  on  his  first  introduction  to  the  bush. 

It  is  not  the  first  outlay  only  of  an  establishment  that 
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is  to  be  considered,  but  the  expenses  of  the  following  year* 
Wages — ^which,  by  the  way,  have  not  fallen  as  they  ought 
to  hsLve  done  in  these  times — and  casualties  are  annual ; 
and  the  wool  will  not  pay  these  and  other  demands  the 
first  or  even  the  second  year  ;  and  the  luckless  settler  who 
has  laid  out  all  his  capital  at  first,  finds  himself,  before  he 
is  fairly  started,  involved  in  debt,  and  generally  irretriev- 
ably so.      I  only  know  one  case  more  hopeless ;  and  that 
is,  where  the  newly-arrived  settler,  wishing  to  become  at 
once  a   large  holder  of  stock,  borrows  beyond  his  capital, 
to   accomplish  this,  at  ten  per  cent,  interest.     This  is 
ruin  and  misery  on  a  greater  scale,  but  not  more  certain. 
The  following  Table  has  been  prepared,  after  very  care- 
ful inquiry : — 

1,000  sheep  may  at  present  be  got  at  5t,  each,  ewes     •  £250 

1  shepherd's  wages 25 

1  hutkeeper*s  wages          .        . 20 

I  bullock-driver's  wages      .         .         ....  30 

Rations  (provisions)  for  four  persons,  at  £20  .        .     .  80 
A  dray  and  team  of  bullocks       ....         .90 

Two  huts,  and  hurdles  for  sheep      .         .        .          .    ,  50 

Plough,  seeds,  tools,  mill,  tarpauling,  &c.       ...  30 

A  horse,  saddle  and  bridle 45 

Travelling  in  search  of  a  station,  and  removing  to  it       .  60 

Wear  and  tear 20 

Casualties  from  death  of  sheep  and  loss  of  bullocks        .  10 

Stockholder's  own  extra  expenses,  beyond  rations    .     .  30 

License  and  tax 15 

Washing,  shearing,  and  delivering  wool  first  year^  where 

the  station  is  200  miles  from  Sydney     •        .        .    .  35 

Cow 10 

Paddock  for  horse  and  bullocks 60 

Surplus  for  sundries — a  heavy  item  here        •        .        .  1 40 

£1,000 

With  the  most  economical  management,  these  are  all 
required  within  the  first  twelve  months  of  a  settler's  resi- 
dence ;  and  I  have  omitted  to  particularise  many  minor 
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expenses,  which  he  will  find  will  soon  make  up  the  JC140 
allowed  for  sundries ;  nor  have  I  supposed  him  to  pay  for 
his  runs,  nor  stated  his  loss  of  interest.  It  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  same  wages  are  to  be  paid  the 
second  year,  with  the  unavoidable  addition  of  those  of  a 
second  shepherd :  and  all  he  has  wherewith  to  pay  these 
wages  and  to  meet  the  storekeeper's  bill  and  other  demands, 
is  the  value  of  the  wool  of  his  one  thousand  sheep.  Matters 
will  probably  stand  thus : — 

1000  Fleeces  of  2^  lbs.,  at  20d.  per  lb.,  in  England ;  }    £.     «.     d. 

is.  Ad.  in  Sydney  J    166   13    4 

Wages  of  two  shepherds  ....    £50 

Hutkeeper 20 

Bullock-driver 30 

Rations  for  five 100 

Shearing  and  delivering  wool      ....        35 
License  and  tax 15 

£850 
Deficit     .  .       £83     6    S 

In  the  foregoing  statement,  unfavourable  as  it  may  ap- 
pear,  I  doubt  not  the  settler  would  accuse  me  of  having 
underrated  his  expenses  and  overstated  his  receipts  ;  but 
it  is  an  approximation  to  the  truth.     As  regards  my 
charging  the  expenses  of  the  shearing  and  delivery  o( 
wool  for  two  years,  while  I  take  credit  for  only  one  yearns 
value  of  wool,  I  do  so  because  the  expenses  of  the  second 
year  are  incurred  before  the  price  of  the  wool  of  that  year 
is  received.     I  am  aware  that  it  is  even  too  favourable  a 
balance-sheet  in  other  items — still  the  error  is  not  great ; 
and  I  conceive  the  result  proves  that  the  possessor  of  such 
a  sum  would  do  well  to  accept  bank  interest  (seven  per 
cent.)  for  it,  and  look  to  some  other  investment  than  sheep. 

One  grand  mistake  is  committed  by  almost  all  young 
men,  and  by  others  too ;  and  that  is  the  desire  to  corn- 
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mence  with  an  immense  stock  at  once — some  seven  or 
eight  thousand  sheep,  whether  their  funds  be  adequate  or 
no ;  in  short,  to  buy  beyond  their  capital,  in  hope  of 
being  able,  by  good  fortune  and  the  chapter  of  accidents, 
to  pay  off  their  debt  gradually.  The  phrase  "  a  respect- 
able commencement,"  has  deluded  many;  and  the  ill  effects 
of  this  delusion  are,  at  this  very  moment,  cruelly  proved 
by  the  experience  of  hundreds. 

Instead  of  this,  the  very  opposite  course  ought  to  be  the 
one  universally  adopted.    Where  there  is  plenty  of  capital, 
to  establish  at  once  an  extensive  station  in  the  bush  is 
very  desirable  for  many  reasons ;    but  even  then  he  is  a 
wise  man  who  places  some  portion  of  his  ready  money  in 
safe  securities,  or  in  the  Sydney  banks,  and  who  does  not 
buy  up  to  the  full  extent  of  his  funds,  but   one  fourth 
short  of  them;  and  keeps  the  reserved  fourth  where  it  shall 
be  always  ready  to  meet  unexpected  demands,  or  to  take 
advantage  of  those  opportunities  which  this  country  con- 
stantly presents  to  a  prudent  man  who  has  cash  at  his 
command. 

One  of  the  great  causes  of  the  general  distress  among 
the  settlers  is  the  credit  obtained  by  them  from  the  very 
outset  of  their  career  from  storekeepers,  who  being  them- 
selves pushed  for  money,  not  only  are  obliged  to  bring 
their  creditor's  property  into  the  market  at  a  sacrifice 
which  is  ruinous  to  him,  but  also  decline  to  make  even  the 
usual  annual  advance  of  rations. 

The  wages  of  shepherds  is  a  subject  that  has  been 
much  canvassed  of  late,  and  it  is  a  very  important  one  in 
such  times.  They  have  varied,  according  to  circumstances, 
from  forty  pounds  and  rations,  to  twenty-five  pounds  and 
rations ;  but  few  have,  till  lately,  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  able  to  hire  them  at  the  latter  sum.     Their  life  of 
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solitude  and  privation ;  the  trouble  and  responsibility  in- 
curred by  them ;  their  being  cut  off  almost  entirely  from  all 
communication  with  their  own  class,  and  from  many  of 
the  pleasures  of  life,  without  wife  or  family, — ^are  circum- 
stances which,  when  duly  considered,  will  lead  every  one 
to  admit  that  the  shepherds  are  certainly  entitled  to  ex- 
pect higher  wages  than  other  labourers.     The  constant 
attention  a  large  flock  requires  in  such  a  country  as  this — 
where  the  dangers  of  the  glens,  ranges,   and  guUeys,   the 
ferocity  of  the  native  dogs,  and  the  wandering  disposition 
of  the  flocks,  ever  demand  the  utmost  vigilance — deserves 
a  corresponding  degree  of  remuneration.     But  such  a  sum 
as  the  first  I  have  named  above,  is  so  far  beyond  what  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  comfort  of  the  individual,  and  so  completely 
out  of  the  stockholder's  power  to  pay,  that  it  is  altogether 
impossible  that  it  should  any  longer  continue  to  be  paid. 
With  twenty  pounds  a  year  and  rations,  which  the  stock- 
holder raises  upon  his  own  property,  the  Australian  shep- 
herd would  be  a  richer  man  than   the  shepherd  of  any 
other  country ;  and  in  those  cases  where  higher  wages  are 
given  he  derives  no  real  benefit  from  them,  as  the  surplus 
is  spent  in  yearly  or  half-yearly  carousals,  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  very  worst  part  of  the  population  of  New 
South  Wales — the  low  public-house  keepers. 

The  rations  are  valued  at  twenty  pounds  per  annum, 
but  in  reality  they  are  worth  more  :  they  consist  of  ten 
pounds  of  mutton,  ten  pounds  of  flour,  four  pounds  of  sugar, 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  tea,  and  half  a  pound  of  tobacco, 
per  week."*^  But  on  this  point  the  following  quotation 
gives  so  accurate  and  so  correct  a  view  of  the  subject,  that 
I  give  it  in  preference  to  any  statement  o'f  my  own  : — "As 

*  These  allowances  are  very  ample,  and  rather  more  than  an  average 
throughout  the  colony. 
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wool  18  the  only  valuable  export  from  which  the  settler 
can  realise  money,  it  is  clear  that  unless  the  wool  will 
meet  the  expense  of  his  establishment,  he  must  be  retro- 
gradin^y  and  debt  is  overwhelming  him.     If  the  employer 
has  to  pay  the  employed  more  than  he  can  realise  from 
bis  calling,  he  must  either  have  recourse  to  the  money- 
lenders (regular  ShyhcJcs  in  this  colony),  or  he  must  pay 
in  kind.      Shepherds  are  the  principal  class  of  operatives 
required  ;   but  where  there  are  shepherds  there  must  be 
watchmen,  bullock-drivers,  and  other  farm  servants,  besides 
sometimes  an  extra  hand  or  two,"  (this  is  not  generally  the 
rase  however,)  "  in  case  of  sickness  or  the  fastidious  walk- 
ings off  at  short  notice ;  so  the  settler  is  bothered  with 
more  servants  than  are  actually  necessary.     There  are 
besides  sundry  women  frequently,  and  children  supported 
— by  whom  ?  not  by  the  husband,  whose  office  it  is,  but  by 
their  employer — a  burthen,  in  many  instances,  of  no  mean 
consideration.     It  is,  then,  the  duty  of  every  settler,  to 
himself,  as  well  as  to  his  neighbour,  to  reduce  wages,  that 
he  can  grow,  if  not  at  a  profit,  so  that  the  proceeds  of 
the  wool  will  cover  his  expenses ;  and  this  cannot  be  done 
at  wages  above  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  without  any 
other  ration  than  that  which  he  raises,  or  is  raised  in  the 
colony  (meat  and  flour).    No  foreign  article  of  consump- 
tion should  be  given  as  a  ration ;  but  if  they  will  have 
luxuries,  the  settler  should  keep  a  store  for  his  servants' 
accommodation,  charging  only  a  reasonable  addition  upon 
Sydney  prices,  to  cover  loss  by  weighings,  and  weight,  and 
carriage.     A  shepherd  then  can  easily  (after  enjoying  the 
comforts  of  tea,  sugar,  and  tobacco)  save  yearly  the  sum 
of  ten  pounds,  which  the  following  calculation  will  show ; 
it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  common  ration  is  suffi- 
cient to  find  a  man  and  his  dog.     In  every  establishment 
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one  will  find  the  heads  or  feet  of  oxen  or  sheep,  with  the 
offal,  thrown  to  the  dogs :  no  stronger  argument  need  be 
used  to  show  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  purchase 
of  extra  rations — no  such  thing  is  now  thought  of  by  the 
settler.  I  will  allow  the  shepherd  to  use,  per  week,  three 
ounces  of  tea,  three  pounds  of  sugar,  and  two  ouaces  of 
tobacco,  for  which  he  should  pay,  at  two  hundred  miles 
from  any  sea-port,  the  following  prices : — - 

£    9.    (L 

9j  lbs.  tea,  at  4« 119    0 

78  lbs.  sugar,  at  6fif 1  19  O 

6^  lbs.  tobacco,  at  4« 16  0 

1  suit  fustian  clothes,  including  striped  shirts     .10  0 

1  suit  coloured  cloth  ditto 10  0 

Half-value  of  great  coat,  which  lasts  two  years    0  10  0 
Half- value  of  blankets,  ditto                      .        .0100 

Two  pair  bush  boots 10  0 

Extra  shirts  and  trousers,  one  pair  at  7«.,  and 

three  shirU  at  d«. 0  16  0 

£10    0    0 

Now  it  must  be  recollected,  that,  after  the  settler  has  car- 
ried all  these  supplies  two  hundred  miles,  it  is  a  tax  upon 
him  even  to  give  them  at  this  rate,  and  it  is  no  saving  to 
him  out  of  the  shepherd's  wages — the  twenty  pounds  Is 
twenty  pounds  cash ;    but  this  arrangement  will  enable 
him  to  know  his  expenses,  and  it  may  enable  him,  with 
economy,  to  keep  out  of  debt.     A  man,  with  a  wife  and 
child,  if  about  ten  years  old,  could,  with  industry,  save 
much  more^  and  still  be  a  person  of  more  value  to  the 
settler  than  an  unmarried  man ;    for  instance,  the  wife 
could  set  the  hurdles  (as  is  not  uncommon),  and  conse- 
quently receive  the  wages  and  rations  of  a  watchman,  and 
the  ten  years*  old  child  could  take  a  dry  flock  of  sheep  (as 
wedders  are  called,  or  maiden  ewes),  and  yet  never  be  half 
a  mile  from  the  father's  eye.     I  know  now  of  a  boy  of 
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that  age,  who  tends  a  flock  of  sheep  and  the  finther  another, 

for  which  they  receive  forty  pounds  and  rations ;  the  man 

IS  a  widower,  otherwise  he  might  receive  twenty  pounds 

more  for  his  wife,  as  she  could  remove  the  hurdles.     At 

distant  establishments  the  settler  will  always  allow,  at 

every  station,  the  use  of  a  cow  or  two ;  so  that  the  shep* 

herd,  content  with  milk,  can  save  himself  the  expense  of 

tea  and  sugar." 

I  shall   only  add   to  these  details,   that  single  men 

are  generally  much  preferred  in  the  bush;  the  family 
of  a  married  man  becomes  a  serious  burden  and  incon- 
venience,  except  in  such  a  case  as   the  above,  where 
it  consists  of  only  one  or  two,  who  may  be  useful.    But 
the  numbers  of  poor  fellows,  generally  Irish,  who  land  here 
with  large  families,  soon  find  that  they  are  not  the  de- 
scription of  persons  wanted :  so  much  at  present  of ''  new 
chums ''  and  "  shepherds."     And,  although  my  views  of 
the  wages  that  are  stffficientf  and  that  can  be  qffbrded  by 
the  master,  are,  I  dare  say,  greatly  below  what  that  useful 
class   of  men  think  themselves  entitled  to,  still  I  am 
satisfied  that  young  men  acquainted  with  that  business 
at  home,  would  find  themselves  richer,  even   at  these 
^ages,  than  they  will  ever  be  in  Britain ;  and,  if  they  do 
not  split  upon  the  rock  so  fatal  to  the  colonist — the  pas- 
sion for  spirituous  liquors — will  be  enabled,  by  economy 
and  prudence,  to  return  to  their  own  land  with  a  moderate 
independence  at  no  very  distant  day. 

1st  January,  1842. — ^The  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-one  is  gone — a  record  against  us  for  weal  or  woe. 
To  me  this  is  a  melancholy  and  lonely  New  Year's-day ; 
for  both  my  sons  are  absent.  Having  heard  of  stock  and 
stations,  which  are  very  desirable,  to  be  disposed  of  in  the 
Buckingbar  country,  down  on  the  river  Lauchlan,. about  a 
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hundred  miles  off,  they  set  out  last  night  to  inspect  them, 
and  I  sadly  miss  their  society  on  this,  which  ought  to  be 
the  gayest  day  of  the  whole  year.  The  sultry  heat  of  this 
midsummer  is  a  disagreeable  contradiction  to  aU  our 
impressions  of  that  happy  season  of  frosts  and  snows^  aad 
fire-side  comforts. 

9Md  January. — To-day  my  son's  man,  John  Luke, 
when  looking  at  the  moon,  replied,  to  the  assertion  of 
James,  that  it  was  at  the  full.  '*  No,  man,  ye  never  see 
the^WZ  mune  and  the  sun  in  the  lift  thegither ;  the  son 
is  aye  doon,  or  ye  ever  see  the  fiill  mune/*  John's  astro- 
nomical knowledge  is  somewhat  limited,  but  there  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  a  shrewdness  of  observation  in  the 
remark,  which  fixed  it  in  my  memory. 

We  have  had  another  great  storm  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning ;  indeed,  they  seldom  cease  here  among  the  moun- 
tains, where  the  echo  makes  the  peals  more  terrible  than 
I  ever  before  heard  them.  The  hailstones  were  large,  and 
most  refreshing  to  the  mouth  in  this  terrible  heat.  Ooe 
can  get  nothing  cold  enough  in  this  climate,  except  ice, 
which  is  only  known  here  when  it  comes  in  this  shape 
from  the  skies.  These  frozen  comfits  were  absolute  lux- 
uries. The  hailstones  were  elongated,  and  transparent  at 
one  end,  while  the  broad  end  was  opaque.  I  never  before 
saw  such  a  fall  of  mingled  ice,  and  hail,  and  rain.  It  has 
cooled  the  air  a  little,  which  is  an  unspeakable  comfort. 

The  travellers  returtied  this  evening  from  their  journey 
to  the  river  Lauchlan.  The  account  they  give  of  the 
country  is  extremely  bad.  They  proceeded  about  forty 
soilefr  down  the  river,  and  found  the  plains  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  it  as  level  as  if  a  roller  had  passed  over  tbem. 
Butt  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  there  was  no  verdure ; 
all  WW  arid  red  earth  and  sand,  and  interminable  woodeci 
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Batg.  The  heat  was  so  intense,  they  could  scarcely  breathe. 
The  very  birds  sat  open-mouthed  panting  on  the  trees;  and 

the  atmosphere  was  such,  that  A says  it  seemed  as  if 

the  sky  was  **  raining  down  a  fiery  heat  l^    To  add  to 
their  other  misfortunes,   they  lost  themselves  soon  after 
sunset.      They  knew  there  were  no  huts,  and  that  the 
river  was  dry.     They  had  wandered  from  its  margin ;  and, 
even    if  there  had  been  water  in  it,  it  could  be  of  no  ser- 
vice to  them.     It  was  getting  dark,  and  their  horses  were 
actually  trembling  for  want  of  water,  as  well  as  themselves. 
To  go  forward  they  dared  not — ^to  return  they  knew  not 
how.     Their  last  chance  was  to  give  their  horses  the  rein, 
and  allow  them  to  take  their  own  way  ;  and  most  provi- 
dentially, my  old  chesnut  had  more  observation  than  they 
had.     He  immediately  turned  sharp  round,  cut  off  all  the 
angles  and  perplexing  turns  of  the  bush,  that  had  confused 
Uiem^  and  made  a   straight  line  to  a  shepherd's  hut, 
which  they  had  left  ten  or  fourteen  miles  in  an  Of^site 
direction.     His  instinct  preserved  them  from  a  horrid 
death. 

The  Aufltraliam  is  a  calpital  bushman,  and  in  general 
too  fearless ;  but,  on  this  occasion,  he  was  alarmed,  and 
he  declares  it  to  be  the  worst  country  for  a  stranger  that 
he  has  seen  in  the  colony,  but  that  it  might  prove  a  good 
one  for  cattle,  were  there  water,  despite  its  present 
sterility.  Two  poor  fellows  lately  went  out  into  it  as 
stockmen,  and  have  never  been  heard  of  since. 

The  loss  of  hfe  in  these  perilous  journeys  is  indeed  fre- 
quent, thoogh  not  much  heard  of.  A  Mr.  W ,  prin- 
cipal manager  of  Captain  R 's  cattle  stations  on  the 

Batlfaig,  far  to  the  westward,  returned  lately  from  a  most 
unpatalleled  journey  there;  after  incredible  sufferings  from 
tbifst  and  fatigue,  be  reached  his  station  with  the  loss  of 

Q  2 
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only  one  or  two  calves  out  of  six  hundred  head  of  cattle. 
But  what  he  and  his  men  and  cattle  underwent  would 
scarcely  be  credited.  One  of  the  men  lay  down  and  begged 
him  not  to  disturb  him ;  that  he  would  rather  die  than 
linger  out  longer.  He  was  left  to  his  fate  ;  but,  most  for- 
tunately, Mr.  W shortly  after  came  to  a  water  hole, 

whence  he  sent  back  some  water  to  the  wretched  man,  and 
saved  his  life.  When  Mitchel  first  discovered  this  river, 
the  grass  was  luxuriant,  and  the  river  full  of  water.  Now 
it  is  a  chain  of  distant  ponds ;  although,  in  some  parts 
above,  it  is  still  in  a  continuous  stream.  The  blacks  and 
cattle  are  fighting  for  the  stagnant  pools  of  the  Lauchlan, 
Macquarie,  and  Darling,  in  the  western  districts.  But 
the  scarcity  is  greater  on  the  two  former  rivers  than  on 
the  last,  which  is  the  recipient  of  all  these  western  waters ; 
and  ultimately  becomes,  after  the  junction  with  the  Mur- 
rimbidgee,  the  great  River  Murray,  which  runs  southward 
into  Lake  Alexandrina.  The  cattle  render  the  water  putrid ; 
and  the  blacks,  irritated  to  madness,  murder  the  shep* 
herds  and  slaughter  the  cattle,  or  drive  them  into  the 
interior.  On  Liverpool  Plains  the  carcasses  are  lying  in 
heaps ;  and  the  plains  are  impassable  for  the  white  man, 
there  being  no  water  for  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  On 
the  River  tlunter  the  very  air  is  tainted  and  rendered 
unwholesome  by  the  stench  from  the  dead  animals  that 
have  perished  on  its  banks  from  drought  and  catarrh. 
The  emus  have  come  down  to  the  low  country  in  great 
numbers,  in  search  of  water;  and  in  New  England  the 
natives  have  become  exceedingly  violent,  and  set  the 
police  at  defiance,  killing  the  shepherds,  and  driving  off 
large  flocks  of  sheep.  This  is  a  dreadful  season,  and  will 
be  long  remembered  in  the  colony.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  however,  that  these  excesses  do  not  result  so  much 
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froin  want  of  water  in  the  New  England  country^  as  from 
other  causes,  often  originating  in  the  conduct  of  the 
vrhites.  My  sons  are  fortunate  in  being  in  this  district* 
wbere,  at  least,  none  of  these  evils  assail  them.  Had  they 
wished  to  proceed  to  Moreton,  it  would  now  have  been 
quite  impossible  to  have  done  so.  No  one  can  pass 
over  the  Liverpool  Plains  at  present,  nor  for  six  months 
past  has  the  transit  been  practicable. 

I  do  not  think  that  that  invaluable  animal,  the  camel, 
could  anywhere  be  used  with  greater  advantage  than  in 
Australia.  It  is  capable  of  bearing  heavy  loads  of  bulky 
commodities,  such  as  wool ;  it  is  sure,  though  slpw  in  its 
motions ;  the  peculiar  formation  of  its  foot  adapts  it  to 
sandy  roads  and  plains ;  it  can  exist  without  food  or  water 
longer  than  any  other  animal ;  and  when  turned  loose  at 
night,  would  not  stray,  as  the  bullock  or  horse  does.  In 
sharp  roads  it  would  not  answer  ;  but,  for  many  parts  of 
the  colony,  it  would  be  extremely  useful.  The  bullock 
has  the  advantage  of  being  cheaper  at  first,  and,  when  no 
longer  fit  for  work,  it  is  still  worth  something ;  whereas, 
the  camel  would  be  very  expensive  in  the  purchase,  and 
when  its  work  is  done,  all  its  value  is  gone.  But  it  is  a 
question  whether  or  no  it  would  not  altogether  pay  much 
better  than  the  bullock ;  and,  were  it  for  nothing  else  but 
the  power  of  long  endurance  of  thirst,  the  camel  would 
be  invaluable  here. 

In  the  bush,  the  most  common  things  are  often  the  most 
difficult  of  acquisition.  Thus,  the  great  event  of  to-day 
is  the  arrival  of  four  hens !  They  have  long  been  much 
coveted  by  me,  and  I  cannot  but  mark  their  appearance 
as  an  epoch  in  my  life  at  Connobolas.  One  white  cock 
has  strutted  about  in  solitary  importance  ever  since  I  have 
been  here  ;  and  truly  I  have  obtained  these  ladies  nearly 
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B8  much  for  Jds  domestic  happiness,  as  for  the  proepeet  of 
fresh  eggs.  Anything  of  fiEu:  less  consequence  would  be  a 
matter  of  interest  here,  for  such  complete  seclusion  I  have 
never  before  known.  On  thiee  sides  acoess  to  as  is  im- 
posfiible ;  on  the  fourth  only  can  any  one  approach ;  bnt, 
unfortunatdy,  there  is  no  one  to  approach  by  it.  Ebd  I 
a  good  supply  of  books  I  should  never  feel  dull ;  but,  even 
then,  so  total  a  separation  from  nearly  sdl  tiiat  iateiesls 
me  in  this  world,  embitters  many  hours  that  would  other- 
wise pass  tranquilly  away. 

This  seclusion  from  society  has,  moreover,  many  dis- 
advantages as  regards  the  objects  of  ray  visit  to  this  ooud- 
try.  It  18  so  complete,  that  we  cannot  even  learn  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world  around  us — a  very  desirable  state  d 
things  on  some  occasions,  perhaps,  but  altogether  incom- 
patible with  my  objects  and  wishes;  and  I  resolved 
last  night,  after  serious  considen^on,  to  bend  my  steps 
again  to  Sydney,  where  alone  correct  infonnation  can  be 
obtained  regarding  the  present  state  and  future  prospects 
of  Australia. 

Although  I  have  encountered  much  disappointment  I 
rejoice  that  I  made  this  voyage.  In  many  ways  it  will 
be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  me  through  the  remaining  years 
of  my  life.  I  am  now  cognizant  of  much  that  I  was 
anxious  to  know ;  and  I  feel  satisfied  in  having  performed 
what  I  considered  to  be  a  duty. 

1th. — This  day  has  indeed  been  one  of  the  truest  plea- 
sure to  me,  and  the  happiest  I  have  known  for  a  long  time. 
Letters  from  home  just  received,  assure  me  that  all  there 
are  well,  and  going  on  as  I  oould  desire.  How  exquisite 
is  the  happiness  derived  by  a  wanderer  on  such  an  occasion ! 
I  have  read  these  letters  over  and  over  again,  and  each 
time  I  fancy  I  shall  discover  something  overlooked  before. 


\ 
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It  is  one  of  the  few — very  few — ^retl  pleasiuM  absence 
affords  or  admits  of. 

10th. — I  called  to-day  at  Boree,  to  take  farewell  of  my 

kind  friends.  Mrs.  B is  one  of  the  most  accomplished 

and  agreeable  persons  I  ever  met.  One  almost  feels  that 
for  her  to  reside  so  far  in  the  wild,  is  *' wasting  her  sweet* 
ness  on  the  desert  air ;"  but,  with  her  lord  by  her  side, 
she  doee  not  feel  it  to  be  so.  May  grass  grow  and  water 
run  speedily  at  Boree ;  and  may  my  excellent  hospitable 
acquaintance  long  live  to  show  kindness  to  the  stranger, 
and  to  enjoy  the  greatest  blessing  this  world  can  offer  to 
man^— domestic  happiness ! 

For  the  last  week  there  has  been  a  succession  of  exces^ 
sively  violent  winds  at  night.  About  seven  in  the  evening 
it  begins  to  blow  furiously  from  the  south,  drying  and 
withering  up  everjrthing,  and  the  forenoons  are  sultry 
and  hot.  Should  this  continue,  the  drought  will  indeed 
become  most  serious  everywhere.  Even  here,  the  creek  oc* 
casionally  ceases  to  flow — which  it  was  never  known  to  do, 
even  in  1837>  8,  and  9,  when  no  rain  of  any  consequence 
fell-— and  the  grass  is  becoming  dry  and  bleached ;  in  a 
word,  things  appear  to  foretel  a  return  of  one  of  the  long 
and  dreadful  droughts  to  which  this  land  of  changes  is 
subject. 

I  yesterday  engaged  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell's  fellow  ex- 
plorer of  the  Began,  "  Tommy  Come-last,"  to  accompany 
tne  to  Scotland.  This  singular  name  was  given  him  by 
Mitchell,  as  being  the  second  man  named  Thomas  who 
joined  him.  I  am  anxious  to  obtain  one  of  the  tribe,  as 
they  are  desirable  in  many  ways  as  servants,  when  removed 
from  their  brethren,  being  faithful, — without  any  motive 
to  leave  your  service,  and  causing  very  little  expense.  He 
v^as  to  have  come  to*day,  but  has  not  appeared,  and  I 
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begin  to  suspect  he  is  like  all  bis  caste — a  man  of  words* 
and  not  of  deeds.  The  fellow  has  some  interest  attached 
to  him,  as  a  great  traveller,  and  his  countenance  is  ex- 
tremely prepossessing  and  intelligent. 

The  dexterity  of  these  people  in  the  use  of  their  weapons 
is  very  extraordinary.      That  called  the  boomerang,  a 
sharp-edged  curved  piece  of  wood,  they  will  throw  to  a 
vast  distance  with  great  precision,  causing  it  to  revolve  in 
the  air  and  return  to  the  place  where  they  stand.     ''  Tbey 
will  throw  it,''  says  a  clever  writer  on  Australia,  ^*  forty  or 
fifty  yards  horizontally  skimming  along  the  ground,  when 
it  will  suddenly  rise  into  the  air  fifty  or  sixty  yards, 
describing  a  considerable  curve,  and  it  will  finally  fall  at 
the  thrower's  feet.    It  keeps  turning  with  great  rapidity, 
with  a  whizzing  noise,  like  a  piece  of  wood  revolving  on  a 
pivot     It  is  observed,  that  it  is  not  easily  comprehended 
by  what  law  of  projection  the  boomerang  is  made  to  take 
the  singular  direction  it  does.    In  the  hands  of  a  European 
it  is  dangerous,  as  it  may  return  and  strike  himself ;  but 
the  aborigine  can  inflict  a  most  deadly  wound  on  others.** 
I  saw  this  said  **  Tommy  Come-last"  perform  this  extra* 
ordinary  feat,  and  it  did  certainly  appear  very  incompie- 
hensible. 

I  have  mentioned  my  visit  to  the  Messrs.  B ,  on 

my  way  to  N ,  and  the  very  favourable  impression 

these  gentlemen  made  upon  me.  I  have  just  heard  of  an 
occurrence  that  has  taken  place  in  that  family,  almost  too 
dreadful  to  be  believed ;  but  I  had  the  facts  from  the  elder 
Mr.  B*— -,  and  their  truth  may,  therefore,  be  implicitly 

relied  upon.     Messrs.  B had  sent  off  a  flock  of  sheep 

under  the  charge  of  an  assigned  servant,  to  the  creek 
called  the  Billy  Bong,  at  a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles 
from  their  station :   though  the  shepherd  was  an  old  red- 
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dent  flomething  rendered  them  anxious  about  his  taking 
the  right  route^  and  the  younger  of  the  two  went  after 
him.  On  overtaking  him  the  second  day,  he  found  that 
he  had  discovered  no  water  either  for  himself  or  the  sheep; 
they  encamped  for  the  forenoon,  both  much  exhausted,  and 
unfortunately  remained  there  too  long.  The  afternoon 
was  fiir  gone  before  they  resumed  their  weary  journey ; 

they  lost  their  way  and  got  bewildered ;   Mr.  B left 

the  choice  of  road  entirely  to  the  shepherd,  who  he  thought 
was  more  likely  to  be  correct  than  himself.  The  third 
day  came  and  went ;  the  sun  was  fiercely  hot,  the  nights 
excessively  cold ;  no  food,  no  water,  no  herb  or  shelter  was 
to  be  found ;  their  strength  and  resolution  were  giving 
way,  and  their  situation  was  every  hour  becoming  more 

hopeless.     The  fourth  day  dawned.     Mr.  B was  a 

little  behind,  and  called  out  something  to  the  shepherd ; 
there  was  no  reply ;  he  went  up  to  him ;  when,  to  his 
horror,  he  saw  the  blood  flowing  from  a  gash  in  his  neck; 
he  could  just  articulate,  **  I  could  stand  it  no  longer,  Sir ; 
I  have  done  it,  but  not  effectually  I  fear — but  I  must  die 
— drink  some  of  the  blood.  Sir — it  may  save  you."*     Mr, 

B ,  himself  nearly   desperate    with    the  agonies  of 

thirst,  was  instantly  rendered  helpless  as  a  child  at  this 
dreadful  sight :  he  became  sick  and  giddy.  The  wretched 
man  gave  a  convulsive  leap  on  his  knees,  when  the  blood 
began  to  flow  more  violently  from  the  wound  he  had  in- 
flicted, and  from  his  mouth  :  he  was  raving  mad,  and  his 
last  words  were  appalling — "  I  am  in  hell,''  he  cried,  and 
shortly  afterwards  expired. 

From  this  moment  Mr.  B  became  stupified,  and 

lay  motionless  on  the  ground.  Towards  night,  as  he  lay 
in  this  state  with  his  face  downwards,  he  thought  he 
heard  some  one  near  him,  for  his  senses  were  still  preserved 
to  him ;  he  raised  himself  on  one  arm,  and  looking  around 
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saw,  to  his  terror,  a  native  dog  dose  by  bim,  ready  to 
tear  biin  to  pieces.  Tbis  roused  bis  last  energies;  he 
began  to  crawl  onwards,  whan  at  last  be  providentially 
found  himself  upon  a  road ;  it  was  that  leading  to 
Boree,  and  was  very  little  travelled ;  but  there  was  now 
hope.  Completely  overcome  by  what  bad  happened, 
weakened  by  want  of  food,  and  maddened  by  the  want  of 
wat^,  he  again  fell  down,  just  as  he  got  a  glimpse  of 
the  fires  of  a  dray  encampment  at  a  distance  in  the 
forest ;  be  could  not  make  his  way  to  them ;  he  had  no 
means  of  attracting  their  attention.  After  he  had  lain 
there  sometime,  however,  the  dogs  belonging  to  the  en- 
campment smelt  him  out,  and,  in  consequence  of  their 
violent  barking,  the  draymen  were  led  to  follow  them  to 
the  spot.     The  first  thing  Mr.  B  remembers  was 

some  one  offering  him  cold  water ;  his  tongue  hung  black 
from  his  mouth*— he  could  not  walk — ^be  had  scarcely 
any  signs  of  life — yet,  utterly  exhausted  as  he  was,  his 
presence  of  mind  did  not  desert  him,  and  he  had  reso- 
lution to  forbear  drinking  it  cold ;  in  a  whispor  he  told 
them  to  warm  it.  It  was  done ;  he  got  some  tea,  the 
constant  companion  of  all  travellers  in  the  bush;  they 
carried  him  to  the  nearest  shepherd's  hut,  some  miles  off, 
where  be  was  most  carefully  tended,  and,  in  some  days^  he 
was  able  to  return  home.  It  was  characteristic  of  this  ex- 
cellent person,  that  as  soon  as  ever  returning  strength  per- 
mitted, he  endeavoured  to  discover  the  body  of  his  unfor- 
tunate  companion,  but  unsuccessfully.  What  roust  have 
been  the  state  of  that  wretched  man's  mind,  whose  last 
words  were  the  dreadful  ones  I  have  quoted  ?  He  had 
been  a  convict :  doubtless  some  crime  of  former  days  lay 
on  his  conscience,  which  can  never  now  be  known.  From 
my  knowledge  of  the  parties,  this  terrible  event  has  left 
an  impression  upon  my  mind  that  can  never  be  erased. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

AUSTRALIA.— SYDNEY. 

Departure  from  Connobolas — Barly  beginning  of  troubles — Hasty  adieus — 

Solitary  ride  to  BathuTBt— Mr.  W — Intentions  of  QoTenment  as 

r^ards  the  settlers — The  bush  on  fire— Wardrobe  for  a  bushman — Joined 
by  my  son — The  Sydney  mail — The  preacher — Scenery  on  the  Paramatta 
RiYer — Sydney — Meeting  with  a  messmate — Ships  for  England — Home- 
ward roatas — Interview  with  the  Oovernor,  Sir  George  Grippi — His  policy 
— Sir  Thomas  M.  Brisbane — The  assignment  system — Anniyersary  of  the 
founding  of  the  colony — Fatal  accident — Sydney  newspapers — A  Scotch 
party — The  route  to  Britain  by  India — St.  James's  Church^Fire  at  Con- 
nobolas — Arrival  of  despatches  from  the  English  Government — Conces- 
sions to  the  colony — Land  funds — The  right  of  pre-emption — Assessment 
of   stock    in    1840— The  wool    trade — Visit    to    Windsor — The   River 

Hawkesbury — Richmond — A  rural  cottage — Visit  to  Mr. of  C— 

— Roads — Caippbeltown — Druakenness — Irbh  colonists — The  house  and 

domain  at  C Australian  wines — The  cow  pastures — The  Messrs. 

Mc -Foundation  of  thfe  wool  trade  in  New  South  Wales — Grants  of 

land  to  the  Mc  —  family — Probable  value  of  their  estates — Return  to 
Sydney — Intense  heat. 

13th  January. — The  time  had  at  length  arrived  for 
my  departure  from  the  mountains  of  Connobolas.  It  is 
always  painful  to  p^t  with  those  we  love,  even  for  a  short 
period ;  it  may  well  be  imagined,  therefore,  that  it  was 
with  uo  blithe  heart  that  I  prepared  for  a  journey  that 
was  to  separate  me  for  so  long  a  time  from  my  pons. 

I  left  this  beautiful  retreat  yesterday,  accompanied  by 
both  of  them.     My  eldest  son  was  to  proceed  with  me  to 
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Sydney ;  James  and  one  of  the  shepherds  Mtended  us  to 
help  in  pushing  the  heavily-laden  gig  over  the  trackless 
hills,  until  we  reached  the  main  path,  by  which  plan  we 
should  save  several  miles.  We  had  gone  but  a  short  way 
when  the  horse,  which  was  in  bad  condition,  and  chafed 
in  withers  and  neck,  showed  symptoms  of  restiveness, 
and  soon  very  decidedly  renounced  all  intention  of  pro- 
ceeding, backing  instead  of  pulling — ^a  very  general  trick 
among  the  horses  of  Australia.  This  gibbing  continued 
for  the  first  seven  miles,  during  which  we  had  perpetually 
to  push  at  the  wheels  and  to  hang  him  twice — as  tig^hten- 
ing  a  cord  round  his  neck  until  he  gives  in,  is  termed. 
At  last,  when  every  means  oi persuasion  failed,  I  resolved 
to  walk  the  next  seven  miles  to  Peisley*s.  Here  I  arrired 
after  great  fatigue,  from  the  broiling  heat  and  sandy  roaids, 

and  fortunately  induced  Mr.  P to  take  a  horse  and 

assist  my  youths  in  their  dilemma.  They  did  not  arrive 
until  one  o'clock,  after  having  been  seven  hours  accom- 
plishing fourteen  miles ;  and  it  was  too  late  for  us  to 
proceed.     We  found  my  young  friend,  the  brother   of 

Mrs.  B ,  of  Boree,  waiting  here  for  us,  as   I  had 

offered  him  a  seat  in  my  gig  to  Sydney.     We  staid  all 

night  at  this  excellent  inn.     Last  evening  A left  us 

here  and  rode  home  to  forward  horses,  that  we  might  not 
be  detained  in  the  morning.  This  was  indeed  a  most  ill- 
omened  commencement  of  my  journey  homeward. 

This  morning  I  left  Peisley's  at  nine,   and   reached 

Bathurst  at  six.     I  left  the  Australian  and  Master  D 

to  try  the  gig  once  more.  They  have  not  yet  arrived,  so  that 
I  fear  they  have  again  had  to  contend  with  the  temper  of  my 
once  powerful  and  willing  **  Whiteface.'*  In  pursuing  my 
solitary  way,  I  was  glad  occasionally  to  see  one  of  the  large 
wool  drays,  with  eight  bullocks,  moving  along,  and  giving 
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life  to    the  otherwise  lifeless  woods.     On  the  road  I  got 
into  convexsation  with  a  gentleman,  whom  I  found  to  be 

the  Mr«  W who  had  such  a  wonderful  escape  of  his 

life  on  the  Darling.  He  is  a  very  fearless,  resolute  man,  and 

seems  to  make  extremely  light  of  perils  and  privations  that 

would  have  destroyed  most  persons.     He  was  three  days 

without  water.     His  men  rebelled,  threatened,  and  at  last 

lay  down  to  die.     But  his  moral  resolution  and  courage 

saved  them  and  himself.     He  describes  the  sensation  of 

thirst  as  dreadful :  at  first,  parchedness,  so  that  you  can 

scarce  move  the  tongue ;  then  a  raking  sensation  in  the 

stomach  ;  dizziness ;  and  lastly,  dead  sickness  ;  while  the 

tongue  hangs  out,  black  and  convulsed.     Mr.  W is 

an  intelligent  man :  he  is  one  of  those  who  are  not  very 
sanguine  about  the  resuscitation  of  the  colony ;  and  as- 
suredly, if  what  is  reported  be  true,  the  authorities  seem 
resolved,  if  they  can,  to  prevent  it.     By  the  present  assess- 
ment, the  settler  pays  upon  each  sheep  three-halfpence : 
some  say  that  this  year  the  assessment  will  be  doubled ; 
others  that  it  will  be  as  much  as  ninepence  a  sheep.     One 
thousand  cattle  require  in  Australia  as  much  country  a& 
six  thousand  sheep,  and  yet  the  assessment  for  a  bullock 
is  only  threepence.     If  the  assessment  be  raised,  the  wool 
would  hardly  pay  for   this  impost,  in  addition   to  the 
licences  and  expenses,  even  in  good  times ;  but  at  present 
it  would  be  impossible.     The  minds  of  almost  all  in  this 
country  are  filled  with  fear  and  evil  foreboding ;  and  I  am 
persuaded  government  will  never  act  so  unadvisedly  as  to 
aim  such  a  deadly  blow  at  its  welfare  as  this. 

For  a  great  part  of  my  way  to-day  betwixt  Peisley's  and 
Guyon,  the  bush  was  on  fire  on  both  sides  of  the  dray 
track.  Under  the  best  circumstances,  it  is  but  a  dis- 
agreeable place  for  a  stranger  to  travel  in,  and  dismally 
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kmely ;  but  when  on  fire,  it  is  indeed  horrible.  The  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  the  glare  of  the  glowing  trees  and  grass,  are 
scorching ;  and  the  fear  that  the  wind  may  alter  and  send 
the  flames  raging  around  you,  is  anything  but  fdeasant 
Orders  were  sent  from  Downing-street,  not  long^  ago,  to 
inflict  a  heavy  punishment  upon  those  that  kindled  the 
bush.  Those  who  gave  these  orda^  were  probably  not 
aware  that  in  most  cases  the  bush  takes  fire  spontaneously; 
and  that  here,  as  in  other  countries,  the  conflagration  is 
followed  by  the  production  of  a  sweeter  and  more  nutritiTe 
herbage. 

Some  idea  of  the  inconveniences  resulting  from  the 
diflfieulty  and  uncertainty  of  communication  here,  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that  my  heavy  baggage,  after  two 
months,  has  not  yet  arrived  from  Sydney :  bat  I  suppose 
it  is  en  route^  and  may  meet  me  on  my  way  thitber,  or 
may  pMs  me  on  some  of  the  drays  for  this  place  !     The 
packages  I  had  with  me,  my  desk,  &c.,  are  in  the  gig, 
thirty-six  miles  behind  me,  with  every  probability  of  tbeJr 
being  left  there  ;  and  with  me  I  have  nothing ! — a  more 
destitute  wight,  I  fancy,  could  not  well  be  fouad.* 

*  I  mentioned  that  I  would  give  a  list  of  the  eqmpment  necessary  for  a 
voyage  to  this  country,  and  for  a  reMenc6  in  the  bash.  I  consider  the 
following  list  ample.  That  a  youth  may  not  have  to  break  into  hip  capital  on 
hb  arrival,  it  is  perhaps  as  well  that  the  whole  should  be  got  in  Britain :  but 
there  are  some  articles  just  as  cheap  in  Sydney  : — 

50  shirts — 80  of  cotton  check,  and  20  of  white  cotton,  for  dress. — The  whole 
ought  to  be  coticm,  10  cotton  nighUshirts,  and  caps.  32  pairs  cotton  tooki. 
5  flannel  jackets— 2  of  them  with  sleeves,  in  case  of  rheumatism*  4  pain 
strong  boots;  4  do.  do.  shoes.  1  pair  slippers,  for  ship-board.  10  pairs 
trousers — 5  striped  duck,  5  white  duck.  1  coat,  vest,  and  pair  troosers  dS 
warm  wooliflii  check,  foff  high  latitudes.  >  dress  soit— ooaA,  vest,  and  troatien, 
for  Sydney— and  5  cotton  jackets.  2  black  silk  neckerchiefs.  2  broad  black 
ribbons  for  the  neck,  which  are  generally  worn.  6  vests — 3  white,  3 
coloured.  10  pocket  handkerchief*-^  coloured,  2  white  sUk.  S  pair  leather 
gakeis,  ankl<i->kigh.     1  hair  mattress,  and  3  hair  pillows.    1  hammock,  or 
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I  passed  this  day  with  Capt/R ,  whom  I  had  known 

at  Boree.  He  has  a  very  pretty  homestead  and  property, 
three  or  four  miles  from  Bathnrst,  with  a  very  fine  garden, 
where  grapes  and  all  sorts  of  luxuries  grow. 

The  Australian  and  his  young  companion  joined  me 

this  morning,  having,  as  I  expected,  been  obliged  to  leave 

the  gig  with  my  goods  and  chattels  at  Peisley's.     WTiite-- 

face  had   again  fairly  declined  business  in  that  line,  so 

young  D  mounted  him,  and,  with  my  son  on  his  own 

horse,  rode  over  to  me.     After  spending  a  very  agreeaUe 

day.  Captain  R drove  me  here  in  time  for  the  mail,  to 

which,  in  default  of  my  own  conveyance,  I  am  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  carry  me  to  Sydney.     I  was  much  con^ 

cerne4  at  the  hurried  farewell  I  had  taken  of  A on  the 

public  road,  in  the  midst  of  our  calamities  at  Peisley's ; 

but  auch  flogging,  and  hanging,  and  disagreeable  work  as 

we  had  gone  through,  put  us  all  beside  ourselves.     Back 

agidn  I  was  resolved  not  to  go :  forward  I  could  not  get ; 

and,  in  the  annoyances  encircling  us,  I  had  to  say  adieus 

But  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  place  oar  circumstances  to 

diminish  the  affection  of  parent  and  child,  where  justly 

and  deeply  rooted :  and  after  all,  perhaps,  abrupt  separa-^ 

tions  are  the  best. 

\&ik. — I  and  young  D— ^ —  left  BathuiBt  in  that  most 
viUanous  of  madiines,  the  Sydney  mail ;  and,  after  a  terri^ 
Ue  shaking,  we  at  last  reached  bis  destination,  B  n--.  ^ 
where  we  put  him  down.  At  the  inn  at  the  Water  of 
Lett,  a  singular  looking  person  joined  us  in  the  mail,  and 

tricker  sofa. — For  thoee  who  are  sickly,  the  sofa  is  preferable.  8  sheets— 
>«ROw.  8  p«ir  slips.  80  towels.  8  blankets,  and  a  small  wUie  totfon  qulk. 
1  Bchoolboy's  Scotch  bonnet. 

No  plate  of  any  kind  should  ever  be  taken  to  the  bush ;  but  a  small  canteen 
^  BerBn  metal,  containing  knife,  fork,  spoon,  cups,  plates,  tea,  sugar,  and 
troaiD-pot,.  u  uMfnl  and  portable. 
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placed  himself  opposite  to  me.     I  thought  I  had  seen  him 
somewhere  in  Scotland;  his  appearance  was  corapletelj 
Jewish.     I  got  into  conversation  with  him,  and  gave  bim 
great  pleasure  by  telling  him  that  I  was  from  Scotland, 
whence,  as  I  had  guessed  from  his  accent,  he  also   came. 
He  told  me  his  name  was  Robinson,  or  Robertson^    I 
forget  which  ;  that  he  came  from  Aberdeenshire,  and  uras 
preaching  the  gospel  to  the  brethren  throughout  the  world. 
He  seemed  at  least  seventy  years  old,  but  was  hale,  and 
had  a  fine  full  keen  grey  eye,  and  a  very  reverend  aspect. 
He  was  in  Edinburgh,  he  said,  a  few  years  ago,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  it  was  there  I  had  seen  him.     His  beard  reached 
to  his  girdle.     He  said  something  about  the  last  tribe^^ 
but  I  could  not  discover  his  particular  tenets.     The  bre^ 
thren  were  few,  he  said,  in  Australia,  but  he  had  been 
refreshing  them  in  Bathurst.     He  was  a  person  of  humble 
sphere  of  life,  and  left  us  at  an  ale-house,  whose  landlord, 
half-seas  over,  received  him  familiarly  as  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, yet  as  a  person  whom  he  was  proud  to  have  within 
his  gates.     He  was  not  a  Jew,  nor  a  Calvinist,  nor  an 
Episcopalian :  but  as  to  what  he  was^  he  left  me  in  utter 
ignorance.     The  poor  old  man  seemed  to  look  upon  me  as 
the  last  link  with  his  country,  and  seemed  unwilling  to 
leave  me,  returning  twice  from. the  house  to  speak  anoUier 
word  and  have  another  shake  of  my  hand ;  at  last  he  said, 
feelingly,  **  If  you  should  ever  happen  to  see  any  one  that 
asks  you  if  you  saw  me,  say  the  old  man  is  alive,  and  is 
still  preaching  the  truth  to  the  brethren/* 

The  roads  again  struck  me  as  execrable,  and  the  state  of 
the  bridges  as  disgraceful :  eleven  of  them  were  broken 
down  when  I  had  passed  them  two  months  ago,  and  not  one 
had  been  repaired ;  but  the  wild  woods  were  teeming  with 
loveliness,  and  every  flower  in  beautiful  bloom!     The 
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fragrance    of  the  bush  in  the  morning,  chiefly  from  the 
acacia's     yellow    blossom — for    the    Australian    native 
flowers  Jkate  no  scent — ^was  most  delightful.     The  heat  of 
the  summer's  sun  caused  the  locusts  to  cease  their  detest- 
able chirping,  and  everything  looked  gay  and  cheerful. 
From  Penrith  we  crossed  the  country  to  Paramatta  in  time 
for  the  Sydney  steam-boat ;  I  had  not  seen  this  beautiful 
scenery  before.     The  banks  of  the  Paramatta  salt  water 
river  are  certainly  extremely  pretty  :  gentlemen's  houses 
stud   them  all  the  way  down  throughout  the  eighteen 
miles ;   and  every  turn  and  bend  of  this  arm  of  the  sea 
presents  a  new  and  interesting  landscape,  with  the  water 
in  front,   and  for  a  back  ground  the  eternal  forest.     I  do 
not  know  a  finer  piece  of  scenery  of  the  kind  than  that  of 
the  river  banks  from  the  town  of  Paramatta  to  Sydney. 

I  know  not  how  it  was,  but,  thankful  as  I  felt  to  escape 
from  the  ocean  on  first  setting  foot  in  this  country,  I  was 
rejoiced  to  see  the  blue  sea  again ;  and  the  situation  of 
Sydney  in  this  new  view  of  it  from  the  west,  confirmed 
my  opinion  of  its  being  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  finest, 
I  have  ever  seen. 

23rd. — Here  I  am  once  more  in  this  capital  of  the 
colony.  The  heat  is  now  most  oppressive ;  it  has  given 
me  an  inflammation  of  the  eye,  and  has  rendered  me  half 
blind.  This  sort  of  attack  is  common  amongst  the  colo- 
nists, and  is  the  only  ailment  I  have  experienced  since  I 
reached  these  shores. 

I  am  glad  to  find  my  baggage  still  here ! — as  it  happens 
this  is  fortunate ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  illustrative  of  the 
torments  and  delays  of  this  country.  My  Australian  has 
also  arrived  with  the  rest  of  my  goods,  so  that,  in  this 
respect,  I  am  again  ready  for  sea. 
In  going  into  my  old  quarters  at  Petty's,  whom  should 
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I  meet  but  my  energetic  useful  messmate  in  the  Lady  Ken- 
naway.  Like  me,  he  has  been  wandering  over  the  colony 
in  search  of  runs  and  stock,  and  has  settled  in  Manero. 
He  deserves  to  prosper ;  and  I  shall  ever  recollect  the  debt 
Vie  all  owed  him  on  that  critical  night  of  the  storm»  when, 
but  for  his  energy,  we  might  all  have  been  lost. 

I  have  to-day  been  inspecting  the  different  vessels  bound 
for  England.  The  Henry  Porcher  is  one  of  the  finest 
and  largest,  and  sails  in  February,  and  her  passengers  are 
some  of  them  my  own  friends — my  kind  hospitable  host 

at  N ,  Mr.  D.,  and  Mr.  B.     She  goes  round  Cape 

Horn,  a  cold  and  uninteresting  track,  and  touches  nowhere 
on  the  western  coast  of  America ;  but  probably  at  Babia, 
on  the  eastern.     The  charge  for  a  cabin  in  this  ship  is 
high — £130.      Another  fine   vessel,   the   William    Jar- 
dine,  commanded  by  my  acquaintance  Captain   Crosby, 
sails  in  April :  but  this  is  too  distant  a  date,  and  her  cabins 
cost  £150.     There  are  cabins  in  both  these  vessels  at 
£100 ;  but  they  are  very  small  and  dark,  which  does  not 
suit  me :  they  are,  however,  both  very  desirable  ships,  and 
well  commanded — the  very  first  thing  to  be  looked  to  in 
such  a  voyage.     I  cannot  yet  fix  on  which  ship  to  go  by, 
nor  have  I  indeed  finally  determined  against  my  originally 
intended  route  by  Bombay,  the  Arabian  Sea,  the  Red 
Sea,  Egypt,  the  Mediterranean,  and  France.   A  very  fine 
vessel  bound  to  Bombay — ^the  Marchioness  of  Bute — is 
in  harbour ;  and  my  excellent  medical  friend,  of  the  Lady 
Kennaway,  is  engaged  to  go  as  her  surgeon.     But  future 
circumstances  must  determine  me;  and  I  must  confess 
that  either  route  has  sufiScient  annoyances  and  privations 
attending  it.     I  have  now  no  son  to  be  always  by  my  side ; 
but  home  is  at  the  end  of  either  route,  and  that  thought 
gilds  the  darkness  of  the  prospect. 
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By  the  Australian's  advice  I  to-day  took  up  iny  abode 
at  a  boardiug-houBe  in  Caatlereagh-street,  kept  by  a  Mrs. 
T.»  (and  curiously  enough  I  found  this  lady  to  be  the 
v^idow  of  an  old  schoolfellow  in  Yorkshire,)  leaving  my 
very  civil  landlord,  Mr.  Petty,  whose  agreeable  manners 
and  obliging  disposition,  (even  extending  to  his  lending 

me  his  noble  Arab,  one  of  the  finest  horses  in  Sydney,) 
go  far  to  make  one  forget  his  heavy  bills. 

Having  learned  that  the  governor  was  now  in  Sydney, 
I  went  to-day  and  paid  my  respects  to  his  excellency. 
Froni  what  I  had  heard  of  Sir  George  Gipps,  I  expected 
to  have  found  him  a  man  not  accustomed  to  use  anything 
but  the  imperative  mood,  and  that  not  in  its  mildest  terms. 
I  was   mistaken,  and  very  agreeably  so.     The  present 
viceroy  is  evidently  a  firm  man,  but  he  is  at  the  same 
time  most  polite,  and  can  mould  both  his  manner  and  his 
expression  into  the  most  agreeable  guise.     Nature  has 
placed  the  stamp  of  intellect  on  his  brow :  his  overhanging 
eyebrows  are  well  marked,  and  he  is  of  a  good  manly  figure, 
which  he  skilfully  aids  by  his  dress,  his  blue  stiff-necked 
frock   becoming   him  extremely.     His  conversation  was 
open  and  easy,  and  he  seemed  most  anxious  to  oblige.  He 
was  sitting  at  his  writing-table  in  his  business  room,  em- 
ployed possibly  writing  a  reply  to  my  Lord  John  Russell^s 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel's  disapproval  of  his  government,  and  a 
remonstrance  against  the  injustice  of  their  rebuke  in  the 
Commons  of  his  wise  and  beneficial  introduction  of  bounty 
labour  into  the  colony  on  so  large  a  scale. 

There  is,  as  I  have  said,  one  good  room  in  this  mansion  ; 
but  Sir  George  does  not  seek  to  add  to  his  personal  import- 
ance by  making  it  his  hall  of  audience.  He  seems  free  from 
any  affectation  of  the  sort,  and  shook  hands  with  me  at  part- 
ing in  good  old  British  fashion.    Conversation  much  to  my 

R    2 
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amusement  was  carried  on  in  the  ante-room  in  wh$sper9^  as 
in  higher  places.  The  sec,  see's  sec,  and  sec.*s  see's  8ec» 
all  flitted  noiselessly  about,  and  talked  in  subdued  voices, 
as  if  near  the  lion's  den.  Great  politeness,  however,  is  the 
characteristic  of  one  and  all  in  this  establishment ;  and, 
though  the  governor's  style  of  living  is  somewhat  cod- 
tracted,  and  hospitality  is  not  his  forte,  I  left  the  palace  of 
Australia  well  satisfied  with  the  courtesy  of  its  inmates. 

Sir  Greorge  Gipps  is  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  has  risen 
gradually  to  his  present  rank.      He  was  a  captain  in 
the  artillery  or  engineers,  afterwards  secretary   to  Lord 
Gosford  in  Canada,  and  three  years  ago  was  sent  out  here 
by  the  Whigs.     He  is  respected  by  bond  and  free,  unble- 
mished and  emancipist.     He  has  no  party,  and  studies  to 
favour  no  party.     Neither  faction  seem  to  consider  him 
their  friend  ;  and  perhaps  this  is  the  highest  testimony  to 
his  unbiassed  fairness  in  the  exercise  of  the  pow^er  dele- 
gated to  him.    He,  however,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  supposed 
to  be  inimical  to  the  stockholder,  and  has  some  unfavour- 
able notions  regarding  those  who,  by  the  energy  of  their 
character  and  their  daring,  have  extended  the  civilised 
portion  of  the  colony,  and  penetrated  into  hitherto  unoccu- 
pied regions  to  the  north  and  west.     In  this  country  such 
a  spirit  ought  to  be  fostered,  and  every  protection  should 
be  extended  to  those  who  thus  directly  and  indirectly 
benefit  the  colony.     His  ideas,  also,  respecting  the  sale 
(upset)  price  of  government  lands  are,  I  humbly  conceive, 
erroneous ;  but,  from  Sir  Greorge's  character,  it  is  to  be 
inferred  that  his  dictum  will  be  something  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  which  *^  alteretfa 
not."     In  one  way,  however,  he  has  beyond  all  doubt  been 
the  greatest  benefactor  to  the  colony  in  general,  and  to  the 
stockholders  more  particularly,  that  ever  held  the  reins 
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of  government,  (Sir  Thomas  M.  Brisbane  not  excepted, 
whose  name  is  still  justly  reverenced  in  Australia ;)  and 
that  is»  by  the  introduction  of  emigrants  by  bounty,  on  a 
very  extended  scale :  and  although  the  amount  of  colonial 
liabilities  in  consequence  is  large,  and  temporarily  embar- 
rassing, in  the  sequel  it  will  be  found  to  have  been  a  most 
statesmanlike  and  wholesome  measure*     Indeed,  now  that 
the  colony  has  ceased  to  be  a  penal  settlement,  and  that  the 
assignment  system  is  done  away,  unless  that  system  be 
again  resumed  under  improved  rules,  and  unless  labour  is 
introduced  either  by  that  or  some  other  channel,   I  am 
confident  that  the  sun  of  Australia's  prosperity  has  gone 
down.      Australia  is  prohibited  from  importing  from  India 
such  labour  as  could  be  procured  thence,  (Coolie  labour,) 
which  it  is  considered  would  be  well  suited  to  this  coun- 
try.    With  a  population  of  only  130,000,  it  is  impossible 
that  she  can  furnish  an  adequate  number  of  hands,  even 
for  her  public  works,  roads,  &c.,  much  less  for  the  daily 
increasing  demand  throughout  every  part  of  the  colony  for 
shepherds,  mechanics,  and  labourers  of  every  kind.     In 
this  point  the  colony  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  present 
governor ;  and  scarcely  less  so  for  his  having  opposed,  and 
even  acted  contrary  to,  the  imperative  order  from  Lord 
John  Russell,  as  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  colony. 

It  is  supposed  that  Sir  George  Gipps's  reign  is  nearly 
over,  and  that  he  will  either  be  recalled,  or  will  voluntarily 
vacate  his  oflSce.  I  do  not  believe  him  a  likely  person, 
conceiving  his  measures  to  be  right,  to  do  the  latter :  the 
former  may  happen  from  the  change  of  ministry  ;  but  one 
better  suited  for  the  government  of  this  anomalous  country 
will  not  easily  be^  found  ;  and  whenever  he  does  retire,  his 
departure  from  these  shores,  unless  I  very  greatly  mistake 
the  feeling  of  the  public  mind  with  regard  to  his  abilities 
and  intentions,  will  be  a  source  of  general  regret. 
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.    25th.— This  is  the  fifty-fourth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales.     It  is  kept  as  a 
holiday  ;  the  shops  are  shut,  and  all  Sydney  is  agog.     A 
regatta,  feasting,  firing  of  guns,  and  other  noisy  symptoms 
of  rejoicing,  mark  this  national  festival.     The   boat-races 
were  good :  thousands  of  people  in  their  best  attire  crowded 
every  part  of  the  shores,  the  gardens,  and  rocks  around  ; 
most  romantic-looking  parties  were  dining  alfresco  in  the 
recesses  of  the  rocks,  in  alcoves,  and  amidst  the  bushes; 
and  several  of  the  Sydney  tribe  of  natives  were  mingled 
with  the  crowd,  full  of  wonder  at  the  strange  doings. 
They  are  decidedly  the  ugliest  blacks  I  have  yet  seen.  The 
waters  were  covered  with  hundreds  of  boats  of  all  descrip- 
tions, and  filled  with  people  of  every  class ;  and  steamers, 
covered  with  gay  flags,  dashed  up  and  down  the  beautiful 
Paramatta  River.     The  sun  shone  brightly ;  the  da^  was 
every  way  propitious ;  and  it  was  altogether  a  truly  gay 
and  pleasing  scene.     The  governor,  with  some  of  the 
officials,  were  at  Daw's  Battery,  under  an  awning.     He 
looked  extremely  well,  and  governor-like,  and  a  salute  oi 
twenty-one  guns  announced  his  arrival. 

But,  alas !  these  regattas  and  boat-races  too  often  end 
in  loss  of  life,  and  suddenly  change  rejoicings  into  mourn- 
ing. I  was  walking  among  the  mass,  a  stranger  among 
strangers,  when  I  heard  a  cry  that  a  boat  was  upset,  and 
my  eye  just  caught  the  spot  in  the  Cove  where  a  boat  with 
all  its  sails  set  was  going  down.  I  then  saw  eight  heads 
floating  above  the  water.  I  thought  (as  did  all  near  me) 
that  five  disappeared  before  any  assistance  reached  them ; 
And  when  a  boat  did  approach  the  spot,  there  was  a  wild 
screech — one  of  the  survivors  was  run  down,  I  saw  only 
two  picked  up.  The  boats  which  had  crowded  to  the  spot 
quickly  returned  to  the  shore,  and  the  placid  surface  of 
the  water  bore  no  trace  of  the  dreadful  accident.     I  had 
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not  gone  many  yards,  when  I  heard  a  fresh  cry  of  horror 
from  the  other  battery  at  the  point  of  the  domain,  and  all 
eyes  were  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Gardens  Bay.     One  of  the  racing-boats  had  capsized, 
and  it  was  said  all  went  down ;  but,  of  the  truth  of  this 
I  cannot  speak  with  certainty :  the  other  fatal  accident  I 
saw«      I  was  anxious  to  learn  next  morning  from  the  news- 
papers the  real  state  of  the  matter ;  when,  to  my  amaze- 
menty    they  merely    announced    the  catastrophe  in  the 
following  words : — *'  We  had  almost  forgot  to  mention 
a  circrumstance  that  occurred  in  the  Cove:  a  vessel  with  a 
sail  was  suddenly  caught  by  a  gust  of  wind,  when  several 
X>er8on8  were  thrown  into  the  water,  but  all  escaped  with 
a  ducking/'     I  was  very  much  surprised  at  this  statement, 
but  I  understand  that  such  untoward  accidents  are  sys- 
tematically concealed  here. 

26ih. — I  had  the  pleasure  of  dining  yesterday  at  a  Mr. 

C ^'s,  son  of  a  judge  in  I ,  and  nephew  of  one  of 

the  Scotch  judges,  who  in  my  early  days  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  ornaments  of  the  bar,  and  one  of  the  first 
founders  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Review.*'  With  the  excep- 
tion of  one  New  Zealander,  we  were  a  party  of  Scotchmen  : 

Mr.  C ,  who  originated  the  mail  betwixt  Damascus 

and  Aleppo ;  Mr.  T ,  son  of  one  well  known  and 

highly  respected  in  the  Scottish  capital ;  and  Mr.  B , 

nephew  of  the  cleverest  peer  in  England.  In  short,  to  use 
a  phrase  of  former  days,  we  were  all  from  the  right  side  of 
the  Tweed,  and,  for  a  few  fleeting  hours,  felt  as  if  we  were 
once  more  in  the  **  Land  o'  Cakes.*' 

The  decision  as  to  the  line  of  return  home  from  this 
far  country,  is  a  serious  consideration, — whether  it  be  best 
to  encounter  the  rigid  cold  of  Cape  Horn,  or  the  fires  of 
an  Indian  sun, — ^the  plague  in  Eg]^t,  and  quarantine  at 
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Malta.     My  newly-arrived  Edinburgh  friend,  Mr.  R ^ 

gave  me  a  book  written  by  his  relative.  Dr.  Cunrmiings, 
regarding  the  Indian  and  Egyptian  route.  The  many 
discomforts  which  he  enumerates  do  not  invite  one  very 
strongly  to  adopt  that  line ;  not  the  least  of  these  is  one's 
being  liable  to  a  repetition  of  one  of  the  seven  plagues 
in  a  disgusting  form.  But  this,  I  believe,  will  be,  after 
all,  mine:  it  has,  certainly,  more  drawbacks,  but  also 
more  inducements  to  me  than  the  other.     My  hospitable 

friend  from  N presses  me  to  go   by  the  Porcher 

with  him ;  my  medical  friend  is  as  urgent  that  I  should 
go  with  him  in  the  Lady  Bute  ;  but  I  fear  business  will 
detain  me  here  too  long  for  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

I  went  to-day  to  the  Episcopal  church  of  St.  James,  in 
expectation  of  hearing  the  bishop  preach  ;  but  I  was  dis- 
appointed.    The  congregation  was  large ;  but  the  part  of 
it  most  striking  to  a  stranger  was  the  gallery  for  the  con- 
victs, who  occupy  one  entire  side  of  it.     Some  of  them 
were  very  attentive ;  but  many,  as  might  be  expected, 
seemed  as  if  they  "  cared  for  none  of  these  things."   They 
were  dressed  in  serkin  frocks,  and  had  a  sad  appearance. 
The  body  of  the  church  was  filled  with  the  knights  and 
officials,  the  judges,  and  other  magnates  of  New  South 
Wales.     The  monuments  are  not  numerous,  but  some  of 
them  are  very  neat :  one  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Wardell, 
formerly  a  leading  barrister  here,  is  in  good  taste ;    its 
Latin  inscription  relates  his  unhappy  end.     He  was  the 
uncle  of  one  of  the  best  men  living,  and  I  felt  an  interest 
in  his  tomb  and  his  story.     There  is  still  an  immense 
deal  of  genuflexion  and  bodily  adoration  in  the  English 
service  in  Australia — more,  I  think,  than  there  is  at  home. 
The  organ  has  its  charms,  however,  and  I  was  delighted  to 
hear  **  the  Martyrs,''  that  song  of  the  Covenant,  although 
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its  pealing  accompaniment  would  have  horrified  those  rigid 
purifiers  of  the  temple. 

By  letters  to-day  from  my  son  at  Connobolas,  I  learn 

that  the  evils  of  the  bush  are  displaying  themselves  there 

in  a  iiei¥  and  alarming  shape.     The  country  around  him 

has  been  enveloped  in  fire  for  miles  on  all  sides,  and  at 

one  time  threatened  his  paddocks,  stockyards,  and  house 

with  destruction.     The  whole  mountains  are  scorched  and 

red,  and  the  grass  much  injured.     My  kind  friend  at  Boree 

came  up  to  see  if  he  could  be  of  assistance  to  them ;  but 

I  am  thankful  to  say  that  the  danger  had  been  warded  off 

from  the  house  by  clearing  a  space  in  advance  of  the 

flames^  setting  it  on  fire,  and  after  it  had  blazed  for  a  time, 

brushing  it  out  with  stable  brooms.     When  James  found 

that  he  and  the  men  could  do  no  more,  he  turned  to  his 

master  and  said,  '*  'Deed,  sir,  this  is  waur  than  the  rough 

sea  at  the  warst  o't :  oo  maun  just  lippin  to  Providence.*' 

In  short,  every  comer  of  this  country  seems  to  have  its 

visitation.     It  is  a  trying  commencement  for  my  young 

bushman  ;  but  he  writes  to  me  like  a  man  that  is  resolved 

to  bear  up  against  all  diflSculties. 

31^^  January. — I  this  day  read  in  Sydney  the  London 
newspaper,  the  Sun,  of  the  24th  October, — this  is  an 
amazingly  quick  transit, — and  by  the  same  vessel  a  mail 
and  despatches  of  the  greatest  interest  and  consequence  to 
this  colony  have  been  brought.  One  of  the  chief  obstacles 
to  Moreton  Bay,  Portland  Bay,  and  other  desirable  locali- 
ties being  thrown  open  to  the  public  for  purchase,  has 
been  the  order  of  the  home  government,  that  they  shall 
all  be  exposed  at  the  fixed  price,  per  acre,  of  twenty  shil- 
lings ;    whereas  the  colonial  government  considered  that, 
at  such  a  price,  great  loss  would  be  sustained  to  the  trea- 
sury, as  the  lands  were  not  all  of  equal  value,  nor  equally 
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desirable,  and  that  by  public  sale  and  open  competition 
the  real  value  of  the  land  would  be  ascertained,  and  a 
much  larger  revenue  derived.  In  the  Sydney  district,  the 
upset  price  was  raised  from  five  to  twelve  shillings  ;  but 
then  it  was  open  to  any  one,  as  at  a  common  auction,  to 
give  more,  and  get  the  allotment  they  might  wish  ;  but 
still  twelve  shillings  is  much  too  high  as  an  upset  price, 
and  frightens  purchasers  away ;  and  the  result  has  been, 
that  ever  since  that  rule  was  acted  upon,  the  land  revenue 
has  wofully  decreased :  still  there  is  comparative  £umess 
in  the  mode. 

.  These  recent  despatches  have  proved  that  a  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  views  of  the  colonial  commissioners  at 
home,  and  that  Sir  6.  Gipps  acted  with  wisdom  in  not 
obeying  the  former  directions.  Moreton  Bay  and  the 
northern  districts  are  to  form  part  of  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  are  no  longer  to  be  penal  settlements. 
Land  there  is  to  be  sold  by  public  competition,  and  not  at 
the  uniform  price  of  twenty  shillings  per  acre ;  and  the 
upset  price  is  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  executive.* 

*  Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  the  iKtntrntim  price  of  land  has  been 
raised  from  tweWe  to  twenty  shillings  per  acie.     It  is  quite  possible  that, 
looking  with  a  statesman's  eye  to  the  dittant  interests  of  the  colony,  a  high 
rate  of  purchase  money,  per  acre,  may  be  advantageous  ;  but,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  affairs,  I  very  much  fear  that  few  or  no  sales  can  be  expected 
at  that  rate;  and  seeing  that  the  great  wants  of  the  country — ^reTenoe 
and  emigration — are  most  urgent  and  immediate,  the  present  generation 
naturally  view  matters  with  reference  to  their  own  actual  existence,  and 
consider  it  more  for  the  interest  also  of  those  who  are  to  succeed  them, 
that  legislation  should  be  for  the  present  rather  than  ^future.    Should  I  be 
correct  in  my  anticipation  (and  I  shall  be  thankful  to  be  in  error),  the  land 
fund  can  no  longer  be  calculated  upon  as  a  source  of  revenue,  at  least  for  a 
time.    Emigration,  consequently,  must  be  stopt ;   and,  imless  a  loan  is  had 
recourse  to,  wherewith  to  introduce  sufficient  labour  (Coolie  or  any  other), 
the  colony  must  be  seriously  affscted.     A  loan  is  not  only  advisable,  but  it 
is  just.     It  will  remedy  present  evils,  and  part  of  its  burthen  will  be  thrown 
upon  future  years,  when  the  children  of  those  it  will  now  introduce  into 
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The  separation  of  Port  Philip  from  Australia  Proper  is 

suspended.     The  Port  Philip  land  fund  is  to  be  kept 

separate^  and  the  proceeds  to  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of 

that  district      Land  bought  in  at  the  upset  price  is  to  be 

open   to    selection  at  that  price,  until  again  offered  or 

advertised  for  sale.     The  governor  and  executive  council 

are  to  have  the  power  of  altenng  and  modifying  the  land 

regulations,  including  even  the  reduction  of  the  minimum 

or  upset  price,  if  considered  necessary ;    but  their  altera^ 

tions  are  not  to  be  considered  final  until  approved  by  the 

government  at  home* 

The  right  of  pre-emption  to  squatters^  which  is  of  the 
very  greatest  importance  to  the  interests  of  the  colony, 
had  been  under  the  consideration  of .  the  commissioners, 
but  nothing  definite  has  been  determined  upon ;  it  is  ex- 
pected that  this  will  be  left  to  the  executive  coundl.   The 
last  point,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  only  part  of  the  change 
of  which  the  advantage  can  be  questioned,  is,  that  the 
funds  from  the  sales  of  land  at  Moreton  Bay  and  the  north 
are  to  go  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  government,  and 
not  exclusively  to  the  amelioration  or  the  advancement  of 
its  own  district ;  if  the  principle  upon  which  the  Port 
Philip  laqd  fund  is  reserved  for  the  benefit  of  that  district 
be  a  sound  one,  it  should  always  be  acted  upon.     Mel- 
bourne, it  may  be  said,  is  a  large  town,  and  Port  Philip  a 
settled  district,  and  that,  therefore,  the  cases  are  not 
analogous.    But  Melbourne  is  a  town  of  only  six  or  seven 
years'  standing,  and  Brisbane  Town,  or  one  nearer  the  sea, 
may,  and  in  all  probability  will,  have  the  same  career ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  two  places,  which  are  nearly 

the  country  will  repay  the  then  colonists  for  their  share  of  the  debt,  by 
their  labour.  Of  Coolie  labour,  and  labour  generally,  I  shall  say  more  here- 
after. 
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equidistant  from  Sydney,  should  not  be  similarly  cherished 
and  treated. 

This  right  of  pre-emption,    which   is  **not  decided 
upon,**  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  the  commis- 
sioners had  to  consider,  both  as  regards  the  revenue  and 
the  justice  due  to  the  settler.     It  involves  the  subject  of 
an  equivalent  being  received  by  a  settler  for  his  improve- 
ments, or  '^  meliorations,"  as  we  say  in  Scotland ;  and  the 
system  may  and  will  work,  in  a  most  important  degree, 
for  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  that  class.  I  know  of 
several  stations  where  large  sums  ^have  been  expended 
in  enclosing  paddocks,  and  in  buildings,  in  districts  beyond 
the  boundaries,  where  the  possibility  of  the  stations  being 
bought  or  sold  was  -never  even  mooted,  and  never  entered 
into  the  thoughts  of  the  enterprising  settler ;  and  even 
lately,  on  a  simple  annual  licence  to  depasture,  indivi- 
duals have  laid  out  considerable  funds  in  all  parts  of  the 
colony,  under  the  conviction  that  Government  would  never 
avail  itself  of  the  capital  of  the  industrious  subject,  in  so 
underhand  a  manner ;  having  tacitly  allowed  him  to  ex- 
pend his  funds  on  the  improvement  of  a  station,  which  it 
intended  afterwards  to  seize  and  sell,  without  either  giving 
him  some  equivalent^  or  allowing  him  the  privilege  of 
pre-emption. 

It  has  hitherto  been  unknown  that  any  settler  esta- 
blishing himself  under  Government  licence,  has  ever  been 
removed  or  disturbed  in  the  station  and  runs  selected  by 
him,  except  in  cases  of  public  delinquency.  It  was  looked 
upon,  in  fact,  as  a  renewable  lease,  so  long  as  the  licence 
was  paid  for.  The  rapid  prosperity  and  advancement  of 
the  colony  are  beyond  all  question  to  be  traced  to  its  pro- 
duction of  wool ;  and  it  would,  therefore,  be  a  political 
as  well  as  social  injustice,  were  the  stockholders  to  suffer 
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for  the  good  their  capital  and  exertions  have  effected. 
They,  however,  pretend  to  no  right  oi property — ^no  right 
even  of  preference,  except  upon  the  ground  of  their  having 
expended  money  upon  the  land. 

The  circumstances  of  the  colony  are  altering  every  day, 
and  vrhat  might  be  deemed  expedient  in  its  infant  state, 
may,  in  its  more  advanced  condition,  be  altogether  unne^ 
cessary  and  improper.     But,  in  the  present  circumstances 
of  New  South  Wales,  it  would  be  a  dangerous  experiment 
indeed  to  tamper  with  the  general  feeling  of  confidence  in 
the  Government;  and,  without  giving  them  any  warning, 
to  have  induced  emigrants  or  settlers  to  expend  their  funds, 
and  then  appropriate  their  improvements  for  the  hehoqf 
of  the  treasury.     The  stockholder  is  compelled  to  erect 
huildings :  without  them  he  cannot  produce  the  staple  of 
the  country*     Every  means  has  been  and  is  still  employed 
to  tempt  the  youths  of  Britain  to  these  shores ;  and  the 
Government,  since  the  days  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  has 
wisely  seconded  such  means — first,   by  grants  to  small 
settlers — next,  by  the  sale  of  land  at  an  upset  price  of  five 
shillings  per  acre — and  latterly,  by  the  permission  to  settle 
in  eligible  situations  beyond  the  boundaries.     The  very 
words  "  beyond   the  boundaries'*  show  the  cruelty  and 
injustice  of  anything  short  of  the  right  of  pre-emption, 
under  suitable  regulations  of  course — or  repayment  at  the 
valuation  of  a  third  party  for  improvements  of  a  perma- 
nent nature,  made  under  the  apparent  sanction  of  the 
colonial  government.     If  this  right  is  denied,  the  result  is 
easily  foretold.     No  settler  can  or  will  erect  a  single  slab, 
and  the  amount  of  the  export  of  the  colony  must  decrease, 
the  tide  of  emigration   must  cease,  and  capital  will  be 
turned  away  from  Australia.     But,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  settlers  are  assured  that  th^y  will  either  have  the  fuU 
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value  of  what  they  create  in  the  mldemeeSj  (iadirectlj 
for  the  good  of  the  community,  as  well  as  directly  for  their 
own,)  by  a  fair  valuation,  or  be  able  to  purchase  the  laiid» 
one  cannot  imagine  any  greater  inducement  to  the  fall 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  or  ime  so 
well  calculated  to  promote  further  emigration »  and  a 
steady  flow  of  capital  to  the  colony.  As  a  matter*  there- 
fore, of  colonial  intereet,  as  well  as  justice,  one  or  both 
of  these  boons  ought  to  be  conceded,  and  that  without 
delay.  The  individual  justice  and  interest  of  the  case,  as 
far  as  individuals  are  concerned,  admit  of  no  question.* 

The  assessment  of  1 840  for  cattle  and  sheep  throughout 
the  colony,  was  levied  upon  371 » 699  head  of  cattle,   and 

*  The  system  of  a  £10  licence  is  in  many  respects  capable  of  improTe- 
ment ;  it  is  extremely  troublesome  to  the  stockholder,  and  it  lacks  security. 
Were  the  afiairs  of  the  colony  in  a  more  prosperous  state,  and  the  settler  to 
obtain  a  remunerating  price  for  his  wool,  so  as  to  be  able  to  pay  a  moderate 
rent,  a  lease  on  fair  terms  would  be  better  both  for  Government  and  the 
stockholder  than  the  annual  licence,  as  it  would  give  a  certainty  of  possession, 
say  for  15  or  20  years,  whereby  he  would  be  induced  to  build,  improve,  aod 
reside  ;  and  if  to  this  were  added  the  right  of  pre-emption  at  the  expiration  of 
the  lease,  I  think  it  would  create  a  new  era  in  A.ustralia.    The  stockholder 
would  look  to  it  more  as  a  home ;  population,  improvements,  and  order  would 
spring  up  in  the  bush,  and  I  am  persuaded  a  greater  revenue  would  aocme  to 
the  Government    At  present,  however,  I  doubt  exceedingly  if  one  in  ten  of 
the  bushmen  could  afford  anything  in  the  shape  of  rent  beyond  the  liceBce. 
There  was  a  whisper  in  the  colony  of  some  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  propose  some  farther  taxes  upon  the  already  stniggBng  stock- 
holder.   There  are  few  in  New  South  Wales  that  would  not  lament  such  a 
step.    Directly  or  indirectly,  almost  every  one  in  the  colony  is  linked  with  the 
wool-grower.     His  produce — the  staple  of  the  country — scarcely  enables  him 
to  keep  his  head  above  water :  and,  were  additional  taxes  extorted,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  colony  must  suffer  through  all  its  classes,  and  ruin  be 
brought  upon  many.     The  system  of  licence,  however,  must  exist  till  better 
times ;  and,  when  once  granted,  it  ought  not  to  be  withdrawn  by  Government, 
except  for  default  of  payment  of  the  annual  £10,  or  public  misconduct  jsroecrf 
before  ajurtf.     Should  something  of  this  kind  not  be  conceded,  and  a  legis- 
lative assembly  ever  be  established,  it  will  be  a  curious  anomaly  to  see  amon; 
its  members,  tenants  in  crown  lands  removeable  at  trill! 
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1,334,593  sheep;  the  number  of  horses  assessed  was 
r,088.  Surely  such  an  amount  of  capital  is  deserving 
of  consideration.  The  export  of  wool  from  Australia  for 
that  year  was  7»668,960  lbs.  Is  such  an  immense  item 
in  the  commerce  of  Britain,  not  to  mention  the  employ* 
ment  afforded  to  her  shipping,  to  be  rashly  endangered  by 
any  temporary  colonial  embarrassment?  I  say  endangered^ 
because  the  mere  uncertainty  of  what  course  Government 
will  pursue  is  extremely  dangerous  and  injurious  to  the 
colony,  retarding  emigration  and  preventing  investment. 

Four  hundred  thousand  tons  of  shipping  yearly  load  at 
its  wharfs,  employing  twenty  thousand  seamen.  Let  the 
fostering  hand  of  encouragement  be  withdrawn  from  the 
woolgrowers^  and  one  thousand  tons  of  shipping  will 
suffice  for  Australian  exports. 

February  2nd. — As  I  find  I  shall  be  detained  longer 
in  this  country  than  I  expected,  I  have  resolved  to  visit 
some  of   the  districts  which  I  hear  spoken  of  as  best 
worth  the  notice  of  the  stranger,  and  also  to  accept  an 
invitation  from  a  Mr.  B.,  with  whom  I  became  acquainted 
at  Petty's,  to  visit  him  at  his  residence,  which  I  learn 
stands  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  parts 
of  the  colony.     I  wished  also  to  see  a  young  friend  whose 
abode  I  had  long  sought,  and  had  only  lately  discovered 
to  be  in  his  neighbourhood — at  Windsor,  on  the  river 
Hawkesbury.      I  accordingly  left  Sydney  this  morning 
for  Paramatta,  by  steam-boat.     We  passed  the  island  on 
which  the  convicts  are  kept,  at  least  a  part  of  them — 
Cockattoo  Island,  where  the  Government  siloes  are — ^the 
salt  works  of  a  Mr.  Blaxland — and,  near  to  the  town  of 
Paramatta,  the  hospital,  and  workhouse  for  female  con- 
victs ;  and  1  am  now  once  more  staying  at  my  former  inn, 
the  Brown  Cow,*  in  this  pretty  straggling  village  town. 
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When  last  I  was  here,  one  interesting  scene  escaped  my 
notice — its  burial  ground  ;  it  is  the  only  thing  of  the  kind 
I  have  seen,  except  at  Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  where 
similar  very  admirable,  cemeteries  have  been  made,  and 
are  kept  with  extreme  neatness ;  but  there  is  a  wildness 
and  suitable  loneliness  about  this,  that  neither  of  these 
possess.  It  is  out  of  the  town,  and  altogether  in  the  bush, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  church.  It  is  in  fact  a  space 
cut  out  of  the  forest,  and  enclosed  by  paling.  Pathways 
are  cut  in  serpentine  lines  through  the  low  bushes  and 
trees,  among  which,  scattered  here  and  there,  are  the 
graves  with  their  white  wooden  enclosures.  The  tomb 
is  here  deprived  of  half  its  ordinary  gloom,  anid  one  can 
scarcely  imagine  a  more  peaceful  resting-place. 

A  short  way  from  this  place  I  saw  an  aloe  in  splendid 
bloom,  the  stem  of  which  was  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  high : 
it  was  covered  with  about  forty  iSowers  of  a  yellow  colour, 
and  in  shape  like  a  dish ;  it  is  not  the  kind  of  aloe  w^hicb 
is  said  to  j9ower  only  once  in  a  century,  but  a  species 
that  blooms  every  seventh  year.     At  seven  I  left  Para- 
matta by  coach  for  Windsor,  which  place  I  reached  by 
eleven  at  night.     These  coaches  are  well  managed  :  no 
fees  are  expected  by  guards  or  drivers ;  all  charges  are,  as 
they  always  ought  to  be,  included  in  the  fare,  so  that  one 
has  no  further  trouble,  nor  is  there  the  risk  of  losing  cash 
in  the  dark  !    Though  the  roads  are  certainly  very  bad, 
we  whirled  along  at  a  wonderfully  rapid  pace ;  this  was 
the  first  close  coach  I  have  been  in  since  I  came  to 
Australia.     Windsor  is  situated  in  the  county  of  Cumber- 
land :  it  is  a  comfortable  town,  and  antique-looking  for  its 
years ;  and  though  it  does  not  possess  the  noble  site  of  its 
royal  namesake  on  the  placid  waters  of  the  Thames,  it 
stands  very  beautifully  upon  a  rise  above  the  Hawkesbury 
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— a  broader  and  nobler  river  far  than  the  Thames,  any- 
where above  Westminster-bridge.    The  Hawkesbury  here, 
at  the  distance  of  forty  miles  from  the  ocean,  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  above  one  hundred  tons  burden ;  two  of  that 
tonnage  lay  below  the  town  this  morning.     The  water  of 
this  river  is  considered  by  the  inhabitants  as  peculiarly 
wholesome ;  and  they  say  that,  unlike  any  other  water,  it 
may  be  drank  with  impunity  when  the  frame  is  heated. 
The  village  of  Richmond,  a  few  miles  further  on,  is 
equally  worthy  its  name ;  and  certainly  this  district  alto^ 
gether  is  the  best  I  have  yet  seen  in  New  South  Wales, 
and  only  needs  a  few  hedges  and  the  removal  of  the  dead 
trees  scattered  through  the  fields  to  make  it  resemble 
closely  the  country  around  England's  imperial  seat. 

The  churches  in  both  these  places  are  excellent ;  those  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  Presbyterians  vie  in  neatness  with 
the  more  aspiring  structure  of  the  Episcopalians.     I  hap* 
pened  imfortunately  to  set  out  for  the  house  of  Mr.  B.,  of 
B.,  on  a  pony  belonging  to  my  Scotch  friend  in  Windsor, 
and  on  reaching  the  ferry,  I  found  the  punt  in  ruins.     As 
venturing  across  would  have  been  a  decided  case  of  swim- 
ming for  my  life,  I  was  compelled,  to  my  great  disappoint- 
ment, to  retrace  my  steps,  and  was  deprived  not  only  of  the 
pleasure  I  had  promised  myself,  of  seeing  this  prettily 
situated  place  and  its  fine  gardens,  but,  what  I  regretted 
much  more,  of  improving  my  acquaintance  with  its  agree- 
able owner.     I  saw  the  house  on  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
standing  proudly  above  the  Hawkesbury ;  behind  it  lay 
the  district  of  the  Curragong,  one  of  the  most  fertile  tracts 
in  Australia,  bounded  in  the  distance  by  the  Blue  moun- 
tains and  the  gorge,  through  which  the  river  Grose  winds 
its  way,  amid  the  most  romantic  and  beautiful  scenery,  to 
the  river  Hawkesbury. 
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There  was  one  cottage  in  Windsor  for  which  I  ht6ke 
the  decalogue ;  it  was  the  very  beau  ideal  of  a  cottage.  Its 
extreme  neatness ;  its  shape  and  size ;  the  creepers  on  its 
walls ;  its  pomegranates,  rich  in  flower  and  fruit ;  ita  figs ; 
its  cages  full  of  birds ;  the  scent  of  its  roses ;  the  perfect 
loveliness  of  its  retired  situation ;  left  nothing  for  the  ima- 
gination to  wish.  In  the  levels  around  Richmond,  I  saw 
the  first  real  agriculture  I  have  met  with  in  thie  colony. 
Ploughs  with  two  horses,  instead  of  half  a  score  of  bul- 
locks, and  ridges  manured  for  wheat  as  in  Old  England ; 
the  rich,  deep  black  soil  (the  result,  I  doubt  not,  of  the  inun- 
dations of  the  Hawkesbury  which  encircles  the  greater  part 
of  it)  reminded  me  of  the  best  land  to  be  seen  at  home. 

Mn  and  Mrs.  M ,  of  C ,  had  shown  great  kind- 
ness to  my  eldest  son  on  his  first  landing  in  this  countiy. 
I  had  always  intended  acknowledging  my  obligation  to 
them  in  this  respect ;  and  as  I  was  now,  perhaps  for  the 
last  time,  fairly  on  the  highways  of  Australia,  I  resolved 
to  extend  my  journey,  to  C ,  before  returning  to  Syd- 
ney. On  inquiry  I  found,  however,  that  I  must  return 
again  to  Paramatta,  and  thence  take  the  coach  to  Campbel- 
town, in  the  county  of  Camden,  and  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  C^ ,  but  lying  in  an  opposite  direction  to  this 

place,  although  within  a  few  miles  of  the  same  river 
Hawkesbury,  which  in  its  long  course  winds  through  an 
immense  extent  of  country,  and  at  C-  assumes  the 
name  of  the  Cow-pasture  River. 

The  road  to  C— —  crosses  Cook's  River  by  a  very 
handsome  stone  bridge.  I  rejoiced  to  see  this  indication 
of  improvement  in  the  great  thoroughfares  of  the  country. 
Alas !  how  mistaken  was  I ;  for  from  that  very  moment 
the  roads  became  intolerable, — the  worst  I  had  seen,  that  to 
Bathurst  always  excepted.     The  country  on  either  side 
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was  quite  bush,  as  nsustl,   till  we  came  iit9ar  tbe  town  of 
Liverpool,  where  there  is  cleared  ground.     Thd   town, 
though  small  and  mean,  is  adorned  by  a  very  handsome 
hospital  erected  by  Oovemment.     There  are  several  inns 
here ;  the  one  at  which  we  changed  horses  seemed  of  the 
very  lowest  order ;  and  the  language  that  issued  from  an 
old  beldame  in  the  tap  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
characiet  of  the  establishment.     Betwixt  this  place  and 
Campbeltown,  the  country  improves  very  much ;  and  at  the 
latter  town,  and  all  around  it,  becomes  quite  British^ 
containing  farms  of  large  extent,  and  fine  cleared  fields, 
good  fiirm^bulldings,  and  rich  lands  ;  while  the  town  itself, 
lying  in  a  bottom,  looks  extremely  well  in  the  distance* 
As  usual,  however,  the  ^  distance  lends  enchantment  to 
the   view ;''  for,  on  our  nearer  approach,  it  proved  to  be 
but  an  insignificant  place ;  and,  were  it  not  for  its  nume- 
rous grog-shops,  would  be  scarcely  a  town  at  all.     They 
are  ^*  thick  as  leaves  in  Vallambrosa,"  pouring  vice  and 
iniquity  over  the  country  around  and  the  poor  corrupted 
hamlet.     One  really  wonders  how  the  population  can  be 
sufficient  to  support  these  wretched  dens  of  evil,  and  yet 
their  doors  are  crowded  day  and  night     The  want  of  the 
usual  attractions  of  a  home,  a  wife  and  iamily,  and  th^ 
absence  of  everything  like  English  domestic  fire-side  com* 
forts,  I  have  no  doubt  drive  many  to  the  gin-shop.     Un- 
fortunately, public  opinion  is  here  in  favour  of  drink,  and 
has  been  ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  colony ;  and  the 
largest  fortunes  in  it  have  been  founded  upon  a  rum-cask. 
But  one  would  expect  that  among  the  wealthier  classes 
there  would  be  sufficient  good  sense  and  interest  in  the 
Welfare  of  their  successors,  to  induce  them  to  endeavour  to 
change  the  character  of  the  population.     And  why  those 
lately  arrived  in  this  country,  who  have  settled  in  the 
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more  populous  districts,  and  have  been  put  in  the  commis-* 
sion  of  the  peace,  tolerate  such  an  incubus  and  nuisance* 
is  to  me  altogether  incomprehensible. 

From  a  conspicuous  altitude,  on  an  adjoining  hill,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  frowns  over  this  devoted  little 
place*  The  population  is  mostly  of  that  faith.  Indeed, 
throughout  my  wanderings  in  New  South  Wales,  I  have 
observed  that  the  lower  classes  are  chiefly  Irish ;  and  at 
times  the  traveller  would  imagine  that  he  was  passing 
through  Tipperary,  or  bonny  Kilkenny,  so  rich  and  so 
universal  is  the  brogue.  This  preponderance  of  Irish 
has,  I  believe,  arisen  not  only  from  the  Irish  convicts 
being  generally  sent  to  this  colony,  while  most  of  the 
English  and  Scotch  were  banished  to  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
but  also  from  the  system  that  has  lately  been  pursued  as 
to  immigration ;  whereby  the  poorest,  most  useless,  and 
most  dissolute  part  of  the  population  from  the  southern 
counties  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  have  been  exported  hither, 
more  as  articles  of  commerce  than  with  a  view  to  the 
benefit  of  this  country  :  and  though  the  Protestant  popu- 
lation still  greatly  predominates,  much  discord  and  strife 
are,  I  fear,  already  sown  in  this  colony  for  future  years, 
the  fruits  of  which  will  be  reaped  abundantly,  should  a 
representative  government  ever  be  adopted. 

6/A.*— I  have  passed  a  most  delightful  day  at  C ;  a 

more  agreeable  English-looking  place  I  have  not  seen.  The 
house,  the  park,  the  water,  the  gardens,  the  style  of  evory. 
thing  and  of  every  person,  master  and  servants,  resembled 
so  much  what  one  meets  with  in  the  old  country,  that  I 
could  scarcely  believe  myself  sixteen  thousand  miles  from 

it.     Mr.  M is  well  informed,  and  gentlemanlike,  and 

I  have  never  before  found  myself  so  completely  at  home 
on  so  short  an  acquaintance.     His  obliging  kindness  and 
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attention  in  showing  me  his  domain,  his  vineyards,  wine-^ 
house,  the  view  of  the  place,  and  surrounding  scenery,  the 
church,  his  horses,  and  cellars,  I  shall  not  soon  forget ;  nor 
the  regret  with  which  I  parted  from  him.     The  house  is 
handsome ;  the  drawing-room  is  a  particularly  fine  room, 
and  furnished  quite  in  English  fashion ;  and  books  of  all 
descriptions,  reviews  foreign  and  colonial,   prints,  &c., 
cover  its  tables.     The  lady  of  the  house  was  kindness  and 
politeness  itself.     Everything  here  is  carried  on  in  a  scale 
suitable  to  the  large  possessions  of  the  family*     There  are 
25,000  acres  attached  to  the  place  in  the  celebrated  Cow 
pastures ;  which,  by  the  bye,  are  not  the  extended  plains  I 
had  expected  to  find,  but  they  are  rich  and  well  cultivated. 
Ten  acres  of  the  most  beautiful  vineyard  imaginable, 
containing  many  different  varieties  of  grapes,  lay  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  house,  and  are  managed  by  a  colony  of 
vinedressers  from  the  Rhine.     This  year  ten  thousand 
gallons  of  wine  are  expected  from  it,  and  next  year  a  much 
larger  quantity,  which,  at  four  shillings  per  gallon,  would 
form  a  handsome  item  in  the  income  of  this  wealthy  colo- 
nist.    The  expense,  however,  is  great,  and  a  considerable 
outlay  is  incurred  before  there  is  any  return.     The  wine- 
house  itself  costs  twelve  hundred  pounds,  and  is  a  most 
perfect  construction.     Altogether  the  expenditure  is  such, 
that  much  competition  on  an  equally  extended  scale,  is  not 
to  be  apprehended.     No  one  in  New  South  Wales  has 
studied  the  subject  more  minutely  than  Mr.  M  In 

his  early  years  he  accompanied  his  father  to  Europe, 
and  travelled  through  the  vineyards  of  France  and  6er- 
loany,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  information  as  to  the 
best  varieties  of  wine  grapes,  the  mode  of  treatment,  and 
suitable  soils.  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  Australia 
will  one  day  owe  to  this  gentleman  the  development  of  its 
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as  yet  comparatively  untried  capabilities  and  resouMea,  in 
the  prodyctioQ  and  exportation  of  Australian  wine*  Gnpes 
grpw  well  in  all  the  parts  of  this  colony  that  I  ba^e  aeen, 
and  are  common  at  the  cottage-door,  as  peaches  also  are 
by  the  roadside.  I  must,  however,  confess  in  pasaiDg, 
that  except  at  C  ■  ,  I  have  nowhere  in  this  coontry 
tasted  a  peach  equal  in  flavour  to  those  of  England^  nor 
such  as  I  should  consider  thoroughly  ripe,  the  generality 
of  them  being  of  a  sort  that  even  when  apparently  ripe, 
still  adheres  to  the  stone.  With  grapes,  however^  it  isdif* 
ferent ;  they  are  as  fine  as  in  any  country  in  the  world ; 
and  the  wine  I  tasted  here,  which  was  two  years  old,  and 
made  from  the  Madeira  grape,  was  equal,  except  perhaps 
in  strength,  to  any  Madeira  I  have  ever  drank  in  Eng- 
land. There  are  other  gentlemen  in  the  colony  who  are 
vine-growers  to  a  considerable  extent.     I  allude  to  Mr. 

R— <~,  Mr.  P ,  and  Sir  J.  J ;  but  not  on  the 

same  large  scale  as  Mr.  M His  father  waa  the 

first  person  who  introduced  the  merino  into  Australia,  and 
is  therefore  entitled  to  be  considered  the  father  of  the 
colony ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  son  will  ere  long  be 
acknowledged  as  the  author  of  another  source  of  its  wealth. 
I  am  satisfied,  from  many  reasons,  that  this  continent 
was  not  designed  ever  to  be  a  great  agricultural  country, 
being  essentially  a  pastoral  land ;  and  the  same  drcum^ 
stances  fit  it,  I  conceive,  for  a  wine  country.    Drought 
and  dry  seasons  are  beneficial  to  the  grape,  and  the  best 
vintages  in  Europe  have  always  been  in  dry  years.     An 
irregular  supply  of  moistui*e  .  unfits  it  for  an  agricultural, 
but  not  for  a  wine  country.     The  climate  is  everything 
that  could  be  desired  for  the  proper  growth  of  the  vine ; 
and  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  ere  many  years  are  over, 
it  will  be  a  source  of  great  revenue  to  the  colony. 
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Mr.  M    ■      is  a  benefactor  to  this  district  in  other  respects. 
He  is  a  principal  contributor  to  the  erection  of  a  remark-* 

ably  handsome  church  at  the  little  village  of  C ,  within 

a  mile  or  two  of  his  house.     He  gave  the  grounds  and 
has  in  other  ways  contributed  largely  towards  this  desirable 
object.      A  finer  site  for  such  a  building  could  not  have 
been  selected.    Standing  as  it  does  on  the  summit  of  a 
considerable  knoll,  its  very  fine  spire  is  seen  from  a  great 
distance.     The  interior,  also,  is  extremely  handsome.  The 
groined  wooden  arches  in  the  roof  remind  the  beholder  of 
Westminster  Hall   or  the  Parliament  House  in   Edin- 
burgh.    An  inn,  a  court-room,  a  postK)ffice,  and  a  few 
scattered  wooden  houses,  form  the  nucleus  of  some  future 
town,  and  the  evidences  of  wealth  are  to  be  found  every- 
where.    At  a  short  distance  from  this  place,  a  bridge 
crosses  the  Cow-pasture  River-^so  called  from  the  district 
of  the  cow  pastures,  which  derived  its  name  from  large 
herds  of  cattle  having  been  found  there,  that  had  sprung 
from  three  runaway  cattle,  which  escaped  shortly  after  the 
colony  was  founded.     The  bridge  is  of  wood^  and  very 
substantial  and  neat,  and  so  strongly  and  compactly  built, 
that  the  floods,  although  often  rising  many  feet  above  it, 
have  not  in  any  degree  displaced  or   shaken  it.    The 
Nepean,  Hawkesbury,  or  Cowpasture  River — ^for  by  these 
names  is  it  known  at  different  points  of  its  course — ^is  here 
a  goodly  stream  still,  and  runs  in  a  romantic  glen  ;  on  its 
banks  we  saw  seven  or  eight  wool-drays,  with  their  fine 
teams  of  bullocks, — on  their  way  to  Sydney.   I  bad  no  idea 
that  there  was  so^ne  or  extensive  a  place  in  New  South 

Wales  until  I  saw  C .     I  had  often  heard  of  it,  but 

what  is  not  usually  the  case,  it  greatly  surpassed  my 
expectations.  Its  roads,  however,  even  within  the  park, 
are  Australian ;  and  the  universal  tree  is  the  Eucalyptus. 
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When  seen  at  a  distance  from  another  path  which  kadi 
by  a  ford  to  Campbeltown,  and  which  I  took  on  my  return, 
the  great  length  of  the  buildings  which  conBtitate  the 
mansion  causes  it  to  look  like  a  little  town.  The  halU  the 
coach-houses,  kitchens,  stables,  and  other  appendages,  are 
all  in  a  line,  and  form  a  wing  to  the  house — a  lane  wUk 
a  tank  beneath  running  betwixt  them  like  a  street.  The 
water  is  collected  on  the  roof,  and  is  conveyed  down  to  this 
tank,  whence  it  is  pumped  up,  pure,  cool,  and  sweet.  The 
front  is  not  highly  adorned,  but  is  massive-looking  and 
handsome^  with  a  broad  projecting  roof,  which  is  shingled. 

Mr.  M had  a  valuable  Gohanna  mare  sent  to  him 

from  the  banks  of  the  Tweed.  It  would  have  been  a 
welcome  sight  to  me,  but  he  told  me  it  was  not  on  the 
premises.  I,  however,  saw  her  son,  called  Priam,  a  rich 
bay  with  black  points — an  honour  to  the  old  borders.  The 
stackyard,  half  a  mile  from  the  house,  and  on  the  spot 
where  the  old  house  stood,  is  the  largest  I  have  seen  out 
of  Scotland ;  it  is  quite  Scotch  in  all  its  details,  with  a  neat 
thatch  of  grass  and  large  stacks  on  pillars.  Such  moon- 
tains  of  hay  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  before ; 
they  were  of  oats  and  of  lucerne  and  oats  mixed.  Thou* 
sands  of  stones,  at  ten  pound  per  ton.  The  whole  agri- 
cultural department  is  under  the  surveillance  of  a  Mr. 
Bogue,  from  Northumberland,  and  does  him  great  credit. 

As  the  possessions  of  this  family  have  been  often 
alluded  to  in  Parliament,  and  are  amongst  the  largest,  if 
they  are  not  the  very  largest,  in  the  colony,  I  shall  give 
a  short  account  of  the  Messrs.  M.  and  their  extensive 
acquisitions.  Mr.  M.'s  father,  Mr.  J.  M.,  was  originallf 
from  Argyleshire,  but  Mr.  M.  jun.  was  born,  I  believe,  in 
Paramatta.  When  the  New  South  Wales  corps  (afterwards 
the  lOSd  regiment)  was  raised  for  colonial  service,  Mr.  J.  M. 
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held  a  oommission  in  the  regioient,  and  came  to  this  colony 
with  it  in  1791«     He  was  successively  Captain  and  Pay- 
roafiter  of  the  regiment ;  but  in  1 806  left  the  service,  and 
became  a  storekeeper  in  Sydney,  in  the  governorship  of 
Captaiiiy    afterwards  Admiral  Bligh.     This  gentleman's 
history  is  much  mixed  up  with  public  acts,  and  the  diffe- 
rent parties  view  his  conduct  according  to  their  particular 
opinions.     I  shall  not  enter  into  that  subject :  but  shall 
merely  state, .  that  after  prosecutions  and  trials,  and  many 
extraordinary  scenes,   Mr.   M.   was    appointed  Colonial 
Secretary,  under  the  assumed  government  of  Major  J.,  of 
this  same  New  South  Wales  regiment,  who  was  soon  after- 
wards tried  and  cashiered. 

The  officers  of  this  corps  did  not  confine  themselves  to 

military  affairs,  but  were  permitted  to  deal  in  various 

articles,  the  principal  of  which  was  rum  ;  they  also  became 

breeders  of  stock.     Mr.  M.,  in  1803,  returned  to  England, 

and  presented  an  address  to  the  then  Secretary  for  the 

colonies.  Lord  Hobart,  representing  the  peculiar  fitness  of 

New  South  Wales  for  the  growth  of  wool.     He  took  with 

him  some  samples  of  wool  from  sheep  in  the  colony, 

originally  sent  from  Holland  to   the  Cape,  and  taken 

thence  to  Port  Jackson ;  these  sheep  were  of  the  Spanish 

breed,  and  the  fleece  was  considered  excellent.     In  1797 

Mr.  M.  procured  three  rams  from  the  flocks  of  George  III., 

at  Windsor,  and  from  these  and  thirty  ewes  previously 

purchased  in  1793  out  of  a  ship  from  India,  and  eight  or 

ten  Spanish  and  Irish  sheep,  have  arisen  the  million  and 

upwards  of  sheep  that  now  cover  the  hills  and  plains  of 

Australia.     This  is  the  part  of  Mr.  M.'s  career  that  is  of 

most  interest  to.  the  public ;  by  this  step  he  became  a 

benefactor  to  his  country  and  the  colony,  to  an  extent  that 

may  he  incalculable.     In  1791  Mr.  J.  M.  got  his  first 
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grant  of  land,  100  acres ;  his  next  was  also  1CN> ;  next, 
from  Lord  Camden,  5,000;  next  was  700  acres  to  hit 
excellent  wife,  from  Governor  Macquarie.  From  Eari 
Bathurst  the  sons  got  5,000  acres :  and  from  Governor 
Macquarie  9,S00  acres,-*--in  all,  their  grants  have  anKwnt- 
ed  to  18,000  acres;  and  they  have  acquired  by  purchase 
32,000  acres  more,  at  an  average  cost  of  l[s,  6dL,  the 
highest  price  paid  being  1  %s.  In  all,  the  landed  property 
obtained  by  grant  and  purchase  by  Mr.  J.  M.  and  his  sons, 

now  of  C ,  amounts  to  50,000  acres ! !     Mr.  M.  never 

keeps  above  25,000  sheep,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
expense  and  difficulty  of  managing  a  larger  number.  He 
has  700  acres  under  the  plough.  Mr.  J.  M.  purchased,  in 
1800,  sixty  acres  of  land  in  the  township  of  Sydney  for 
£25,  which  in  1886  were  valued,  according  to  the  Govern* 
ment  land  price,  at  £1,000  an  acre ! 

Everything  has  now  fallen  in  price,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  present  value  of  this  immense  property ;  bnt 
in  the  golden  times  I  have  not  a  doubt  most  of  the  land  in 
the  Cow-pastures  would  have  averaged  above  9Qs.  an  acrs : 
and  I  am  greatly  below  the  truth  when  I  say  that  the 
whole,  including  town-lands,  would  have  amounted,  with 
35,000  sheep,  to  from  ^150,000  to  £200,000.     Far* 
sighted  speculation  and  industry  in  the  father,  added  to 
their  own  great  energy  and  talents,  have  placed  his  son^ 
in  an  enviable  position  in  the  country  of  their  adoption, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  chief  source  of  revenue  (^ 
this  great  and  important  colony. 

All  the  country  I  saw  during  this  journey  was  in  gresi 
want  of  rain,  and  the  heat  by  day  was  excessive :  still,  in 
spite  of  most  precipitous  roads, — ^particularly  the  one  up 
the  hill  into  the  Cow-pastures,  from  Campbeltown,*-4Uul 
whirlwinds  of  flying  dust,  I  have  accomplished  my  expedi* 
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lion  most  comfortably;  and  after  going  over  about  one 

hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  certainly  the  best  part  of  the 

country  that  I  have  seen,  I  found  myself  once  more  in 

Sydney.    It  is  in  a  great  measure  this  dryness  of  the  air  with 

the  consequent  great  evaporation  that  causes  the  failures  of 

crops,  and  makes  the  pastures  one  sees  by  the  roadsides 

and  everywhere  so  withered  up,  although  they  are  at  the 

same  time  so  nutritious ;  and  its  effect  upon  the  human 

frame  is  similar.   Notwithstanding  the  peculiarities  of  the 

climate,  its  scorching  heats  and  its  night  chills,  the  people 

are  remarkably  healthy,  and  invalids  come  from  India  in 

search  of  health  in  its  dry  and  salubrious  atmosphere. 

Sth, — I  thought  I  bad  experienced  the  utmost  extremity 
of  Australian  heat  on  the  14th  December,  but  I  was  mis- 
taken ;  this  is  the  most  insupportably  burning  day  I  ever 
endured.     Not  only  is  the  sun  scorching,  but  the  very  air 
is  like  the  blast  of  a  furnace :  when  you  expose  your  face, 
or  spread  out  your  hand,  it  feels  exactly  as  if  you  were 
holding  it  in  front  of  a  fierce  fire.     A  miserable  white  hen 
stands  with  wings  expanded  below  my  window,  endea- 
vouring to  catch  every  breath  of  air,  gasping  with  its  beak 
wide   open,  and   its  throat  alternately  expanding  and 
collapsing.     It  is  said  that  in  New  England  a  great  num- 
ber of  birds  have  lately  dropt  from  the  trees,  dead !  and 
that  the  thermometer  stood  at  lS(y  in  the  shade !     Hot 
winds  and  gales  of  dust  I  shall  ever  recollect  as  charac- 
teristics of  Australia ;  at  six  this  evening  the  mercury 
stood  at  9^**  in  the  shade.   At  the  flag-staff  station  at  the 
South  Head,  it  was  registered  in  the  shade  at  noon  at  101% 
tod  in  the  sun  at  117^.     This  is  by  far  the  greatest 
degree  of  heat  I  have  experienced  since  I  landed,  and  it  is 
inost  oppressive ;  yet  I  have  been  walking  about  through-* 
out  the  day  without  feeling  any  ill  effects  from  it. 
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AUSTRALIA. 

Emigration — Free  emigration — Emigration  by  bounty — 111   success   of  the 
lower  classes  of  Irbh  colonists — Emigrant  vessels — Statistics  of  New  Sontk 
Wales — Scarcity  of  females — Exhortation  to  emigrate — Cooley  labour- 
Transportation — Sketch  of  the  rise  of  the  colony — Australia  no  longer  a 
penal  settlement^ — The  assignment  system — Its  abuses  and  advantages- 
System  of  Captain  Macconochie  at  Norfolk  Island — Its  success  donbtfiif 
— The    gardens    at  Sydney — The   Australian   Club — Fish    at    Sydney 
— The  William   Sharples-^Departure  of  my  son  for  the  bush — Sailor's 
funeral — Rain — The  storekeepers — Their  sharp    practice — The  Austrs- 
lian  Club — Its  advantages — Its  disadvantages  to  young  colonists — Tbf 
barracks — Municipal    Government — Present  state  of  the    city — Stores 
for  the  bush — Comer  inlet — Australian  varnish — Water  in  Sydney — Poli- 
tical meeting — Its  abrupt  adjournment — The  Rev.  Mr.  Copper — M^jor 
**  the  king  of  Macquarie  "— The  Bishop  of  Australia— Exotics — The  boU- 
nical  show — Heavy  rains — Route  by  India  determined  upon. 

February  9* — Emigration  is  a  subject  of  such  prodi- 
gious importance  to  this  country^  that  I  enter  upon  it  with 
great  diffidence*  Although  it  is  one  not  new  to  the  puUic 
mind  at  home,  it  is,  comparatively  speaking,  one  of  so 
little  personal  consequence  to  the  great  mass  of  the  com- 
munity there,  that  it  is  not  investigated  with  that  interest 
v^hich  is  calculated  to  produce  clear  and  practical  views. 
Here,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  all*engrossing  subject ;  and 
it  is  quite  evident  that  the  future  fate  of  the  coloof 
depends  on  the  system  adopted  to  promote  and  r^ulate  it 
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Emigration  is  of  two  kinds — ^free,  and  by  bounty.     The 
first  class  comprises  those  who*  possessed  of  capital,  or 
acquainted  with  some  trade,  hope  to  improve  their  situa- 
tion, and  come  here  at  their  own  expense ;  the  second, 
those  who,  availing  themselves  of  the  offer  of  the  Grovem- 
ment   to  be  carried  out   without  expense,    leave  their 
country  without  any  intention    of  ever  returning  to  it. 
The  former  class  embraces  persons  of  various  descriptions 
of  rank,  funds,  professions,  and  trades ;  the  latter,  generally 
speaking,  are  of  the  poorest  class,  including  a  small  pro^ 
portion  of  persons  whose  economy  induces  them  to  assume 
the  position  of  their  poorer  brethren,  in  order  to  save  the 
expense  of  the  voyage,  but  who  have  some  little  money, 
and  perhaps  some  slight  acquaintance  with  farming  or 
some  mechanical  art. 

Of  the  earlier  history  of  emigration  it  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  speak ;  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  regarding  it  to 
recent  times ;  the  present  and  the  future  are  more  mate- 
rial ;  the  past  is  only  useful  as  throwing  light  upon  what 
is  to  follow.     The  present  state  of  the  barracks  for  immi-* 
grants  in  Sydney  is,  in  some  degree,  a  commentary  on  the 
system  of  immigration  pursued  of  late ;    there  are  five 
hundred  and  sixteen  Irish,  one  hundred  and  sixty-four 
English,  and  thirty-five  Scotch  immigrants,  living  unen- 
gaged at  this  moment  in  tents  at  this  place  of  refuge. 
Ireland,  from  the  poverty  of  its  lower  classes,  readily  sug-r 
gested  itself  to  the  wholesale  agents  for  the  exportation  of 
human  beings,  as  the  most  promising  field  from  which  to 
obtain  lading  for  their  ships  and  bounty  for  their  pocketsu 
Ambulatory  decoy-ducks  were  employed  to  traverse  its 
southern  (the  Roman  Catholic)  counties,  and  speechify 
the  unfortunate  and  discontented  into  delusive  hopes  of 
a  better  world  at  the  Antipodes. 
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The  Irish  are  hard-working  men  at  any  fixed  and  cer- 
tain labour ;   they  can  live  at  home  on  simple  and  scantj 
fare,  but  on  reaching  the  shores  of  this  country   thdi 
character  changes ;  they  are  found  to  be  indolent  at  their 
tasks,  and  troublesome  and  discontented  as  to  their  food. 
Their  families  are  generally  numerous ;  and  the  result  is, 
that  they  find,  when  too  late,  that  their  labour  is  not  in 
demand.     From  what  I  learnt  from  several  families  in 
these  tents,  it  is  evident  that  the  Irish  are  neither  liked 
in  the  bush,  nor  inclined  to  make  themselves  of  value ; 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  there  are  many  now  there  that  have 
been^f'e  months  on  the  government  allowance  of  beef  and 
flour,  and  prefer  living  in  idleness  on  that,  to  taking  such 
wages  as  were  offered  them.     One  would  have  expected  a 
different  state  of  things,  and  that  they  would  be  thankful 
to  get  a  home  and  employment.    Some  arrangement  is 
evidently  required  to  combat  this  injurious  sloth  ;  instead 
of  the  charity  being  extended  for  such  a  lengthened  period, 
they  ought,  after  moderate  wages  have  been  r^fit9ed  by 
themt  to  receive  that  support  no  longer. 

In  many  respects  the  Irish  are  unsuited  to  a  pastoral 
life ;  they  do  not  in  general  make  good  shepherds ;  their 
wives  are  seldom  contented  with  the  bush  life,  and  the 
expense  of  removing  their  families  is  a  great  objection  to 
their  being  employed  there.  Were  the  young  unmarried 
men  and  young  women  of  character  to  cross  the  sea,  they 
would,  however,  as  labourers  and  servants,  be  eageriy 
sought  after ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such,  in  futune, 
will  be  the  persons  chosen. 

There  has  been  great  remissness  in  the  appointment  of 
proper  medical  men  to  accompany  the  emigrants  out; 
they  are  mostly  young  Irish  students,  who  know  nothing 
of  the  complaints  engendered  by  a  tropical  heat  in  the 
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orowded  cabins  of  an  emigrant  ship.     It  would  be  in  no 
^^vBj  derogatory  to  our  naval  surgeonfs»  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  treat  tbe  diseases   of  warm  climates,  to 
^pt  such  situations  if  Government  would  permit  it ;  and 
such  men  some  confidence  might  be  placed.     We  were 
singularly  fortunate  in  the  surgeon  on  board  the  Lady 
Kennaway ;   but  I  have  known  others  since  I  came  here, 
t^bat  were  in  no  respect  fitted  for  their  great  responsibility. 
The  internal  arrangement,  also,  of  the  vessels  conveying 
bounty  emigrants  is  very  defective ;  and  the  virtuous  and 
m^ell-disposed   are  often  exposed  to  and  endangered  by 
the  contamination  of  those,  who,  if  proper  care  had  been 
taken  in  the  selection  of  emigrants,  would  not  have  been 
admitted  into  the  ship.     I  need  only  name  one  vessel  as 
an  instance,  the  *'  Duchess  of  Northumberland,"  which  is 
still  spoken  of  in  terms  of  disgust  in  Sydney.  As  a  matter 
of  home  policy  it  may  have  been  considered  an  excellent 
plan  to  thin  the  over-crowded  population  of  Ireland,  by  ex- 
porting its  worst  members  to  New  South  Wales ;  where 
they  could  not,  it  may  possibly  have  been  thought,  make 
morals  worse ;  but  this  was  a  sad  error :  the  whole  damage 
done  in  that  way  will  never  be  known ;    while,  instead  of 
providing  for  the  future  interests  of  the  colony,  by  equal- 
ising the  numbers  of  males  and  females,  families  were 
sent  out  at  so  much  per  head ;   and  hence,  aided  by  the 
excess  of  male  convicts  over  female,  the  system  has  pro- 
duced a  result  which  is  unparalleled  in  any  state  in  the 
world,  viz.,  that  for  every  hundred  males  in  New  South 
Wales,  there  are  no  more  than  fifty  females !  the  whole 
population  being  87>298  males,  and  48,558  females.  This 
extraordinary  disproportion  will,  perhaps,  be  more  strik- 
ingly ])erceived,  when  compared  with  the  state  of  the 
population  of  other  countries. 
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In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  there  are  97  males  to  100  females 
United  States  of  America  .100        „        97 

Upper  Canada  ....        100        „        90 
New  South  Wales         ...    100        „        50 

When  more  minutely  investigated,  these  proportions 
afford  still  more  surprising  results.     **  Suppose  the  whole 
population  of  Australia  were  now  grown  up^  and  ¥rished 
to  be  married,  out  of  every  hundred  bachelors  only  forty- 
one  could  find  wives.     Supposing  all  ^he  unmarried  males 
now  of  age  wished  to  be  married,  out  of  every  hundred, 
only  eleven  could  find  wives.     Supposing  aU  the  Jree 
bachelors  now  in  the  colony  wished  to  he  married^  out  of 
every  hundred^  only  eight  could  find  wives  I     As  there 
are  at  present  in  the  colony  66,S66  unmarried  males,  and 
only  26,007  unmarried  females,  it  follows,  that  before 
every  son  of  Adam  could  be  provided  with  a  daughter  of 
Eve,  there  must  be  introduced  no  fewer  than  40,359  un- 
married daughters!!!"     The  authority  from  whose  tables 
I  quote,  and  whose  permission  I  have  to  do  so,  makes  the 
following  just  and  sensible  remark  thereon : — **  that  suc^h 
a  deficiency  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  that  can  befal  a 
community,  being  not  only  a  check  to  its  advancement 
from  the  natural  increase  of  the  species,  but  prejudicial  in 
the  highest  degree  to  its  domestic,  social,  and  moral  wel- 
fare ;  and  that,  unless  the  evil  be  left  to  the  slow  remedy 
of  time,  by  the  dying  off  of  the  superfluous  males ''  (may 
not  the  females  die  and  keep  up  the  disproportion  ?),  <*  a 
copious  introduction  of  female  immigrants  for  many  years 
to  come,  offers  the  only  means  by  which  the  balance  of  the 
sexes  can  ever  be  adjusted." 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  state  of  matters  has 
been  brought  about  fully  as  much  by  emigration  as  by 
transportation,  though  for  every  one  hundred  male  trans- 
ports there  were  only  seventeen  females.      Latterly,  it  has 
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1>eeii  an  understood  regulation  that  every  ship  must  have 
an  unmarried  female  for  every  unmarried  male ;  but  this 
was  not  originally  acted  upon,  nor  was  any  attention  paid 
to  the  sexes  of  the  children ;  and  at  the  termination  of  the 
first  half-century  of  this  colony's  existence,  a  supply  of 
50,000  unmarried  females  yfovM  scarcely  have  satisfied 
the  demand  in  the  matrimonial  market. 

What  I  have  said  with  regard  to  the  past  system  of  im- 
migration, applies,  in  many  points,  as  well  to  the  free  as 
to  the  bounty  emigrant.  There  are  very  few,  or,  I  may 
say,  no  emigrants  from  Ireland  who  belong  to  the  class  I 
designate  as  Free,  that  is,  who  pay  the  expense  of  their  own 
transit ;  and  thus  it  is  that  the  more  desirable  classes  of 
that  truly  noble  people  are  not  to  be  found  in  this  country. 
Few  of  the  Irish  emigrants  land  with  anything  except  the 
clothes  on  their  backs ;  whereas,  from  England  and  Scot- 
land  the  generality  have  a  little  stock  wherewith  to  com- 
mence their  colonial  career.  National  reflections  are 
national  injustice ;  but  I  shall  be  borne  out  by  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  populace  of  New  South  Wales,  when  I 
say  that  the  lower  Irish  character,  in  some  of  its  worst 
features,  is  deeply  imprinted  upon  this  colony,  and  that  it 
would  be  well  for  it  if  the  tide  of  a  similar  description  of 
its  population  were  to  cease  to  set  in  here  from  the  shores 
of  Ireland. 

Free  or  voluntary  emigration  should  undoubtedly  be 
fostered  and  encouraged :  it  is  of  all  others  the  point 
of  greatest  consequence  to  Australia.  Scotland  is  too 
poor  in  population  to  afford  to  spare  its  best  sons,  and  gene- 
rally throughout  the  country  the  mechanics  and  labourers 
are  able  to  make  a  decent  livelihood.  I  say  its  best  sons ; 
for  as  far  as  my  observation  enables  me  to  judge,  it  is  the 
educated,  enterprising  portion  who  have  funds  that  leave 
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it,  and  not  the  poor  in  character  or  in  purse.     But  I 
should  certainly  say  to  such  as  possess  knowledge  of  any 
of  the  branches  of  mechanics — ^wrights,  blacksmiths  and 
joinersi  and  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  tend  stock 
—that  if  they  can  be  happy  away  from  Scotland,  and  dare 
brave  the  discomforts  and  risks  of  a  long  voyage ;  can  resist 
rum,  and  are  content  with  reasonable  wages, — ^in  this  coun- 
try they  will  never  be  in  want  of  employment,  and  that  at 
a  higher  rate  of  remuneration  than  in  Scotland.     But 
England  seems  to  me  the  portion  of  the  empire  best  fitted 
to  supply  that  class  of  emigrants  who  would,  by  removal 
to  Australia,  greatly  benefit  not  only  themselves  but  also 
the  country  they  leave  and  the  country  they  adopt.  There 
are  thousands  of  persons  in  England  in  such  circumstances 
as  to  make  the  change  no  sacrifice  to  them,  while  the  old 
country  would  not  suffer  by  the  loss  of  their  labour.     The 
same  classes  are  in  a  different  state  of  advancement,   and 
are  of  a  different  temperament  from  their  Irish  brethren ; 
and  a  considerable  influx  of  English  blood  would  very 
greatly  improve  the  Australian  character.     To  English- 
men, therefore,  I  would  hold  out  every  inducement  to  cross 
the  sea.     They  must  not  expect  to  find  gold  lyings  at 
their  feet ;  but  the  national  character,  stamina,  and  energy 
must  greatly  change  with  the  climate,  if  they  do  not  ob- 
tain a  competency  in  Australia  in  every  line  in  which 
English  skill  excels.     I  have  said  that  they  would  benefit 
the  country  they  leave :  for  the  population  of  England  in 
many  parts  is  redundant ;  and  there  is,  also,  a  growing 
disposition  to  settle  in  towns,  adding  largely,  year  by  year, 
to  an  already  superabundant  manufacturing  population, 
and  increasing  poor-rates,  to  the  injury,  moral  and  pecu- 
niary, of  the  whole  community. 

With  regard  to  the  immigration  of  females,  I  have 
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already  shown,  by  the  facts  stated  in  a  former  page,  how 
Smportant  it  is  that  it  should  be  encouraged.  I  will  only 
add  here,  that  there  is  a  certain  and  very  considerable 
demand  for  their  services  as  domestic  servants,  provided 
they  are  not  absurd  in  their  expectations  as  to  wages.  But 
I  must  remark  that  no  unmarried  female  ought  ever  to 
set  her  foot  in  a  vessel  for  this  country,  unless  under  the 
protection  of  some  respectable  married  woman,  to  whom 
she  can  look  for  a  home  in  Sydney  until  she  is  provided 
with  one  in  some  other  satisfactory  way. 

Married  couples,  from  any  country,  would  readily  find 
employment  in  their  various  callings,  and  in  the  bush 
would  be  preferred,  for  the  very  evident  reason — ^their 
greater  steadiness.  But  from  the  cases  that  have  occurred 
within  my  own  knowledge,  I  would  hirid  out  no  induce- 
ment to  persons  with  four  or  five  young  children  to  leave 
their  native  land. 

For  some  time  to  come,  until  the  presort  difficulties  of 
Government — which  have  resulted  from  the  bounty  sys- 
tem— are  surmounted,  Crovemm^it  emigration  will  prc^ 
bably  cease.  But  emigration  there  must  be,  to  support  the 
colony,  or  else  the  statute  restricting  the  colony  from  im-* 
porting  Coolie  labour  from  India — which  is  cheaper  and 
better  fitted^  perhaps,  to  the  climate  than  any  oth^-^ 
must  be  annulled,  or  the  colony  must  again  be  made  a 
penal  colony,  and  the  assignment  system  restored  under 
new  and  better  regulations.  It  is  not  probable  that  the 
land  sales  of  the  year,  even  those  at  Moreton  Bay,  will  do 
more  than  set  matters  square  in  the  colonial  exchequer, 
even  if  they  do  that ;  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  expected 
that  a  great  dearth  of  labour  will  be  felt  by  the  colonist. 
This  next  year,  I  should  say,  was  the  best  possible  time 
for  the  emigrant  to  embark  who  is  able  to  pay  for  his  own 
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passage ;  and  I  am  mistaken,  indeed,  if  he  find  himself 
disappointed.  I  would  not,  however,  lead  him  to  expect 
the  exorbitant  wages  reported  to  have  been  common 
last  year  —  as  much  as  thirty  or  forty  pounds  to  a 
shepherd — but  he  will  readily  obtain  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  pounds,  and  rations  of  mutton  and  flour; 
and  the  mechanic  will  get  five  shillings  a  day  and 
upwards.* 

At  the  present  day,  in  speaking  of  Australia,  one  is  very 
apt  to  forget  the  object  for  which  it  was  originally  colo- 
nized, and  to  discuss  the  mismanagement  from  which  it 
has  suffered,  as  if  from  its  foundation  it  had  been  suscep- 
tible of  the  same  mode  of  government  as  other  colonies* 
It  is  forgotten  that  in  1788  Australia  was  nothing  more 
than  the  receptacle  of  the  superfluous  crime  of  Britain  ; 
and  that,  in  fact,  it  was  merely  a  jail,  with  little  or  nothing 
about  its  arrangements  tending  to  reform  the  culprits ; 
and  that  the  governor  and  local  government  were  simply  the 
machinery  necessary  to  work  out  the  sentence  pronounced 
in  England.  It  in  no  way  appears  that  any  views  of  its 
future  capabilities  as  a  colony  existed,  nor  were  such  likely 
to  exist,  separated  as  it  was  from  the  parent  state  by 
half  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  and  looked  upon  with 
horror  as  **  Botany  Bay."  It  cannot  be  supposed  that 
the  Government  had  any  prospective  views  regarding  it 
beyond  the  maintenance  and  secure  keeping  of  the  con- 

*  Not  only  is  labour  wanted,  but  capitalists  are  equally  to  be  desired ;  and 
where,  with  a  given  sum  of  money,  can  any  one  in  these  days  go  with  better 
prospects  than  to  Australia  ?  America  cannot  rival  it  in  climate,  in  commo- 
dities of  consumption,  or  in  other  advantages.  It  is  true  that  Canada,  the 
great  land  of  emigrants  formerly,  is  nearer  to  Britain ;  but  it  signifies  little, 
when  the  emigrant  is  once  on  board  ship,  whether  his  voyage  is  acroes  the 
Atlantic  or  round  the  Cape  ;  and  the  communication  between  New  South 
Wales  and  England  is  now  so  regular  that  distance  is  of  less  importance. 
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victs.  For  twenty  years  after  it  was  founded,  it  was  of 
little  or  no  mercantile  inaportance  to  England  ;  but  after 
that  period,  through  the  energies  of  one  man,  Mac  Arthur, 
it  rose  to  be  of  no  little  consequence.  Shortly  after  the 
peace^  this  country  began  to  attract  the  notice  of  England ; 
her  youth  slowly  and  gradually  sought  its  shores ;  and 
about  the  year  1820,  the  amount  of  its  exports  attracted 
public  observation.  From  that  time,  the  attention  of 
the  £nglish  Government  was  drawn  to  it  in  earnest. 
An  improved  system  of  government,  more  liberal  and 
enlightened,  was  adopted ;  the  emigration  of  the  labouring 
classes  was  fostered  ;  grants  of  land  and  loans  of  govern- 
ment cattle  ceased,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  bestowed 
from  mere  favour  or  interest ;  and  a  scale  was  agreed  upon, 
by  which  a  certain  capital  was  required  suitable  to  the 
extent  of  soil  demanded.  Rum  ceased  to  be  currency, 
and  the  land  of  the  convict  began  to  assume  a  mercantile 
and  political  importance. 

That  the  effect  of  its  origin  has  been  injurious  to  it  in 
every  respect  no  one  can  doubt ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  it  will  altogether  throw  this  off  for  some  gene- 
rations to  come.     But,  even  in  this  point,  there  is  hope, 
when  we  look  at  the  case  of  America.   That  great  country 
was  once  tainted  from  the  same  cause ;  but  that  blot  in  its 
escutcheon  has  not  only  ceased  to  be  visible,  but  has  ceased 
to  be  even  remembered.  One  grand  step  towards  purifying 
the  moral  atmosphere  of  Australia  was  taken  in  1840, 
when  it  ceased  to  be  a  penal  colony ;  and  on  the  21st  of 
July,   1841,  the  assignment  of  convicts  to  private  service 
terminated.     Provided  that  suitable  and  adequate  means 
are  adopted  without  delay  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
labourers  created  by  these  important  but  beneficial  inno- 
vations, I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  were  I  an 
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Australian,  I  should  rejoice  at  these  measures,  and  should 
foe  sorry  indeed  were  the  Government  ever  to  sanction  its 
being  again  made  -a  penal  colony.  It  is  now  makiiig 
mighty  and  r^id  strides  towards  placing  itself  high  among 
nations  as  a  great  mercantile  community ;  and  it  mi^ht 
well  be  considered  a  ground  of  just  impeachment  of  any 
future  Oovemment  which  should  allow  the  mantle  of  shame 
again  to  overshadow  it.  But  it  is  unfair  to  blame  the 
earlier  authorities  for  not  foreseeing  what  was  never  con- 
templated— ^the  converting  a  wilderness  of  sin  into  a  gar* 
den  of  Eden.  It  is  said  that  it  is  given  only  to  the  hig^fae^ 
order  of  mind  to  make  the  past  subservient  to  the  future ; 
but  it  is  scarcely  in  the  power  of  even  such  an  intellect  to 
foretel  and  legislate  for  what  was  not  considered  even  a 
contingency. 

While  I  as  an  alien  thus  express  myself,  I  must,  at  the 
same  time  say  that  the  necessities  of  the  colony  as  regard 
labour  are  such,  that  I  should,  were  I  a  settier^  look  to  the 
more  immediate  and  pressing  evil,  which  might  be  alle- 
viated by  the  continuance  for  a  period  of  the  assignment 
system.  Unless  some  effectual  measure  to  obtain  labour 
be  adopted,  and  that  instantly,  the  country  will  be  at  a 
complete  stand-stiU  in  its  agricultural  and  pastoral  con- 
cerns, and  must  retrograde  in  every  way;  and  it  behoves 
the  present  generation  to  provide,  in  any  mode  that  is 
practicable,  against  the  threatening  and  impending  evils  of 
its  own  time.  I  should  say,  therefore,  free  labour,  if  pos- 
sible ;  if  not  possible,  convict  labour  for  a  season,  till  the 
population  of  the  colony  becomes  numerically  greater  and 
independent  of  compulsory  aid. 

A  petition  is  now  in  course  of  signature  in  Sydney  for 
a  return  to  the  assignment  system,  by  which  is  meant 
that  the  statute  should  be  annulled  that  prevents  convicts 
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for  life    and  upon  tickets  of  leave  fn»n  being  given  to 

settlers  as  labourers  during  the  terms  of  their  banishment. 

The    statute  does  not  interfere  with  those  already  so 

assigned,    but  merely  prevents  the  continuance  of  the 

system  after  the  21st  July,  1841.     That  assigned  labour 

in  town  and  country  has  been  the  making  of  the  colony,  I 

have  never  heard  disputed.     There  was  no  population  in 

the  country  able  to  have  effected  the  mighty  changes 

which  are  seen  on  every  hand,  or  to  have  reared  the  staple 

commodity — ^wool,  so  as  to  remunerate  the  adventurous 

grower,  except  these  unpaid  servants.    Many  who  in  more 

prosperous  days  were  willing  that  this  tainted  class,  though 

hitherto   indispensable  to  the  infant  colony,  should  be 

withdrawn  from  it  in  its  more  matured  state,  begin  to 

think  that  it  must  be  again  introduced  as  the  only  means 

of  carrying  on  the  public  works  of  the  country,  and  of 

counterbalancing,  by  diminished  expenses,  the  depreciated 

price  of  wool.     In  its  first  working,  this  system  was  greatly 

abused :  the  service  of  the  convict  was  frequently  one  of 

great  hardship,  cruelty,  and  injustice,  and  many  means 

were  resorted  to  to  extend  his  time  of  punishment  beyond 

his  sentence.     It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  master 

to  drive  him,  by  harsh  treatment,  to  do  or  say  something, 

shortly  before  the  term  of  his  banishment  expired,  which 

was  by  the  next  magistrate — also  a  holder  of  assigned 

servants,  be  it  remarked — construed  into  an  act  of  insubor* 

dination,  for  which  an  additional  servitude  for  a  year  or  two 

was  inflicted  ;  in  short,  there  was  one  law  for  the  master 

and  another  for  the  man,  and  frequently  for  the  li^tter  no 

redress  at  all,  in  consequence  of  the  distance  of  his  station 

from  any  judicial  tribunal.     These,  however,  were  the 

abuses  of  the  system,  not  its  uses,  and  have  of  late  been 

nearly  done  away  with ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  that 
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fof  some  years  past  the  convicts  have  considered  assign- 
ments to  be  a  great  alleviation  of  their  sentence.     Many 
abuses  existed,  too,  of  a  different  description,  tending  to  ren- 
der this  service  anything  but  a  punishment  to  the  convicts. 
Wives  were  assigned  to  their  husbands,  and  husbands  to 
their  wives.  Women  were  assigned  as  domestic  servants  in 
the  houses  of  bachelors ;  convicts  were  assigned  to  wealthy 
convicts  in  the  bush, — in  a  word,  punishment  was  lost  sight 
of,  and  crime  was  made  subservient  to  private  interest 
But  these  things  had  passed  away  in  a  great  measure :  the 
vigilance  of  Government  was  awakened ;  public  opinion 
had  begun  to  be  respected ;  and,  under  a  more  strictly 
regulated  system,  assignment  might  have  been  made  the 
means  of  reforming  the  criminal.     I  have  observed  that 
many  who  aided  in  the  abolition  of  this  system  have 
changed  their  minds,  and  are  amongst  those  who  have 
signed  the  petition  for  its  restoration.  Of  some,  it  is  alleged 
that  their  wish  for  its  abolition  proceeded  from  self-interest 
entirely,  they  having  expected  that  the  smaller  proprietors 
in  their  neighbourhood,  when  deprived  of  cheap  labour, 
would  ultimately  find  it  necessary  to  part  with  their  pos- 
sessions, which  were  coveted  by  these  larger  landholders 
as  a  proper  boundary  to  their  already  ample  territories, 
and  as  completing  their  ring  fences  !  but  that  now,  per- 
ceiving that  this  result  is  not  likely  to  ensue,  at  least  in 
their  day,  they  look  to  the  present  lowering  clouds,  and 
desire  the  return  of  the  system  as  the  only  immediate 
means  of  averting  the  impending  evil.     It  is  impossible 
altogether  to  dissever  our  own  interests  from  all  acts  or 
opinions  of  a  public  nature :  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
we  may  not  be  single-hearted  in  our  wish  for  our  country's 
good,  although  our  own  should  indirectly  be  advanced 
by  the  measure  we  propose.     But  it  is  as  easy  to  im- 
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pu.te  motives  as  it  is  difficult  to  refute  them ;  and  with 

-tttem  I  have  nothing  further  to  do  than  as  they  influence 

t^he  opinions  of  those  by  whose  fiat  this  question  is  to  be 

decided :  and  I  must  say,  in  the  case  I  have  heard  alluded 

1:o  in  one  influential  quarter,  I  believe  the  allegation  to  be 

a.  libel;  and  it  would  be  of  unspeakable  injury  to  the  com- 

Txiunity  if  the  impression  of  interested  motives  were  to  be 

allowed  any  weight  in  the  consideration  of  this  most 

important  question. 

I  shall  conclude  my  long  and,  I  fear,  uninteresting  dis- 
quisition on  this  subject  with  a  few  words  regarding  a 
new  experiment  called  the  ^*  soothing  system,"  which  for 
some  time  back  has  been  tried  by  Captain  Macconochie, 
in  Norfolk  Island,  which  lies  in  the  Pacific  some  hundred 
miles  eastward  of  New  South  Wales,  For  two  years  back, 
the  hulks  have  received  most  of  the  culprits  of  Britain, 
and  some  have  been  transported  to  this  island  as  a  place  of 
secondary  punishment.  Banishment  Jram  Australia,  for 
the  natives  and  free  persons,  is  to  Van  Diemen's  Land : 
and  to  Norfolk  Island  for  all  the  doubly  convicted — ^that 
is  to  say,  all  convicts  from  Britain  who  have  been  again 
convicted  of  crime  in  New  South  Wales.  Captain  Mac* 
conochie's  system  is  to  endeavour,  by  kindness  and  in- 
dulgence, to  reform  the  convict ;  keeping  this  object  of 
reformation  rather  in  view  than  the  deterring  from  crime 
by  the  punishment  awarded  to  it  there.  That  this  pro- 
ceeds from  a  feeling  and  benevolent  heart,  there  can  be  no 
question ;  but  of  its  practical  utilityi  there  is  very  great 
doubt.  The  prevention  of  crime  is  the  object  of  every 
state,  not  the  punishment  of  individual  criminals :  and  the 
experiment  of  endeavouring  to  reform  the  delinquents  has 
not  been  found  to  be  successful,  while  it  has  given  an  im- 
pression that  the  infringement  of  the  law  is  attended  with 
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little  or  no  punishment,  if  the  convicts  choose  to  affect 
contrition.     The  soothing  system  is,  in  my  view  of  it, 
altogether  subversive  of  the  object  and  aim  of  pmusfament 
— ^the  .prevention  of  crime  by  the  dread  of  the  consequence. 
Cricket-matches  and  amusements    are  pleasant   things; 
tickets  for  good  behaviour  are  procured  with  but  little 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  convict,  when  his  comfort  or 
liberty  depends  upon  his  obtaining  them.     These  are  bot 
bonuses  to  breakers  of  the  law ;  and  offenders  have  often 
confessed  that  they  preferred  their  prospects  there  to  their 
positions  in  Australia.     The  humanity  of  the  project  is 
extremely  laudable,  and  the  reformation  of  delinquents  is 
doubtless  most  desirable ;  but  we  must  look  to  results  with 
reference  to  its  workings  on  the  great  scale,  and  with 
reference  also  to  the  general  good,  before  we  can  advocate 
the  continuance  of  the  experiment.     I  have  no  means  of 
arriving  at  Norfolk  Island  records ;  and  the  pamphlet  by 
Captain  Macconochie  upon  the  subject,  seems  more  an 
eulogium  upon  the  system,  and  a  flattering  picture  of 
what  might  be  expected,  than  a  statement  affording  clear 
data  upon  which  to  found  an  accurate  opinion  of  its  actual 
results.  In  a  letter  from  the  Patriotic  Association  of  New 
South  Wales  to  Mr.  Buller,  M.P.,  the  following  passage 
occurs,  so  entirely  in  unison  with  my  own  views,  that  I 
give  it  at  length : — **  Reform  of  serious  vices  in  peniten- 
tiary systems,  of  whatever  description,  is  known  in  Ame- 
rica, even  in  their  best  regulated  penitentiaries,  to  be  of 
rare  occurrence — too  rare  in  any  way  to  compensate,  if  any- 
thing could,  for  their  other  too  frequent  effects ;  and  what, 
after  his  lengthy  period  of  probation,  is  to  become  of  the 
convict?     Why,  when  he  has  most  probably  lost  the 
knowledge,  not  merely  of  any  useful  art  or  calling  that  he 
might  once  have  possessed,  (without  having  acquired  that 
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»f  3ny  other  in  its  stead  for  which  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
Lemandi)  but  of  the  very  usages  and  habits  of  society,  he 
s  -then  to  be  let  loose  upon  the  colonists, — a  nuisance  and 
k  burden  to  them  and  to  himself — ^unfit  for  any  private 
service,  or  for  the  exercise  of  any  public  duty." 

I  took  a  walk  again  to-day  in  my  old  haunt,  the  beau- 
tiful gardens  of  Sjrdney.     The  oftener  I  see  them,  the 
more  lovely  do  they  appear.     The  Indian  crimson  rose, 
'which  is  without  a  thorn,  and  the  flowering  acacia,  some- 
-^hat  resembling  the  passion-flower,  are  in  full  bloom; 
tlie  brilliant  blood-scariet  pomegranate  flower  is  also  in  all 
its  glory.  The  mango  fruit  is  set,  the  olive  is  in  full  bear- 
ing, and  the  towering  banana  is  covered  with  flowers  and 
fruit:  the  former  of  a  pear  shape,  and  the  latter  like  a  large 
bean.     The  sea  was  calm  and  blue,  breaking  with  a  quiet 
xnurmur  at  my  feet ;  (the  tide  here  occasionally  rises  nine 
feet,  but  generally  only  two ;)  the  castellated  stables  of 
Government-house,  standing  on  a  pretty  slope  towards  the 
water,  and  encompassed  with  plants  of  every  hue ;  the 
handsome  new  Government-house  farther  down  the  shore ; 
the  wave-worn  cells  in  the  rocks ;  the  innumerable  winding 
walks  and  retreats ;  the  seclusion ;  the  loneliness  of  my 
accustomed  seat,  beneath  an  overarching  canopy  of  rock, 
looking  upon  the  quiet  sea  and  across  to  the  north  shore, 
and  the  genial  warmth  of  the  air,  combine  in  makiog  this 
sweet  place  a  perfect  paradise  to  me.     I  observed  on  the 
beach  thousands  of  beautiful  blue  shell-fish,  which  I  had 
never  before  seen  here  or  in  Britain,  and  which  resembled 
the  common  crab  in  movement  and  shape,  though  no 
laiger  than  a  bee. 

My  kind  and  hospitable  acquaintance,  Mr.  B.  D 
did  me  the  favour  to-day  to  j^opose  me  as  an  honorary 
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member  of  the  Australian  Club^the  new  Club,  cr 
United  Service  of  this  country,  where  one  meets  all  the 
^lite,  and  sees  all  the  papers  and  periodicals  of  the  day.  This 

was  a  kind  act,  and  kindly  performed.  Mr.  B.  D ne^er 

hinted  at  his  intention,  but  sent  me  my  card  of  admis8i<Hi. 

In  going  through  the  street  I  was  struck  with  the  cries 
of  the  different  hucksters,  which  resembled  those  of  Lon- 
don in  days  of  old.     One  fishman  trundled  his  wheelbar- 
row by  my  side,  bawling,  ^*  Fresh  fish  (pronounced  feesh) 
— fresh   feesh — feesh,  ho ! — fresh  feesh,  live  feesh ! — hur 
my  feesh! — bream,  mullet,  whiting,  trout — afresh   all — 
feesh,  ho !"     I  looked  at  his  stock  in  the  wheelbarrow, 
which  is  used  instead  of  a  cart  by  the  retailers.      The 
bream  is  about  the  size  of  our  perch,  and  something  similar 
in  shape,  but  without  its  spikles.    The  mullet  has  much  of 
the  appearance  of  our  haddock.     The  whiting  is   exactly 
the  same  as  our  own ;  and  the  trout  is  marked  like  those 
of  our  seas,  but  not  so  bright,  is  shorter,  and  not  so  well 
formed.     Most  of  these  fish  are  caught  off  the  Heads  in 
the  deep  sea,  and  at  Botany  Bay,  about  eight  miles  off. 
The  cod  slightly  resembles  ours  in  shape,  and  is  taken  in 
fresh-water  rivers  here.     It  is  said  that  all  the  rivers  that 
empty  themselves  into  the  Pacific,  have  only  mullet  and 
eel  in  them  ;  while  those  discharging  their  waters  into  the 
Southern  Ocean  have  cod  and  bream  alone.     In  the  sea, 
however,  the  same  fish  are  caught  all  along  these  shores. 

As  I  was  most  anxious  to  fix  upon  some  vessel  to  con- 
vey me  from  this  country  as  speedily  as  possible,  I  to-day 
went  with  my  son  on  board  the  finest  ship  I  have  seen  in 
the  harbour.  She  is  bound  for  Bombay,  and  is  called  the 
'<  fVilliam  Sharpies**  She  is  of  nine  hundred  tons  bur- 
then, and  in  every  way  a  most  desirable  vessel.  The  cap- 
tain, who  is  from  the  land  of  the  leek,  but  brought  up 
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the  good  Scotch  town  of  Greenock,  offers  to  give  me  a 
cabin,  with  every  accommodation,  for  seventy  pounds; 
I  dare  say  I  shall  once  more  commit  myself  to  the 
d^ep  under  his  auspices. 

Qth February. — Again  has  my  son  left  me.  Business  has 

oa^lled  him  twice  to  Bathurst  since  we  arrived  here ;  and  I 

sm  still  unwilling  to  entertain  the  idea  that  this  is  the  last 

^ime  we  shall  meet.     But  circumstances  warn  me  it  may 

l3e  so :  and  yet  I  will  hope  that  I  may  be  spared  to  reach 

xny  own  land  in  safety,  and  that  I  may  yet  live  to  see  him 

-fcliere.     He  is  gone  to  his  temporary  home.     I  saw  him 

start  in  the  Paramatta  steam-boat :  as  the  vessel  moved 

xip  the  river,  I  caught  the  last  wave  of  his  hand.     On 

-the  Broomielaw,  three  years  ago,  I  went  through  the  same 

painful  scene.     Three  years  hence,  how  will  it  be  ?     But 

again  I  say.  Trust ! 

In  returning  home  from  the  wharf,  I  saw  a  sailor's 
funeral  passing  along  the  streets.  It  was  sadly  in 
harmony  with  my  thoughts.  A  hearse  with  one  horse 
moved  slowly  along,  followed  by  one  of  the  messmates 
of  the  deceased,  a  tall  athletic  tar,  who  bore  aloft  the 
flag  of  England.  Behind  him  walked  a  group  of  sor- 
rowful companions.  The  whole  seemed  impressed  with 
more  of  the  feeling  one  would  wish  to  see  exhibited  on  such 
an  occasion  than  I  have  ever  before  witnessed.  Far  from 
his  home  and  his  kindred,  poor  Jack  was  borne  to  his  rest 
by  those  linked  to  him  by  no  tie  but  companionship. 

ISth^ — This  is  indeed  a  country  of  extraordinary  ex- 
tremes. For  months  the  parched  earth  has  known  no 
moisture.  For  two  years  its  thirst  has  never  been  tho- 
roughly satisfied.  But  complaints  regarding  a  drought 
will  be  heard  no  more,  in  these  parts  at  least,  for  a  time. 
The  excessive  heat  of  last  week  has  terminated  in  a  heavy 
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faU  of  rain,  and  for  the  last  five  days  it  has  poured  dows 
in  torrents  without  interruption. 

In  the  midst  of  the  overwhelming  distress  here,  it  is  tbt 
fashion  among  some  of  the  storekeepers  to  impute  their 
misfortunes  to  the  squatters,  as  they  presume  to  call  tke 
marrow  and  pith  qf^  colony;  and  all^e  that  to  their 
inability  to  pay  the  debts  they  contract,  is  attributable 
much  of  the  mercantile  embarrassment  of  the  times.  Ther 
forget  that  their  own  fortunes  were  gathered  from  the 
produce  and  the  consumption  of  these  very  squatters; 
their  memories  cannot  conveniently  reach  so  for  bedc ; 
like  Shylock,  they  have  not  mentioned  past  advantages  in 
the  bond ;  the  pound  of  flesh  they  will  have.   And  I  learn 
from  very  good  authority  that  the  loudest  in  their  com- 
plaints are  those  very  persons  that  have  been  moat  in- 
debted to  their  unfortunate  creditors,  and  that  the  greatest 
cruelty  is  shown  by  them.     Short-sighted  harshness !     A 
little  forbearance  might  save  many  honourable  men  from 
ruin,  and  at  the  same  time  would  ultimately  benefit  the 
storekeepers  themselves.     I  again  repeat  that  wool  made 
Australia  what  it  is.     Last  year,  ten  millions  of  pounds 
left  its  shores ;   and  these  storekeepers,  that  now  vilify 
the  stockholders,  are  the  chief  parties  benefited ;  and  but 
for  their  over-importation  and  grasping  avarice,  the  doud 
at  present  hanging  over  the  colony  would  have  been  bear- 
ing off.  They  encouraged  the  system  of  accommodation  to 
an  immense  extent :  they  now  withdraw  it  without  warning, 
and  reduce  their  best  customers — ^the  very  men  who  made 
their  fortunes — to  beggary.  In  almost  all  cases,  it  is  those 
who  have  suffered  least,  and  made  the  most,  that  are  loudest 
in  their  abuse.     One  man  in  particular,  I  am  informed, 
who  was  well  known,  and  whose  small  capital  has  grown 
into  a  considerable  fortune,  not  by  the  most  scrupulous 
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means,  is  most  vociferous  in  his  charges  against  those 
by  -whom  he  rose ;  boasts  of  the  accommodation  he  has 
aflfbided  them ;  and  yet  has  acquired  a  most  unenviable 
name  for  rigidity  to  his  unfortimate  clients,  and  has  the 
reputation  of  steering  the  vessel  of  his  honour  so  near  the 
vrind  as  to  cause  it  to  quiver  to  the  keel. 

My  most  obliging  and  attentive  friend,  Mr.  B.  D 9 

-with  his  usual  kindness,  called  to-day,  and  invited  me  to 
dine  with  him  at  the  club,  with  the  view  of  introducing 
me  to  his  acquaintance.     I  did  so,  and  passed  a  most 
agreeable  afternoon.    The  establishment  seems  extremely 
well  conducted  :    the  regulations  are  stringent,  but  not 
more  so  than  is  necessary.     I  only  observed  one  pecu- 
liarity in  the  arrangements,  that  I  think  is  not  usual  in 
such  places   in  Britain;    and  that  was,  to  my  mind, 
certainly  objectionable  —  the    serving    out   of   refresh- 
ments from  the  bar.     The  entrance-money  is  higher  than 
at  home,  being  thirty-five  guineas,  and  the  annual  sub- 
scription six  pounds  six  shillings.     This  rate,  I  under- 
stand, is  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  for  it  a  colonial 
aristocratic  character.    This  institution  has  been  such  a 
privilege  to  me,  and  I  have  spent  in  it,  agreeably,  so  many 
hours  that  would  otherwise  have  hung  heavy  on  my  hands, 
that  I  cannot  speak  of  it  in  any  but  the  highest  terms ; 
and  the  members  whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  become 
acquainted  with,  have,  many  of  them,  proved  such  agree- 
able and  well-informed   companions,  that  I  cannot  be 
sufficiently  grateful  to  my  friead    for    this    kind   act 
To  one  in  particular  I  am  greatly  indebted  for  much 
information  in  statistics,  that  I  could  not  otherwise  have 
procured. 

However  agreeable  this  dub  may  be  to  the  wanderer, 
as  a  resource  in  his  idle  hours,  and  useful  to  one  in  search 
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of  information  as  to  men  and  things,  I  must  neverthdes 
confess  that  I  do  not  consider  the  being  a    member  of  h 
any  advantage  to  the  yowng  settler.     It  is  the  only  pbct 
for  meeting  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  town  and  oountTy. 
and  one  finds  there  rume  but  the  gentlemen  of  the  colony: 
and  the  temptations  to  linger  here,  which  I  have  alreadj 
spoken  of,  as  attending  a  residence  in  one   of  the  great 
hotels,  have,  in  the  case  of  this  club,  double  power  ftm 
the  absence  of  the  check  produced  by  the  anticipation  of 
the  concluding  bill,   as  the  charges  are  so  moderate.    Its 
society  and  other  attractions  so  nearly  resemble  what  be 
has  been  accustomed  to  in  his  father-land,  that  the  young 
settler  becomes  chained,  as  it  were,  to  the  spot,  and  mi- 
lingly  and  gladly  forgets  the  lonely  dreary  home  that 
awaits  him  in  the  wild.     Business  and  profit  are  tbe 
objects  of  all  on  coming  to  this  far  country  ;  and  these 
are  scarcely  compatible  with  a  residence  in  Bent-street. 
This  is  the  only  club-house  in  Sydney  where  one  me^ 
with  good  society.    There  is  no  other  institution  of  the 
same  excellence,  and  I  would  always  have  a  yomig  vosix 
choose  the  best  wherever  he  is  ;  and  he  will  have  it  here 
as  cheap  as  at  home  in  every   respect  except  the  entry 
money.     But  I  must  say  he  would  do  fully  as  well  to 
deny  himself  the  luxury  of  being  enrolled  in  the  list  of 
its   members.      There  is  no  gambling,  no  immodeni^ 
drinking  here,  that  1  am  aware  of;  but  there  are  ease, 
true  comfort,  agreeable  society,  newspapers,  news,  and 
books.     Yet,  with  all  its  advantages,  I  again  repeat,  it  is 
a  place  to  be  avoided  by  the  newly-arrived  settler. 

The  barracks  are,  to  my  taste,  a  very  handsome  ran^ 
of  buildings  of  their  kind.  They  were  erected  by  Go- 
vernor Macquarie,  in  what  is  now  the  centre  of  Sydney, 
in  a  large  green.     This  open  place  is  of  immense  ad  van- 
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tage  to  the  town*  affording  a  clear  space  and  fresh  air* 
Most  of  the  public  buildings  were  erected  by  this  governor^ 
and  I  consider  these  barracks  among  the  best  of  them. 
But  it  has  been  proposed  to  have  this  ground  sold,  and 
the  barracks  removed  altogether  out  of  the  town.  This 
may  be  expedient  on  other  grounds,  possibly  to  keep  the 
military  separate  from  the  people  ;  but  it  would  be  a  great 
pity  were  the  opposite  side  of  George-street  to  be  built 
upon  and  the  open  space  closed  in. 

There  is  no  municipal  government  in  the  town  of  Syd- 
ney.    The  police  is  the  only  ruling  power.     Application 
for  a  municipal  constitution  was  some  time  ago  made 
through  the  governor  to  the  authorities  at  home,  and  it 
was  immediately  granted ;   but,  for  some  cause  or  other, 
no  further  step  has  been  taken  in  the  matter.     I  have  no 
doubt,  however,  that  ere  long  that  gaudy  burden  to  the 
community,  a  Lord  Mayor  and  Court  of  Aldermen,  will 
be  inflicted  upon  the  pockets  of  the  inhabitants.*     The 
police  at  present  have  the  entire  management  of  the  town, 
and  admirably  is  it  managed  in  all  respects,  except  as 
regards  its  lighting  and   paving.     There  are  a  few  gas 
lamps  at  one  or  two  points,  and  in  a  few  of  the  better 
shops,  just  sufficient  to  display  the  darkness  of  all  around. 
A  government  inspector  watches  over  the  ravines  and 
sandpits  in  the  streets ;  and  some  one  is,  I  should  imagine, 
appointed  to  promote  the  increase  of  curs  ad  irifinitum. 
In  all  my  life  I  never  saw  so  many  dogs  as  in  the  town  of 
Sydney,  and  yet  they  tell  me  that  notwithstanding  the 
extreme  heat  and  scarcity  of  water,  a  case  of  canine  mad- 

*  Since  this  was  writteD,  a  bill  brought  in  by  the  government  for  incorpo- 
rating Sydney  passed  the  Legpislative  Council  by  a  majority  of  only  three* 
the  numbers  being  seven  aod  four,  and  six  of  the  seven  being  officiaJs  of  the 
government.   By  this  Act  it  was  declared  that  the  town  should  be  thenceforth 

called  the  CUy  of  Sydney. 

u 
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neR8  is  very  rare  in  Australia.      The  disgraceful  state  of 
the  streets,  the  meanness  of  many  of  the  public  build- 
ings, the  insufficiency  of  the  fortifications,  and  the  ivant  of 
public  wharfage  for  shipping,  are  the  subjects  of  eompbdnt 
with  all  strangers.     These  are  great  evils,  and  mi^ht  be 
remedied  by  a  corporation ;  but  I  doubt  extremely  whether 
any  magistracy  would  render  a  town  more  peaceful  or 
orderly  than  this  is  at  present ;  and  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  the  good  folks  of  the  capital,  upon  mature  reflec- 
tion, resolve  rather  to  '^  bear  the  ills  they  have,  than  fly  to 
others  that  they  know  not  of.''  Walking  in  front  of  th^r 
shops,  or  sitting  at  their  doors  under  the  verandah  or  ai^n- 
ing,  is  common  in  the  evening  among  the  bourgeois;  by  ten, 
most  of  the  respectable  people  are  within-doors.    No  noise 
or  tumult  is  heard  in  the  streets,  and  the  police  are  abroad 
on  their  silent  rounds.     There  is  no  calling  out  the  hour 
here  as  in  Britain ;  it  is  looked  upon  as  giving  delinquents 
notice  to  be  off.     But  care  is  taken  that  this  silence  does 
not  enable  the  policeman  to  absent  himself  from  bis  beat, 
and  the  result  of  the  whole  is  a  peaceful  and  orderly  town. 
17th. — My  Australian  son's  dray  has  just  started  from 
this  place  with  his  stores  for  one  year ;  and  provided  none 
of  the  bullocks  are  lost,  and  no  mishap  befals  it,  it  wiU 
reach  Connobolas  in  twenty  days.     This  may  appear  a 
long  time  for  goods  of  such  a  nature  to  be  on  the  road, 
but  it  is  a  short  space  indeed,  compared  with  that  occupied 
by  some  of  my  acquaintances  in  carrying  home  their 
stores.     One,  in  particular,  has  just  sent  his  purchases  off 
by  sea  to  Maitland,  where  his  drays  are  to  meet  them»  and 
from  which  place  he  himself  will  accompany  them,  and 
after  a  journey  of  at  least  two  months,  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  he  hopes  to  arrive  with  them  in 
the  county   of  New  England.     Others   whom  I  am  ac- 
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quainted  with  pass  three  months  and  upwards  in  convey- 
ing stock  and  stores  to  their  stations  in  the  new  country 
to  the  southward,  called  Comer  Inlet.    Two  of  the  most 
agreeable  gentlemen  I  have  met  in  Australia  are  from  that 
district,  and  both  assure  me  that  from  Cape  Howe  to  WiU 
son's  Promontory  there  is  some  of  the  best  pasture  country 
in  the  colony*    The  Alps  run  along  the  district,  and  are 
said  to    be  6,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  having 
several   rivers  issuing  from  them  that  empty  themselves 
into  a  lake,  running  for  sixty  miles  parallel  to  the  shore, 
and  within  a  few  miles  of  it,  but  without  any  visible 
communication  with  the  ocean.     They  state  that  several 
of  these  rivers  are  navigable,  for  some  miles,  for  vessels  of 
two  hundred  tons ;  and  that  vessels  of  any  size  might  float 
on  the  lake  itself,  leaving  a  land  carriage  of  only  eight 
miles  to  a  harbour  that  is  to  be.    The  soil,  moreover,  on 
the  banks  of  these  rivers,  is  a  rich  deposit  and  level,  and 
well  suited  to  sheep  and  cattle,  and  adapted  as  well  for 
grain  as  for  stock.    This  is  certainly  a  beautiful  and 
tempting  picture  for  new  settlers,  but  I  would  have  them 
inspect  it  themselves,  and  not  decide  as  to  its  merits  from 
general  or  private  report.    One  of  these  gentlemen  has  a 
special  grant  to  a  great  extent  there,  and  the  other  a 
large  amount  of  property  in  stock.    Both  are  men  of 
unimpeachable  veracity,  but  they  would  be  more  than  men 
and  less  than  Australians,  if  they  did  not  (undesignedly, 
very  possibly)  varnish  their  own  district  with  the  peculiar 
Australian  preparation  that  conceals  defects  in  the  picture, 
and  brings  its  beauties  into  prominent  relief.    One  thing 
is  certain  ;  no  stores  can  reach  this  land  of  promise  by  sea» 
and  one  has  only  to  look  at  the  map  to  be  convinced  that, 
^th  a  fast  ship,  the  settler  would  arrive  at  Comer  Inlet 
from  Plymouth,  sooner  than  the  bullock-driver  would  reach 
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it  with  his  team  overland  from  Sydney.  This  is  ooe  of 
the  greatest  difficulties  and  risks  that  the  colonist  has  to 
contend  with,  throughout  the  bush.  He  never  can  depend 
upon  his  supplies  arriving  at  the  expected  time,  and  he 
is  thankful  if  they  arrive  at  all,  without  paying  toll  to  the 
bushranger  or  to  the  bullock-driver  himself.  Like  the 
farmer  when  harvest  is  over  and  the  stackyard  gate  is 
closed,  the  bushman,  when  he  sees  his  team  and  its  load 
safe  at  his  station,  gets  one  night's  sound  rest. 

One  of  the  greatest  wants  of  Sydney  is  water.     Sorae 
parts  of  the  town  are  supplied  by  carts  from  a  tank  in 
Hyde  Park,  brought  there  from  a  swamp  several  miles 
distant  by  a  tunnel.     This  swamp,  it  was  expected,  would 
afford  a  supply  sufficient  for  a  population  of  20,000 ;  the 
population,  however,  now  borders  upon  30,000,   and  in 
many  cases  a  lack  of  that  first  of  comforts  is  apparent. 
The  taste  of  the  water,  to  my  palate,  is  not  sweet ;  I  daie 
say  it  may  have  all  the  necessary  ingredients,   and  be 
without  any  of  the  objectionable  ones.     I  doubt  not  it 
holds  *^  atmospheric  air  in  solution,  and  no  selenic  salt,  or 
sulphate  of  lime,   nor  animal  or  vegetable   matter  is 
decay,''  yet  it  is  not  of  an  agreeable  tMteless  taste^  the 
perfection  of  pure  water.     Few  of  the  houses  have  iiols 
element  of  cleanliness  in  the  second  story ;  but  there  are 
several  wells  in  different  quarters  of  the  town.     There  is 
through  most  parts  of  Australia  a  great  quantity  of  alum 
in  the  earth,  which  is  supposed  to  give  a  peculiar  flavour 
to  the  water ;  but  it  also  preserves  it  from  putrefying'^ 
land  lagoons  (as  lakes  and  large  ponds  are  called  here) 
which  would  in  Britain  be  covered  with  a  green  scum  iQ 
summer,  are  here  perfectly  pure  and  free  from  any  vege- 
table substance. 

As  regards  this  sine  qua  non  in   the  comfort  of  & 
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^rcat  city,  one   cannot  sufficiently    admire  the  care  of 
tHe  ancients  in  Europe  and  Asia»  nay,  even  in  semi* 
barbarous  America ;  for  instance,  the  canals  and  reservoirs 
of  mighty  Babylon,  the  aqueducts  of  Corinth  and  impe- 
rial Rome,  and  the  lake  and  water-tower  of  Mexico.     It 
ought  always  to  be  a  primary  consideration  in  selecting 
tlie  site  of  a  town,  and  I  hope  the  time  is  not  distant 
when  the  deficiency  in  Sydney  will  be  removed.     This  ^ 
^eem9  to  have  been  one  of  the  few  mistakes  made  by 
Grovemor  Philip  in  selecting  the  site  of  the  future  capital ; 
but  let  no  one  tax  him  with  neglect  on  this  point,  or  as 
regards  barrenness  of  the  soil  around.'    In  his  day,  there 
may  have  been  springs  which  now  no  longer  exist ;  and 
the  cove  creek  may  have  filled  its  channel.     The  situation 
in  every  other  respect  is  noble  and  beautiful,  to  a  degree 
altogether  in  my  opinion  unrivalled  ;  and,  in  a  mercantile 
point  of  view,  not  surpassed  by  any  city  in  the  world. 

16^.— The  politicians  of  Australia,  both  free  and  Eman* 
cipist,  have  for  some  time  been  indulging  themselves  in 
concocting  constitutions.  Not  satisfied  with  the  present 
government  of  New  South  Wales,  by  a  Governor  and  an 
irresponsible  Council,  both  parties  have  been  turning  their 
minds  to  a  freely  elected  legislative  assembly ;  and  I  have 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  witness  the  talent  of  this  great 
colony  engaged  in  discussing,  for  the  first  time,  the  greatest 
and  most  important  subject  that .  can  agitate  a  people. 
•Hitherto^  numberless  and  almost  insuperable  difficulties 
and  obstacles  have  interposed  themselves  to  the  satisfactory 
consideration  of  this  question,  in  consequence  of  the  views 
entertained  as  to  the  rights  and  privileges,  the  exclusion 
or  admission  of  the  Emancipist  body,  both  as  electors  and 
elected.  This  is  not  the  first  attempt  made  by  the  colony 
to  effect  a  change  of  government,  but  it  is  the  first  occa- 
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sion  when  both  parties  'met  in  council'  upon  the  common 
ground  of  a  wish  for  a  representative  government,  without 
reference  to  bond  or  iree. 

I  shall  not  attempt  now  to  enter  into  the  Tiews  and 
feelings  regarding  the  Emancipist  body,  formerly  enter- 
tained by  those  who  took  the  front  rank  amongst  the  free 
politicians.     I  shall  merely  mention  shortly,  that  objec- 
tions were  taken  to  those  of  the  community  who  had  been 
"  law-breakers*'  having  the  privilege  of  becoming  **  law- 
makers,'' and    that  thi&  severed  the  leaders  of  the  re- 
spective parties  by  an  apparently  impassable  gulf.     But 
*' tempera  mutantur  et  nos  mutamur  in  UUsf*  people  have 
become  more  liberal,  and  in  this  case  I  should  say  more 
just ;  for  to  inflict  a  civil  punishment  for  any  crime  by 
the  exclusion  from  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  over  and 
above  the  punishment  assigned  by  the  original  sentence, 
is  punishing  a  man  a  second  time  for  one  and  the  same 
offence.     Besides,  there  are  many  of  the  199397  Emanci- 
pists whose  offences  were  not  such  as  would  in  Biitaia 
be  considered  good  ground  for  excluding  them  from  any 
political  privilege  whatever ;  but  that  stumbling-block  is 
now  removed,  and  personal  and  individual  feelings  have 
been  supplanted  by  political. 

Mr.  K —  and  a  Mr.  MacK —  were  the  eloquent  orators 
of  the  day ;  both  were  indeed  extremely  powerful  speakers. 
They  were  ranged  on  opposite  sides :  the  former  in  sup- 
port of  the  extension  of  the  legislative  council,  and  the 
latter  of  universal  suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  and,  I  think, 
annual  parliaments  (assemblies).  Their  orations  most 
clearly  proved,  that  if  in  the  general  question  parties  were 
agreed,  in  the  detail  they  were  as  far  apart  as  the  poles. 
No  one  can  doubt  from  the  feelings  displayed  at  this  meet- 
ing, that  violent  and  stormy  must  be  the  transition  to  a 
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representative  goTernment  in  Aiistralia ;  or  that»  if  the 
franchise  is  fixed  at  5l.,  and  the  ballot  is  established  as 
wished,  or  said  to  be  wished,  by  the  reform  party,  the 
debates  of  the  young  legislative  assemblies  will  be  demo- 
cratic and  fiery  indeed.  I  am  not  prepared,  however,  to  say 
that  the  ballot  should  not  exist  in  Australia,  for  the  large 
fortunes  to  be  found  there,  and  some  local  circumstances, 
make  its  introduction  a  question  of  more  doubt  than  else- 
where. 

The  Sheriff  was  upon  the  point  of  dissolving  the  meet- 
ing, on  account  of  its  uproarious  state,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  determining  whether  the  majority  was  for  Mr. 
M.*s  motion  and  petition,  or  for  one  read  by  Mr.  MacD., 
of  an  ultra-liberal  nature.  I  left  the  room  at  this  point  of 
the  proceedings,  but  I  learn  that  soon  after  I  was  gone, 
Mr.  MacD.'s  party  found  it  impossible  fully  to  meet  the 
views  of  the  other,  and  the  consequent  disturbance  became 
so  great,  that  the  Sheriff  was  compelled  to  dissolve  the 
meeting !  Thus  terminated  the  first  united  effort  made 
by  New  South  Wales  to  petition  the  Queen  and  Parliament 
for  a  free  representative  government.  The  result  is  no 
evidence  of  the  unfitness  of  the  Australians  for  the  consti- 
tution they  desire ;  but  it  proves  a  great  want  of  tact,  fore- 
sight, and  prudent  courtesy  in  the  leaders,  which  is  not  a 
little  reprehensible  in  a  preliminary  step  of  this  nature. 

ISth. — I  to-day  witnessed  a  most  gratifying,  but  rather 
painful,  sight;  an  English  clergyman  (the  oldest  here  of  the 
Episcopal  church,  of  the  name  of  Cowper,  walking  in  pro- 
cession, surrounded  by  his  congregation  and  schools,  male 
and  female,  to  a  steamer  in  the  dock  which  was  to  convey 
him  to  the  ship  Hamlet,  bound  for  England,  whither  he  was 
proceeding  in  order  to  have  an  operation  performed  upon 
his  eyes.     I  accompanied  him  to  the  water's  edge,  when 
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to  my  surprise,  very  many  of  the  congregation  stej^ 
into  the  vessel  after  him.     He  was  dressed  in  his  gown, 
and  seemed  tranquil  and  resigned  ;  the  kind    farewell  of 
those  that  returned,  amongst  whom  I   saw   one  of  the 
judges,  some  of  the  officials,  and  the  chief  storekeepers, 
must  have  been  most  satisfactory  to  the  old  man.     But 
this  was  not  the  only  way  in  which  they  had    displayed 
their  respect  for  his  character:  a  subscription  had  been 
privately  got  up  in  his  parish,  amongst  his  hearers  rather, 
when  the  handsome  sum  of  about  one  thousand  pounds  was 
presented  to  him  to  pay  his  expenses.    The  steamer  swep^ 
rapidly  away,  and  all  who  had  gone  on  board  accompanied 
their  worthy  pastor  beyond  the  Heads.     A  terrible  storm 
broke  over  the  town  and  harbour  soon  after  they  departed 
— brilliant  forked  lightning,  loud  thunder,  and  heavy  rain. 
One  peal  was  so  sharp,  quick,  and  terrifically  loud,  that 
I  shall  long  remember  it.     The  fluid  struck  a  schooner 
lying  before  us  in  the  cove,  and  dismasted  her. 

On  my  return  from  the  shore,  I  met  a  gentleman  whom 

I  knew  to  be  Major  J ,  commonly  called  "  the  King 

of  Macquarie."  I  introduced  myself  to  him,  being  anxious 
to  learn  from  him  correct  tidings  of  a  person  who  once 
lived  in  his  family  at  Port  Macquarie.  I  knew  some  of 
his  relations  in  Scotland,  which  paved  the  way  to  conver- 
sation. I  found  this  gentleman  exactly  the  person  I  had 
heard  him  described — frank,  polite,  and  most  agreeable, 
and  worthy  apparently  of  the  character  he  bears.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the  colony,  and  I  can  cer- 
tify to  his  hospitable  kindness. 

iOth. — To-day,  my  friend  Mr.  R and  I  went  to 

St.  Philip's  Church,*  where  we  heard  the  Bishop  of  Aus- 

*  The  first  church  built  in  Australia.     George  the  Third  contributed  the 
comm  union-plate . 
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'fcralia  preach — ^Dr.  William  Orant  Broughton.  His  appear- 
ance in  full  canonicals  is  much  in  his  favour,  reverend 
and  gentlemanlike.     His  manner,  though  monotonous,  is 
vpon  the  whole  impressive.     His  sermon  was  evangelical 
and  practical.    Dr.  Broughton  is  not  only  an  able  and 
exemplary  churchman,  but  a  most  useful  and  influential 
member  of  council ;  his  opinions  and  views  are  practical 
and  enlarged,  and  bear  with  them  the  weight  of  sterling 
character :  and  it  is  understood  that  New  South  Wales 
owes  to  his  exertions  and  representations  (in  a  suitable 
petition  to  the  government)  the  postponement  of  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  colony,  by  Port  Philip  and  all  to  the 
westward  of  Ramshead  being  clipt  off,  which  was  likely 
to  have  taken  place  at  the  instigation  of  the  agents  of  the 
Port  Philipians,  who  had  contrived  to  make  a  strong 
impression  upon  the  minds    of  the    commissioners  for 
emigration. 

My  excellent  friend,  Mr.  R ,  and  I  sometimes  take 

a  stroll  in  the  forenoons,  and  we  frequently  And  ourselves 
in  the  gardens,  which  are  my  especial  delight.  I  have  now 
learnt  to  distinguish  all  the  trees  and  plants  peculiar  to 
this  and  warmer  climates,  with  which  I  was  not  before 
acquainted.  The  sugar-cane  does  not  reach  its  greatest 
luxuriance  here ;  it  grows  like  a  bush  of  strong  sedges, 
and  rises  to  the  height  of  about  twenty  feet ;  I  tasted  the 
cane,  and  found  it  sweet  as  sugar.  The  tea-tree  was 
between  five  and  six  feet  high,  bush-like,  and  scranky ; 
the  leaf  something  of  the  shape  of  a  large  privet  leaf,  but 
serrated  at  the  edges ;  the  flower  of  the  tea*tree  is  white, 
and  is  like  that  of  the  tomato  in  shape  and  size.  The 
mulberry  has  a  large  glossy  leaf,  of  a  beautiful  dark  green, 
and  also  serrated ;  it  is  a  full-branched  and  thick-leafed 
tree,  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  high ;    the  fruit 
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resembles  a  large  raspberry.     Tbe  banana  is  a  peculiar- 
looking  plant,  also  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  height; 
its  leaves  are  large  and  of  great  length,  and   droop  down- 
wards ;  the  fruit  I  have  mentioned  already  as  being  like  a 
bean  in  shape,  and  growing  in  clusters ;  the  flower  grows 
below  the  fruit.     In  India,  the  rough  side  of  the  leaf  is 
used  to  keep  open  the  wounds  of  blisters,  and  the  smooth 
side  for  healing  them.     The  olive  is  a  tall  bush,  poorly 
feathered  ;    the  fruit  grows  in  clusters,  like  grapes.     Tbe 
almond  is  almost  leafless,  and  covered  with  fruit  Rowing 
singly.     The  date  or  palm  tree  grows  to  the   height  of 
a  hundred  feet,  shooting  upwards  from  a  stock  like  wil- 
lows ;  here  there  are  none  but  young  trees,  the  tallest  of 
which  do  not  exceed  fifteen  feet.     The  pomegranate  is  a 
bush,  the  fruit  growing  from  the  flower,  which  is  of  a 
most  beautiful  red  colour.     The  India-rubber  tree  is  a 
very  fine  plant ;  the  branch  or  stem  is  tapped   as  elder- 
trees  are,  and  the  white  glutinous  juice  is  collected  in 
moulds,  and  forms  the  India-rubber  as  seen  at  home; 
the  tree  is  of  the  form  and  size  of  a  bush  ;    its  leaf  is  a 
lively  dark  green,  glossy  and  laurel-like,  and  about  eight 
inches  in  length.      The  castor-oil  plant  is  a  shrub  not 
above  three  feet  high,  with  leaves  something  similar  to  b 
plane-tree,  or  sycamore-tree,  withered.     The  mango  re- 
sembles the  banana  in  its  flower,  and  has  its  fruit  above. 
:    The  exhibition  of  the  productions  of  Australia,  in  the 
realms  of  Pomona  and  of  Flora,  took  place  to-day.     The 
show  was  most  splendid :  pomegranates  and  every  fruit  of 
this  clime  were  there ;    nor  did  I  ever  see  better  arrange- 
ment  than  was  displayed  in  every  department  of  the  ezbi- 
bition.     Had  this  show  been  held  in  the  government  gar- 
dens, where  every  adjunct  of  scenery  by  land  and  sea  is 
to  be  found,  I  fancy  the  world  itself  could  produce  nothing 
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niore  Inrilliaiit,  nor  furnish   a  combination  of  loveliness 

^ixnong  the  works  of  nature  better  calculated  to  gratify  the 

beholder*     I  have  seen  almost  every  description  of  fruit 

sLXid  flower  in  my  own  land,  but  here  the  sun  ripens  to 

perfection  what,  even  by  the  aid  of  glass,  can  only  be 

produced  in  a  stinted  form  with  us:  and  I  believe  I  have  now 

seen  in  Australia  every  tropical  plant,  and  many  of  those 

*  of  our  own  colder  clime.     The  exhibition  went  off  ad- 

mirably,  and  it  was  one  of  the  most  pleasing  sights  I  have 

v/itnessed  in  Aiistralia. 

Heavy  rains  have  again  fallen ;   they  lasted  seventy 
hours.     I  earnestly  hope  they  have  extended  to  the  Con- 
nobolas,  and  that  my  son's  withered  and  burnt  mountains 
are  again  clothed  in  a  mantle  of  green.     Vegetation  in 
this  climate  is  amazingly  rapid  after  rain,  a  day  or  two 
suflScing  to  convert  the  arid  beaten  earth  into  beautiful 
pasture.   Looking  at  the  meteorological  tables,  one  is  sur- 
prised that  there  should  be  any  complaint  in  Australia  of 
want  of  rain ;  seventy-seven  inches  having  fallen,  in  1841, 
as  shown  by  the  register  kept  at  the  South  Head ;  in  one 
day,  the  S19th  April,  20.12  inches  fell.  But  unfortunately 
this  great  quantity  generally  pours  down  in  such  torrents 
that  it  does  not  saturate  the  earth,  but  at  once  rolls  in 
floods  to  the  ocean,  while,  for  months  in  succession,  not  a 
drop  descends.     In  the  past  year,  however,  the  fall  was 
more  equalised  than  usual,  and  yet  complaints  are  almost 
universal  that  rivers  are  diminishing  in  their  volume,  are 
changing  their  characters,  and  are  becoming  detached 
chains  of  ponds. 

Howard  Malcolm  says,  that  in  Burmah,  as  much  as  two 
hundred  inches  of  water  will  occasionally  fall  in  the  year ; 
This  is,  I  believe,  altogether  without  a  parallel  elsewhere. 
In  England,  even  in  the  western  counties,  sixty  inches  is 
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the  utmost  amount  in  the  yean  But  there,  happily,  it  is 
apportioned  throughout  the  twelve  months,  and  the  hus- 
bandman looks  with  security  to  his  springtime  and  harvest, 
and  his  supply  of  water  is  sure. 

25th. — I  to-day  engaged  my  berth  on  board  the  Williaio 
Sharpies ;  I  am  told  that  Wednesday  will  be  my  last  day 
in  Australia,  but  last  days  with  mariners  are  as  little  to 
be  relied  on  as  "  the  last  nights  "  at  theatres. 
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February  26th. — ^I  hate  this  forenoon  been  present  at 
a  second  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  young  and  ambitious 
politicians  of  Australia  to  agree  in  their  memorial  to  Par- 
liament in  behalf  of  a  legislative  assembly.     I  do  not  re- 
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member  ever  to  have  been  at  any  public  meeting  in  my 
life  where  the  commencement  promised  such  alarming^  and 
unfavourable  results ;  indeed,  so  warm  was  the  discusaoa 
at  one  time,  that  I  fully  expected  the  opposing  partiis 
would  have  come  to  blows. 

Mr.  K said  some  clever  things,  and  caused  a  smile 

by  telling  the  meeting  they  were  apparently  scarcely  ripe 
for  free  representative  institutions,  and  concluded  hy  pro- 
posing, as  an  amendment,  that  the  Home  Goveminent 
should  be    requested  to  add  twelve  more   independent 

members  to  the  present  legislative  council.  Dr.  B ,  the 

ablest  supporter  of  the  Emancipist  party,  in  a  manly  com- 
posed address,  endeavoured  to  refute  Mr.  K.'s  view  that 
New  South  Wales  was  not  yet  in  a  position  for  the  change. 
I  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  this  gentleman's  ability,  and  of 
his  influence  with  the  Emancipist  body,  and  I  could  easUy 
believe  him  to  possess  both.  He  seemed  to  be  well  received 
by  all  parties,  and  sat  down  amidst  much  approbation. 

I  am  much  deceived  if  the  ultra  Tory  party  would  not 
willingly  accept  Mr.  K.'s  amendment,  rather  than  that 
form  of  franchise  which,  when  the  details  of  the  subject 
come  to  be  discussed,  is  likely  to  be  insisted  upon  by  the 

ultra  Liberal  section  of  Australia.     A  Captain  O , 

after  some  moderate  and  sensible  remarks,  proposed  that 
the  following  petition  should  be  adopted  :~ 

^To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  &c.,  &c.  The  humble  petition  of  the  under- 
signed members  of  council,  clergy,  magistrates,  land- 
holders, bankers,  merchants,  traders,  and  other  colonists 
of  New  South  Wales,  in  public  meeting  assembled  ; 

**  Sheweth,  1.  That  in  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales 
there  is  a  population  of  free  British  subjects,  whose 
numbers,  according  to  the  last  census,  exceeds  100,000 
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fsouls ;  and  that  nearly  one  half  of  this  population  is  con- 
crentrated  in  seventeen  townships,  the  remainder  being 
employed  in  agricultural,  pastoral,  and  maritime  pursuits. 
**  2.  That  the  aggregate  property  of  this  community, 
moveable  and  immoveable,  is  estimated  at  not  less  than 
thirty  millions  sterling,  and  the  annual  increase  thereof 
at  two  millions. 

^'  3.  That  your  petitioners  can    prove,  from   oflScial 
returns,  that  the  declared  value  of  their  imports   and 
exports  during    the  last  ten   years  exce^eds  twenty-two 
millions  sterling.     That  the  declared  value  of  the  direct 
trade  with  Great  Britain  within  that  period  exceeded  fifteen 
millions ;  that  the  number  of  vessels  entered  inwards  and 
outwards  was  7>300,  exhibiting  a  tonnage  of  almost  two 
millions  of  tons ;  that  the  number  of  vessels  arriving  from 
Great  Britain  was  900,  with  a  tonnage  of  370,000  tons, 
and  that  the  declared  value  of  imported  British  manufac- 
tures exceeds  ten  millions. 

"  4.  That  this  community  is  taxed  for  the  purposes  of 
government  at  an  average  yearly  rate  of  from  £3  to  £4 
per  head ;  the  revenue  of  last  year  having  amounted,  in 
round  numbers,  to  £350,000. 

'^5.  That,  besides  its  large  consumption  of  British 
manufactures,  and  its  extensive  employment  of  British 
shipping,  this  community  has,  within  the  last  five  years, 
relieved  Great  Britain  of  her  surplus  population  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  50,000  souls,  at  an  expense  to  the 
colonists  of  £1,000,000  sterling. 

**  6.  That,  notwithstanding  their  numbers,  their  wealth, 
the  extent  of  their  commerce,  and  the  amount  of  their 
revenue,  your  petitioners  have  no  control  over  their 
taxation,  and  no  voice  in  the  management  of  their  own 
afiairs;  inasmuch  as  they  have  no  representatives  chosen 
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by  themselves  in  their  local  legislature,  and  are  thus 
denied  the  exercise  of  that  right  which  every  Briton  ii 
accustomed  to  prize,  as  the  glory  of  his  country  and  the 
safeguard  of  her  liberties. 

"  7.  That  this  grievance  is  more  severely  felt  by  your 
petitioners  from  the  consideration  that  the  grounds  no 
longer  exist  upon  which  their  claim  to  representatiTe 
institutions  has  been  heretofore  denied ;  and  from  the 
further  consideration  that  this  great  constitutional  right 
has  been  accorded  to  other  British  colonies  whose  maturity 
for  its  exercise  is  at  least  equalled  by  that  of  the  commu- 
nity to  which  your  petitioners  belong. 

^^  Therefore  your  petitioners  humbly  pray  that  your 
honourable  House  will  be  pleased  to  take  the  premises  into 
consideration,  and  adopt  such  measures  as  to  your  honour- 
able House  may  seem  proper,  for  extending  to  the  colony  of 
New  South  Wales  that  form  of  representative  legislature  to 
which  it  is  constitutionally  entitled,  and  for  the  exercise  of 
which,  as  herein  before  shown,  it  is  now  so  fully  qualified. 

^*  And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  &c.  &c.*' 

This  petition  was  agreed  to  to-day  by  the  general  voice 
of  the  heads  of  both  the  leading  parties — Emancipist  and 
Exclusiouist,  Tory  and  Whig.     If  its  prayer  be  granted, 
the  result  would  be  a  free  representative  assembly  and  a 
total  change  of  the  form  of  government  in  the  colony.    I 
consider  myself  peculiarly  fortunate  in  being  present  at 
this  first  great  step  in  its  history.     This  is  not  the^nt 
attempt  to  compass  this  object,  nor  the  first  petition  that 
has  been  presented,  but  it  is  the  first  that  has  been  agreed 
to  upon  the  broad  ground  of  excluding  no  section  of  tiie 
Inhabitants  from  civil  rights ;  and,  as  the  leaders  of  both 
PABTIES    agreed  to  support   the  address,  I  have  little 
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cloubt  that  the  time  is  now  come  when  something  will  be 
4x>nceded  to  this  country  by  the  British  pariiament.     But 
I  should  not  be  surprised  were  I  to  learn  that  the  reply 
^was  in  unison  with  the  wishes  of  only  one  party ;  or  that 
such  conflicting  views  had  been  taken  regarding  the  details 
as  to  be  found  irreconcilable..    In  my  opinion  it  is  most 
probable  that  both  extremes  will  be  merged  in  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  present  form  of  government,  by  a  free  election 
of  an  increased  number  of  responsible  members  of  council. 
I  do  not  anticipate  that  any  opposition  can  be  made  at 
home  upon  the  score  of  the  small  amount  of  the  popula- 
tion.    Lower  Canada  had  only  a  population  of  90,000 
souls  when  it  obtained  similar   privileges;    and  Upper 
Canada  no  more  than  10,000  when  a  like  claim  was  made 
l>y  it  and  admitted.     And  when  Lord  Stanley  granted  a 
representative  government  to  Jamaica,  its  circumstances 
were  certainly  more  questionable,  as  to  fitness,  than  are 
those  of  Australia.     The  peculiar  description  of  the  popu- 
lation of  this  colony  has  hitherto,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
been  a  bar  in  the  way  of  such  alterations  as  are  prayed 
for.     But  I  do  not  apprehend  that  on  this  ground  any 
tenable  position  against  it  can    now  be  taken.     The 
proportions  of  emancipist  and  exclusionist,  bond  and  free, 
have  altogether  changed.     Out  of  the  whole  population  of 
the  colony — 130,866 — only  26,977  ar^  of  the  class  of  the 
proscribed.     In  1886  they  constituted  one-third  of  the 
whole  population ;  they  are  now  only  a  fifth ;  and,  from 
its  being  no  longer  a  penal  colony,  from  the  continual 
immigration,  and  the  births  that  take  place  in  the  colony, 
the  bond  or  emancipatist  party  must  in  a  few  years  sink 
into  an  inconsiderable  and  powerless  fraction.     Neither 
do  I  apprehend  any  refusal  upon  the  plea  of  deficiency  of 
wealth,  of  revenue,  or  of  expenditure.     The  revenue  for 
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1841  shows  an  amount  of  £6.  Ss.  5d.  per  head  over  the 
whole  free  population  of  the  colony,  while  the  expenditure 
was  £5.  Is.  9d.,  which  is  much  beyond  the  outlay  of  any 
community  in  the  world  having  a  similar  population.  In 
the  petition  itself  the  wealth  of  the  colony  is  recorded.  I 
fear  its  rejection  upon  political  grounds  alone,  and  I  shall 
probably  best  explain  my  view  by  quoting  the  petition 
read  and  seconded  in  the  first  meeting  by  the  mouth  of  the 
people^  Mr.  M*D : 

'*  To  the  Right  Honourable  and  Honourable  the  Com- 
mons of  Great  Britain,  in  Parliament  assembled : 

^^  The  humble  petition  of  the  undersigned  inhabitants 
of  New  South  Wales,  sheweth — 

^^  That  your  petitioners,  though  by  birth  entitled  to  all 
the  rights  of  free  British  subjects,  have  for  a  series  oi 
years  lived  under  a  government  over  which  they  have  no 
constitutional  controL 

''  That  petitions  have  for  several  years,  from  time  to 
time,  been  forwarded  from  this  colony  to  your  honourable 
House,  praying  for  a  legislative  assembly  based  on  the 
principle  of  popular  representation.  That  there  were 
urged  against  the  prayers  of  those  petitions  objections 
which  now  no  longer  exist  with  reference  to  this  colony ; 
nor  do  your  petitioners  believe  that  any  ground  can  now  be 
adduced  for  withholding  from  them  what  they  respectfully 
submit  is  their  undoubted  and  unalienable  birthright. 

*'  That  your  petitioners  are  taxed  annually  to  the  extent 
of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  in  the  levying  and  dis- 
tribution of  which  taxes  they  have  no  voice  or  control, 
either  direct  or  indirect, — the  legislature  of  this  colony 
being  composed  exclusively  of  the  servants  and  nominees 
of  the  Crown. 

''That  your  petitioners   submit  that   this  fiict  alone 
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establishes  the  existence  of  a  grieyance  too  heavy  to  be 
liome  in  silence  by  a  large  community  of  British  subjects, 
and  one  which  is  suflScient  to  enlist  in  their  favour  the 
sympathy  of  all  classes  of  their  fellow-countrymen. 

^  That  your  petitioners  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  insist 
upon  the  extent  of  their  population,  the  magnitude  of 
their  commerce,  and  the  amount  of  their  wealth,  believing, 
as  they  do,  the  claim  which  they  now  urge,  as  subjects  of 
the  British  empire,  is  paramount. 

*'  Your  petitioners,  therefore,  humbly  pray  that  your 
honourable  House  will  be  pleased  to  take  the  .above  pre* 
mises  into  your  consideration,  and  take  such  measures  as 
to  your  wisdom  may  seem  meet  for  conceding  to  the 
colony  of  New  South  Wales  a  representative  government 
as  nearly  similar  as  possible  in  its  form  and  spirit  to  that 
ivhich  they  have  been  accustomed  to  venerate  in  their 
father-land. 

"  And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  &c.'* 

I  do  not  conceive  that  any  government  would  withhold 
free  institutions  from  the  colony  upon  any  of  the  points 
I  have  alluded  to.  But  when  I  consider  some  of  the 
sentiments  propounded  in  the  last  petition ;  when  I  see 
that  it  emanates,  from  a  large  body  advocating  such  an 
amount  of  franchise  as  would  render  liberty  dangerous,  if 
it  did  not  even  make  it  degenerate  into  tyranny ;  when, 
also,  from  the  able  and  correct  analysis  of  the  population 
of  the  colony  lately  published  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  I  find 
that  there  are  four  thousand  four  hundred  persons  of  that 
grade  in  society  from  which  representatives  are  generally 
selected,  and  that  the  constituency  would  not  consist  of 
above  sixteen  thousand — ten  thousand  of  whom  are  of 
that  most  useful  and  respectable  class  who  live  by  the 

X  2 
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sweat  of  their  brow»  as  mechanics  or  labourers  ;  when  I 
reflect  upon  the  character  of  a  part  of  the  populatioo, 
which,  for  a  time  at  least,  must  have  certain  weight  in  as 
election ;  that  the  population  is  spread  over  a  wide  extent 
of  country ;  that  the  case  of  Australia  is  not  similar  to 
that  of  England,  where  the  great  proportion  of  the  soil 
is  occupied  by  tenantry,  enabling  the  proprietors  to  attend 
to  other  matters ;  and  when  I  consider  the  difficulty  that 
must  arise  in  getting  representatives  fitted  for  public  life, 
and  at  liberty  to  follow  such  occupations  in  Sydney,  away 
from  their  .property  and  pursuits,  as  they  must  be  for  half 
the  year ;  when  I  think  of  the  even  balance  of  the  leaders 
of  the  antagonist  parties,  and  of  the  nearly  equal  numbers 
of  the  various  religious  bodies :  I  confess  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  the  present  Grovemment  should  refuse  to  accede 
to  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  on  the  plea  of  its  opemng 
the  flood-gates  of  innovation,  and  endangering  the  peace 
of  the  community. 

It  will  be  diflScult,  I  fear,  for  such  as  framed  this  re- 
jected petition  to  part  with  abstract  principles  and  descend 
to  practical  possibilities ;  and  it  may  require  a  time,  a 
term  of  apprenticeship,  to  enable  them  to  learn  to 
sacrifice  animosities  of  caste  and  virulence  of  political 
feeling  at  the  shrine  of  public  good  ;  and  I  should  even 
be  apprehensive  that,  for  a  period  at  least,  what  was 
"  meant  for  mankind  *'  may  be  **  yielded  to  party/* 

I  cannot  imagine  that  the  opinions  expressed  either  by 
Sir  W.  Molesworth,  in  Parliament,  or  by  one  of  the  ablest 
prelates  in  the  empire.  Dr.  Whately,.  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
will  be  entertained  as  being  of  any  weight  in  this  question* 
The  views  of  the  former  were  the  result  of  incorrect  infor- 
mation ;  and  the  latter  has  been  satisfactorily  answered  by 
the  person  best  fitted  for  the  ofiice — his  brother,  the  Lord 
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Bishop  of  Australia.     All  general,  unqualified,  condemna- 
tory assertions  fall  short  of  their  aim ;  and  His  Grace  was 
wanting  in  his  usual  clear-sightedness  when  he   rashly 
declared,  **  that  no  seeds  of  morality  could  be  expected  to 
flourish  in  Australia,  and  that  no  energetic  exertions,  in 
form  of  improvement,  could  benefit  the  colony/'     Upon 
no  such  grounds  do  I  look  for  an  unfavourable  reply  to 
this  address.    The  Government  may  possibly  attach  weight 
to  some  of  the  other  difficulties  £  have  enumerated  ;  and^ 
looking  to  the  gradually  increasing  trade  under  the  present 
form  of  government-  despotic  though  it  may  be  called, 
and  irresponsible  to  the  colony  as  it  is — they  may  feel 
inclined  to  resist  the  sweeping  changes  proposed,  until  a 
larger  population  makes  it  less  hazardous, — until  time  shall 
have  tempered  down  the  bitter  remembrances  of  the  past, 
and  until  circumstances  render  it  more  imperatively  nece^ 
sary  and  eapedient 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  I  dwell  upon  this 
subject  longer  than  is  necessary.  But  I  consider  it  one  of 
such  important  consequence  to  this  country,  and  one  so 
intimately  connected  with  its  future  prosperity,  that  I  feel 
inclined  still  farther  to  pursue  it.  It  is  the  great  and  all- 
engrossing  topic  of  conversation  amongst  all  parties,  and 
13  very  colonist  is  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  in  the 
issue  of  the  struggle.  At  the  two  meetings  I  have 
attended,  the  two  opposite  principles  advocated,  though 
both  were  covered  under  the  cloak  of  great  moderation, 
were  ultra-Toryism  and  ultra-Radicalism.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  middle  class  in  the  colony  of  sufficient 
weight  to  take  a  leading  part ;  or  if  such  a  class  exists,  it 
appears,  at  present,  to  have  no  inclination  to  mix  itself  up 
in  public  matters.  The  property  of  the  colony  is  chiefly 
ia  the  hands  of  the  five  following  classes  of  persons : — the 
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expirees  or  old  convicts ;  the  descendants  of  convicts  ;  those 
fortunate  individuals  whose  fathers,  or  who  themselves, 
have  got  government  grants  through  favour,  or  have 
otherwise  acquired  property;  the  smaller  proprietors  of 
purchased  sections  of  land  within  the  boundaries ;  and  the 
squatters  beyond  the  boundaries ;  the  last  class  possesses 
probably  a  larger  amount  of  moveable  property  than  any 
other. 

The  first  class  of  proprietors  are  generally  illiterate  and 
totally  uneducated,  advancing  in  years,  and  as  unlikely  as 
they  are  unfitted  to  become  legislators.   Their  descendants, 
who  constitute  the  second,  will  probably  form  a  distinct 
body  of  electors,  and  also  furnish  the  extreme  gauche  o( 
any  assembly  that  may  be  chosen  in  New  South  Wales. 
The  third  class,  it  will  at  once  be  seen,  will  furnish  the 
.majority  of  the  Tory  side,  backed  by  a  portion   of  the 
storekeepers,  bankers,  and  professional  gentlemen.     Of  the 
fourth  class,  few  could  afford  to  be  elected,  thoug^h  ^ey 
might  elect ;  and  of  the  fifth,  though  from  education  and 
birth  better  qualified  than  any  others  for  the  duties  of 
members  of  a  legislative  assembly,  not  one  in  a  hundred 
would  accept  the  office,  as  being  altogether  incompatible 
with  their  residence  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  seat  of 
government,  and  the  requisite  attention  to  their  affairs. 
In  this  last  class  will  be  found  men  of  standing  and  educa- 
tion. But  they  would,  from  the  drcumstanceslhave  named, 
be  virtually  excluded  from  any  share  in  these  matters. 
Graduates  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin, 
are  scattered  through  the  bush ;  and  one  may  see  Cicero 
and  Euripides  lying  cheek  by  jowl  with  sheep-sheai^ 
bullock-whips,  and  constables'  fetters. 

Until,  therefore,  the  middle  classes,  similar  to  those 
which  form  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the  social  system  in 
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Sritaiii,  shall  have  grown  to  a  sufficient  numerical  strength 
in  Australia,  so  as  to  form  that  link,  without  which  no 
satisfactory  form  of  government  can  exist,  and  until  they 
feel  it  worth  their  while  to  interest  themselves  in  public 
iaflfairs,  I  should  say,  the  experiment  of  such  a  change 
would  not  be  unattended  with  risk.  The  upper  class,  such 
as  it  is,  and  its  opposite,  would  be  hrought  into  direct 
collision,  and  extreme  measures  for  a  time  might  be  the 
result. 

I  have  the  same  objection  to  any  legislative  body  in 

New  South  Wales,  having  unlimited  and  irresponsible 

power,  as  I  have  to  universal  suffrage  or  annual  assemblies, 

—to  an  oligarchy  as  to  a  democracy ;  and  it  does  not  appear 

to  me  how,  with  the  materials  at  present  existing,  both 

these  extremes  could  be  avoided,  were  the  prayer  of  the 

petition  now  forwarded  to  England  to  be  granted.     The 

aristocracy  of  wealth   (the   only  aristocracy  within  the 

boundaries  of  New  South  Wales,  and  the  only  class  that 

would  trouble  itself  with  legislation),  would  be  dissatisfied 

with  its   triumph   unless  accompanied  by  possession  of 

power ;  and  in  a  young  community  a  strong  bridle  would 

indeed  be  required  to  curb  its  curvettings,  while  the  great 

proportion  of  the  population  being  in  a  condition  of  inde* 

pendence,  although  not  themselves  desirous  of  command 

over  their  Jellows,  would  still  be  unwilling  to  be  com-» 

manded  by  them.     The  clash  and  conflict  would  be  serious. 

The  franchise  is  the  field  upon  which  the  battle  must  be 

fought — ^upon  that  would  depend  the  future  nature  of  the 

assembly  ;  and  I  know  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  say 

what  that  should  be,  as  to  the  qualification  both  of  the 

elected  and  the  electors.     To  place  the  elective  franchise 

80  low  as  five  pounds,  would,  from  all  I  can  learn,  lead  to 

the  introduction  of  voters  of  a  lower  class  even  than  that 
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sum  would  admit  in  Ireland ;  and  that  this  would  be  a 
mere  stepping-stone  to  universal  suffrage  is  past  a  doubt; 
while  to  raise  it  to  thirty  pounds,  would  cause  a  d^ree 
of  exclusion  that  would  not  be  tolerated^  and  iirould  tend 
to  continued  agitation.     Various  are  the  plans  talked  of 
for  creating  a  suitable  constitution.     Among  the  Tories  so 
high  a  rate  of  qualification  is  proposed  as  would  rend^  its 
l>eing  carried  impossible;  and  their  whole  scheme  is  indeed 
such  as  to  preclude  its  ever  being  agreed  to  by  their  oppo- 
nents ;  while  on  the  part  of  those  opponents,    the  most 
ultra-Radical  views  alone  will  suffice.     Some  of  the  former 
party  would  have  an  assembly  of  betwixt  thirty  and  forty 
members,  one-third  of  whom  should  be  chosen*  according 
to  some  mode  or  other,  by  the  Crown,  one-third  by  the 
householders,  and  one  by  the  landowners.     They  would 
portion  out  the  colony  into  divisions,  allow  every  five 
hundred  pounds  of  property  a  vote,  whether  by  land  or 
household.     Others  of  this  party  would  wish  two^fourtbff 
of  the  whole  to  be  named  by  the  landowners,  one-fourth 
by  the  Crown,  and  the  remaining  fourth  by  the  house- 
holders, with  not  less  than  a  five  hundred  pounds  qualifi- 
cation for  all ;  and  they  also  propose  that  there  should  be 
two  houses — ^an  upper  and  a  lower !     The  ultra-Liberals^ 
again,  talk  of  universal  suffrage  on  an  educational  qualifi- 
cation, embracing  every  male  of  twenty-one  that  can  read 
and  write ;  and  of  one  house  of  assembly.     Protection  of 
liberty,  and  life,  and  property,  are  assuredly  due  equally  to 
all  classes ;  but  it  is  not  accordant  with  common  sense  that 
one  possessed  of  a  large  stake  in  the  country  should  have 
no  more  power  in  electing  its  legislators  than  one  who  bar 
no  property  whatever;    nor  that  men  of  five   hundred 
poiuids,  who  may  remove  at  will,  should  have  the  same 
voice  in  the  government  of  their  country  as  those  who 
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liave  five  hundred  times  this  capital,  and  whose  legiti- 

xnately  acquired  possessions  afford  a  security  to  the  public 

t^hat  they  will  legislate  for  the  good  of  their  country,  and 

not  merely  for  their  own  advantage.     Neither  of  these 

plans,  it  appears  to  me,  can  be  carried  out.     Two  houses 

sure  unnecessary,  and  the  other  proposals  are  extreme. 

rrhere  are  no  materials  for  two  houses  in  Australia,  nor 

are  there  the  same  reasons  to  demand  a  second  house  that 

there  are  in  England,  where  old  established  privileges, 

rooted  in  the  constitution,  and  linked  both  with  church 

and  state,  render  its  continuance  expedient.      Who  are 

the  men  whose  position  in  society  in  New  South  Wales 

^ould  entitle  them  to  be  above  their  fellows,  and  of  the 

upper  house,  would  become  the    question:   and,  in  a 

purely  mercantile  community,  where  real  rank  is  not  to 

be  found,  as  in  the  old  country,  legislation,  even  if  it  could 

be  more  advantageously  carried  on  by  such  a  measure, 

would  be  neglected,  and  bitter  jealousy  would  thwart 

every  public  good. 

However  true  it  may  be,  that  there  is  no  rank  amongst 
the  embryo  legislators,  there  is  nevertheless  a  high,  a 
ludicrously  high  tone  of  aristocratic  feeling  about  the 
party  who  consider  themselves  the  distingu^,  which  is 
calculated  to  injure  their  cause ;  and  it  must  be  allowed 
that  I  only  state  the  truth,  however  unpalatable,  when  I 
say,  that  with  the  exceptions  I  have  named,  (the  squatters^ 
who  are  generally  of  the  higher  families  of  Great  Britain) 
few  in  Australia  have  any  heraldic  foundation  for  their 
assumed  position.  Wealth  they  have  certainly ;  and,  in 
fact,  the  effort  at  a  change  proceeds  almost  entirely  from 
them — the  heads  of  both  the  exclusionist  and  the  eman« 
cipatist  parties ;  the  former  from  a  wish  for  dominion^ 
the  latter  from  an  unwillingness  to  submit  to  that  domi* 
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nation  which  they  anticipate,  were  they  not  parties  to 
the  acts  done  in  assembly ;  and  an  unwillingness  also  to 
grant  power  of  which  they  do  not  partake.  The  talent 
of  the  day  is  on  the  emancipatist  side.  The  middle  dags, 
recognised  in  England  as  such,  have  very  few  represent- 
atives ;  and,  if  they  exist  at  all,  they  han^  aloof  bcm 
distrust  in  both  (as  one  gentleman  who  accounted  himself 
of  that  section  told  me),  from  a  consciousness  of  not 
belonging  to  the  one,  and  a  fear  of  being  considered  of 
the  other. 

From  all  these  peculiarities    in    the  present   state  of 
society  and  property  in   Australia,  although    municipal 
institutions  may  be  desirable  in  towns,  and  practicable 
possibly  without  injury  to  the  tranquillity  or  well-being 
of  the  community,   and   may  be  good  stepping-stones 
towards  other  privileges,  it  still  does  appear  to  me  that 
the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  an  alteration  in  the  form 
of  its  government,  so  entire  and  sweeping  as  the  con- 
templated representative  legislative  assembly,  and   that 
the  safety  of  the  country,  its  private  interests,  as  well  as 
its  public  welfare,  would  be,  for  some  time  to  come,  much 
better  secured  by  some  less  violent  change ;  which,  while 
it  guarded  against  the  present  evil  of  irresponsible  coun- 
cillors, might,  at  the  same  time,  lay  a  foundation  for  moie 
enlarged  privileges  at  a  future  day.     The  present  govern- 
ment is  certainly  in  many  points  objectionable,  both  in  its 
constitution  and  in  its  privileges.     The  Governor  is  aided 
and  controlled,  it  is  assumed,  bv  fifteen  councillors,  all  of 
whom,  however,  are  in  fact  named  by  the  Crown,  and  some 
of  whom  are  actually  officials  of  the  Government.    Tfae 
Governor  is  president,  and  generally  presides  at  all  the 
sittings.     His  power  is,  from  the  nature  of  this  councili 
very  great — too  great,  possibly,  in  some  respects;  while  in 
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others  be  is  a  mere  instrument  of  the  authorities  in  Down* 
ing-8treet.  The  debates  are  held  with  doeed  doors,  and 
neither  governor  nor  council  are  amenable  to  the  colony 
for  their  acts  or  advice.  Even  this  form  of  govern* 
ment,  objectionable  as  it  may  be,  was  arrived  at  very 
gradually. 

During  Greneral  Macquarie's  governorshipi  which  termi- 
nated in  1821,  New  South  Wales  was  a  mere  penal  settle- 
inentt  and  was  treated  as  such.     Sir  Thomas  Brisbane 
succeeded  General  Macquarie,  and  his  accession  to  office 
ivas  the  first  dawn  of  freedom  in  Australia.      Though 
there  never  was  any  restriction  of  the  press,  there  was  till 
then  only  a  government  press  in  the  colony,  which  in 
effect  was  the  same  thing ;  another  was  established,  and 
opinion  became  free.     Legal  courts  were  constituted,  and 
jury  trial  in  civil  causes,  the  palladium  of  British  liberty, 
was  granted.     A  legislative  council  was  instituted,  only 
consisting  of  four  members,  however,  all  of  whom  were 
civil  officers  of  the  colony,  and  altogether  irresponsible. 
This  was  still  a  pure  o/i^gvzrc^fca/ government,  but  it  was 
a  prodigious  step  in  advance,  and  under  the  enlightened 
and  humane  rule  of  that  gallant  officer,  the  colony  was 
prosperous,  and,  comparatively  speaking,  contented. 

The  next  governor  was  Sir  Ralph  Darling.  The  only 
difference  in  the  constitution  that  was  introduced  during 
Ms  rule,  was  the  increase  of  the  number  of  councillors 
from  four  to  six,  only  three  of  whom  were  to  be  connected 
with  government,  and  the  other  three  were  to  be  private 
individuals.  Still,  however,  the  whole  six  were  named 
by  the  Crown,  and  therefore  the  nature  of  the  government 
was  unaltered ;  but  it  was  another  step  towards  a  con- 
stitutional government.  Subsequently,  in  1828,  I  believe^ 
under  General  Darlingfs  sway,  the  legislative  council  was 
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changed  to  its  present  number,  not  exceeding  fifteen,  nor 
fewer  than  ten ;  and  an  executive  council,  with  similar 
authority  and  functions  as  the  privy  council  at  home,  was 
appointed.  The  whole  are  still,  as  formerly,  nominees  of 
the  Crown.  The  last  governor  was  Sir  Richard  Bourke, 
who  took  the  helm  in  1831.  I  do  not  know  that  any 
alteration  of  consequence  was  introduced  during  his 
royalty,  except  the  re-introduction  of  trial  by  jury, 
had  been  suspended  during  the  reign  of  his  predecessor. 
But  great  changes  and  improvements  were  made  in 
the  internal  discipline  of  the  colony,  and  Sir  Richard 
Bourke  retired  from  the  administration  of  affairs  with  the 
special  approbation  of  the  liberal  party  of  New  South 
Wales. 

Matters  have  remained  in  statu  quo  since  the  arrival  of 
the  present  governor.  Sir  George  Oipps ;  but  agitation  has 
been  at  work,  and  has  resulted  in  the  two  petitions  I  have 
quoted,  and  in  the  more  limited  and  gradual  amelioration 
of  affairs,  suggested  by  Mr.  K —  and  his  friends. 
.    Judging  from  the  slow  and  cautious  pace  at  which  the 
colony  has  hitherto  progressed  towards  the  acquisition  of 
privileges  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  parent  state, 
and  looking  to  the  gradual  advancement  in  its  moral  and 
commercial  career,  one  is  forcibly  struck,  not  only  with 
the  wisdom  of  the  process,  but  also  with  the  consistency 
of  the  results ;   and,    however  opposed  the  doctrine    of 
Festina  lente  may  be  to  the  wishes  of  the  sanguine  and 
ambitious,  the  past  appears  to  dictate  to  the  present  and 
the  future  the  only  safe  course  of  procedure. 

Such  views  will,  I  doubt  not»  be  considered  as  tempo- 
rizing only ;  and  he  will  be  deemed  at  once  presumptuous 
and  short-sighted  who  dares  to  insinuate  the  unfitness  of 
the  people  for  such  a  change  as  is  contemplated^  or  the 
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expediency  of  interposing  one  single  step  more  betwixt 
the  outstretched  arm  and  the  glittering  bauble ;  but,  at 
the  hazard  of  both,  I  humbly  record  my  opinion,  that  in 
that  intermediate  step  is  based  the  safety  and  the  happi-« 
ness  of  the  colony. 

As  a  preparatory  measure,  then,  towards  the  remedy 
now  craved — which  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  only  cure 
for  all  the  evils  of  Australia,  and  for  which  they  conceive 
themselves  at  present  quite  fitted — I  would,  Jbr  a  time, 
remodel  the  present  form  of  government  as  follows : — The 
members  of  council  I  would  increase  to  at  least  thirty, 
freely  chosen  by  the  colonists,  exclusive  of  official  mem- 
bers, nominees  of  the  Crown ;  their  debates  I  would  open 
to  the  public  as  at  home ;  the  governor  should  cease  to 
sit  in  council  as  president ;  the  initiatory  privilege  should 
extend  to  the  freely  elected  members  as  well  as  to  the 
official ;  and  the  supplies  and  all  taxation  should  be  voted 
by  the  whole  assembly,  as  in  England. 

Even  these  may  be  conceived  violent  innovations :  but 
a  change  is  requisite,  and  they  are  far  short  of  the  altera- 
tions demanded,  and  would  not  long  since  have  been 
gladly  grasped  at  by  one  of  the  parties  in  New  South 
Wales,  if  not  by  both.  In  the  words  of  an  amiable  and 
talented  colonial  writer,  some  years  ago :  **  These  changes 
would  be  a  decided  step  in  advance,  and  a  good  preparative 
for  the  further  extension  of  the  representative  principle, 
which  the  colony,  it  is  hoped,  may.  at  the  expiration  of 
that  period  be  in  a  state  to  receive  with  advantage/'* 

*  Whilst  this  journal  was  being  written,  on  my  passage  from  Australia  to 
India  m  the  months  of  May  and  June,  1842,  Lord  Stanley  was  engaged  in 
preparing  the  new  constitution  for  Australia,  as  agreed  upon  by  Government ; 
and  when  I  reached  London,  in  August  of  that  year,  and  my  MS.  was 
shown  to  his  Lordship  by  the  gentleman  to  whom  this  volume  is  dedicated. 
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From  the  alteraiions  in  goyeroment,  the  mind  natu- 
rally turns  to  those  requiring  themf  and  to  that  portion 
of  the  public  in  particular,  which,  when  the    passage 
above  quoted  was  written,   was   not   conceived    admis- 
sible as  a  body  into  the  deliberations  of  the  colonists. 
The  emancipist  party,  from  the  causes  already  assigned, 
have  now  ceased  to  be  of  any  very  great  weight,  but  they 
are  still  a  firmly   united  and  extremely  wealthy  body ; 
and  the  time  is  not  yet  arrived  when  they  can  be  either 
slighted  or  neglected  in  public  matters.     In  consequence 
of  a  certain  description  of  legislation  during  the  earlier 
days  of  the  colony,  their  star  was  long  in  the  ascendant, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  governors  acted  as  if  the  sole  object 
they  had  in  view  was  their  advancement-      They  held 
offices  of  trust  and  responsibility,  obtained  grants  of  land 
without  much  reference  to  character,  and  ultimately  had 
convicts  assigned  to  them  as  servants  and  labourers.     In- 
stead of  the  commission  of  crime  being  thought  any 
disqualification,  or,  as  in  the  sister  colony  of  America,  the 
criminal  being  looked  upon  as  the  enemy  of  his  race,  and 
denounced  by  his  countrymen,  the  offences  of  the  emanci- 
pist seemed  for  a  time  to  secure  to  him  in  Australia  a 
haven  of  rest,  and  the  means  of  acquiring  unbounded 
wealth.     So  early  as  1821,  there  were  no  less  than  3,478 
families  of  emancipated  convicts,  whose  joint  possessions 
were  as  follows : — 251,000  acres  in  pasture  ;  S  4,769  bctca 
in  cultivation ;    2,447  horses;    59»466  cattle;    168,960 
sheep ;  25,000  swine ;  2,778  houses ;  15  decked  vessels  ; 
£300,000  vested  in  trade;  the  whole  being  worth,  as 

his  Lordship's  matured  legislation  on  the  subject  was  past  the  Cape,  on  its 
way  to  Sydney. 

I  cannot  help  being  agreeably  surprised,  therefore,  in  finding  that  whilst  in 
total  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  that  constitution,  my  views  should  have  been 
so  much  in  unison  with  it. 
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Stated  by  Mr.  Wentworth,  £1,562,201  sterling!     This 
was  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  days  of  the 
mercantile  existence  of  the  colony  were  scarcely  begun,  and 
the  export  of  its  staple  commodity — wool — was  below 
100,000  lbs.,  while  last  year  the  quantity  exported  amount- 
ed to    10,000,000  lbs.     On  a  fair  calculation,  therefore, 
allowing  both  for  the  unprecedented  prosperity  of  Austra- 
lia during  the  last  twenty  years,  the  habits  of  accumulation 
of  these  persons,  and  the  enormous  individual  fortunes  of 
some  of  them,  ranging  from  £100,000  to  £500,000,  I 
am  confident  that  I  am  beneath  the  true  amount  whea 
I  rate  the  present  possessions  of  themselves  and  their 
descendants  at  ten  millions  sterling — the  third  part  of  thcf 
total  property  of  the  colony.     That  this  enormous  sum. 
was  originally  gained  by  means  which  could  only  exist  in 
a  state  of  society  such  as  the  country  then  presented,  is 
clear.    Commissioner  Bigge,  in  his  report  upon  the  state 
of  the  colony  during  the  time  of  Macquarie's  government, 
says,  **  The  convict  creed  was,  that  it  was  a  convict  colony, 
established  for  their  benefit,  and  had  been  brought  into  its 
present  state  of  prosperity  by  their  means ;  that  no  title 
to  property  in.  New  South  Wales  was  considered  to  be  so 
good  or  just  as  that  which  had  been  derived  through  the 
several  gradations  of  crime,  conviction,  servitude,  etnahei-» 
pation,  and  grant/'  "But,*'  observes  a  very  clever  writer,  a 
leader  of  the  emancipist  body,  *'  these  days  are  past ; — ^ 
where  is  the  mistress  kept  by  the  more  influential  classes  of 
our  community  for  the  double  purpose  of  love  and  lucre  ? 
One  moment  tbe  retailer  of  tea,  sugar,  rum,  and  tobacco ; 
the  next,  the   ebriate  solace  of  her  ebriate  mate.     In 
short,  where  is  the  chaotic  dissolution  of  manners  that  once 
and  so  long  prevailed  ?**  These  things  are  past  and  gone ; 
and  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  the  fortunes  of  many  of  the 
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ezclusioDists  tfaemsel^res  were  not  acquired  by  the  purest 
means ;  close  contracts,  the  gin  or  rum-shop,  embarrass- 
ments wilfully  created  by  insidious  loans  and  ejectments, 
and  other  crooked  paths,  were  used  equally  by  both  parties, 
bond  and  free. 

The  first  thing  that  raised  the  emancipists  to  any 
importance  as  a  body,  was  their  establishment  of  a  bank 
during  the  government  of  General  Macquarie,  called  the 
Bank  of  New  South  Wales ;  which  effected  a  change  not 
only  in  their  position,  but  likewise  in  the  affairs  of  the 
colony.     Hitherto  rum  had  been  one   of  the  principal 
standards  of  value :   it  then  ceased  to  be  so :    discount- 
ing at  usurious  rates  in  Spanish  dollars,  which  were  an 
admitted  medium  of  currency,  also  ceased  in  a  great  mea- 
sure ;   and  bank  notes,  issued  upon  undoubted  property, 
became  the  circulating  medium.     The  emancipists  imme- 
diately took  their  places  in  the  community  as  the  main- 
springs of  its  prosperity;    and  from   that  period   ibey 
continued  to  increase  in  importance  and  wealth  for  many 
years.     Another  of  the  great  benefits  they  conferred  upon 
the  country^  was  their  liberal  support  of  some  of  its  best 
charities :  and  the  value  of  their  previous  services  to  the 
state,  in  the  shape  of  compulsory  labour,  can  only  be  duly 
estimated  by  all  the  stranger  in  Australia  sees  around  him 
in  town  and  country.     They  are  now  fast  merging  in  the 
general  mass  of  citizens.   The  evil  that  they  have  done  the 
land  of  their  fathers,  and  that  of  their  banishment,  is  in 
some  degree  past,  while  their  good  acts  will  live  after  them. 

Some  curious  cases  have  occurred  in  this  town  of  d 
thorough  change  of  character  being  effected  in  convicts 
by  proper  treatment — a  treatment  strict,  but  not  harsh-— 
humane,  but  still  in  perfect  accordance  with  their  sentence. 
One  inan,  whose  name  is  in  every  one's  mouth  in  Sydney 
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^wheie  any  sale  is  to  be  effected,  or  any  purchase  to  be 
made,  bad  an  unfortunate  defect  in  bis  vision,  wbieb  pre* 
vented  him  from  clearly  distingiiisfaing  between  his  own 
property  and  that  of  others,  and  he  was  twice  convicted  and 
twice  imprisoned — once  in  this  colony,  and  once  in  Norfolk 
Island.  On  being  asked  how  he  acquired  his  fortune,  he 
replied,  ^  Why,  I  found  I  never  did  well  till  I  became  an 
honest  man,  and  so  I  thought  it  better  to  adapt  the  charac-^ 
ter;  and  money  has  never  been  out  of  my  pocket  since/' 
A  Captain  C,  who  was  long  in  the  habit  of  conveying  out 
convicts  from  England,  was  stopped  by  a  respectable- 
looking,  well-dressed  man,  in  Sydney,  who,  accosting  him 
by  his  name,  said,  ^*  How  do  you  do,  sir  ?  It  is  long  since 
we  met,  and  I  dare  say  you  will  not  know  me.    You  may 

Temember  J G ^  whom  you  brought  out  in  your 

«hip  as  a  convict  in  18 — ;  whom  afterwards  you  took  as 
your  servant,  and  who  robbed  your  house ;  and  whom  you 
then  had  transported  a  second  time.  I  am  that  man,  sir; 
and  I  owe  it  to  that  punishment  that  I  am  now  able  to 
ask  you  if  you  have  any  fat  cattle  or  sheep  for  sale  ?  I  am 
in  business  now,  and  have  been  since  my  time  was  served; 
and  I  can  pay  you  ready  money.*'  The  captain  dealt  with 
his  quondam  prisoner,  and  was  punctually  paid ! 

There  are  some  persons  in  this  colony  under  the  cloud 
of  banishment ;  others,  under  the  odium  of  their  fathers' 
delinquency ;  there  are  men  of  the  highest  rank,  in  one  or 
two  cases,  indeed,  the  sons  of  noblemen.  Few,  very  few^ 
even  of  these  dite^  whose  crimes  are  not  considered  as  such 
by  society,  though  the  law  holds  them  to  be  so,  have  been 
admitted  into  respectable  circles.  Caste  in  Hindostan  is 
not  more  rigidly  regarded  than  it  is  in  Australia :  the  bond 
and  free,  emancipist  and  exdusionist,  seldom  associate 
t(^etber  familiarly ;  indeed,  the  mode  of  life  of  the  gene- 
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rality,  even  of  the  more  wealthy  of  the  einancipist8»  wai 
suchr  in  certain  instances,  as  to  exclude  them  from  femak 
society,  and  from  family  intercourse  with  the  other  clas& 
They  have  splendid  houses,  handsome  carriages  (after  tiie 
taste  of  Sydney),  fine  shops^  and  large  balances  at  the 
bank ;  their  children  are  sent  to  the  colleges  ef  England, 
and  their  daughters'  fortunes  get  them  husbands  from 
among  the  free.  But  there  is,  as  yet,  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  their  intercourse  with  the  unspotted,  and  a 
galling  barrier  of  exclusion  betwixt  them  and  the  circles  in 
which  they  so  much  wish  to  mingle. 

When  one  reflects  upon  the  history  of  this  colony,  it  can 
scarcely  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  find  that  the  rate  of 
crime  is  infinitely  beyond  what  prevails  in  any  other  civi- 
lized state.     Dr.  Laing,  in  his  Travels  in  Sweden,  gives 
a  fearful  account  of  the  prevalence  of  vice  there ;    and  his 
statement,  and  that  of  Colonel  Forsal,  nearly  correspond 
with  reference  to  the  crime  of  the  different  states  of  Europe 
and  America.     It  is  lamentable  indeed  to  perceive  that  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  her 
colony  of  New  South  Wales,  stand  so  low  in  the  scale  of 
morality.    But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  where  one 
country  has  a  better  and  more  eflicient  police  than  another, 
the  number  of  convictions  being  greater  does  not  prove 
that  the  former  is  more  demoralized  than  the  other,  wbeiv  « 
large  proportion  of  the  crimes  which  are  committed  remain 
unpunished  and  unrecorded. 


United  States  of  America, 

Wales 

Denmark 

Sweden 

Scotland 

England 

Ireland 

New  South  Wales  . 


ofiender  in  every  S,500  persons, 

ditto  2,920 

ditto  1,700        „ 
ditto  490        M 

ditto  i,iao 

ditto  740        „ 

ditto  493 

ditto  22 !       ., 
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Admitting  that  tiiese  numbers  are  not  perfectly  accurate^ 
and  that  some  commitments  may  have  been  represented  as 
convictions^  still  the  result  is  so  fearful  that  one  naturally 
endeavours  to  ascertain  the  cause»  and  to  seek  the  remedy : 
both  appear  to  me  to  be  included  in  one  wcH'd*— education. 
The  want  of  it  in  England  and  Ireland  is  the  cause  i  its 
extension  will  be  the  remedy. 

For.  the  credit  of  New  South  Wales  it  is  right  to  add,  that 

the  bqnd  are  liable  to  punishment  for  offences  which  are 

not  hdd  as  crimes  in  other  countries, — such  as  untruth^ 

impertiuence,  &c. ;  all  which  are  induded  in  this  list   The 

summary  committals  of  local  magistrates  also  are  included 

in  New  South  Wales,  but  not,  it  is  supposed,  in  the  others. 

France  is  not  named ;  but  from  a  quotation  of  M.  Lieber, 

from  the  ^*Compte  gdn6ral  de  I'Administration  de  la  Justice 

Criminelle,'*  it  appears  that  in  1837  there  was  1  offender  for 

every  174  persons :  add  the  committals  before  magistrates 

for  examination,  and  summary  punishments  in  the  galleys, 

and  it  will  appear  that  the  amount  of  crime  in  France  is 

fully  equal  to  what  is  said  to  prevail  in  New  South  Wales. 

Property  and  life,  however,  are  comparatively  secure  in 

France;   and  her  crime  may  be  accounted  for  by  her 

having  no  penal  colony^  and  by  her  very  complete  records  of 

crime*    France  is  a  country  less  densely  pec^led,  less  com* 

merciaU  less  manufacturing  than  England ;  and,  maintain* 

ing  a  careful  watch  over  the  whole  subject  of  jurisprudekice^ 

without  any  transportation  or  assignment  system ;  and  yet 

her  amount  of  recorded  crimes  suipteses  that  of  England 

as..4  to  1»  being  in  the  same  proportion^  or  nearly  so,. that 

the  .crimes  of  England  surpass  those  of  the  United  States 

of  Axoferica. .  One  would  infer,  with  the  anonymous  author 

I  have  before  quoted,  '*  that  transportation  and  assignment 

could  not  be  ao  pr^judidal^to  the  community  as  all(^d.'\ 

T   2 
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In  the  matter  of  education,  England  and  her  oolonies 
are  in  the  rear  of  almost  all  other  countries.  ^*  Forward !" 
is  her  motto  in  war :  how^  is  it  she  cannot  assume  a  be- 
coming position  in  the  nobler  arts  of  peace  ?  Mr.  Mac- 
arthur,  in  his  work  upon  New  South  Wales,  published  in 
18379  quoting  from  the  reports  of  Thomas  Vardon,  Eaq^ 
Librarian  of  the  House  of  Commons  (Parliamentary 
Papers,  18S4-6),  says,  that  the  respective  proportions  of 
the  number  of  children  attending  schools,  to  the  aggr^^te 
amount  of  population  in  some  of  the  chief  European  States 
and  in  some  of  the  United  States  of  America,  are  as 
follows : — 

England I  in  15 

Aufltm 1  in  IS 

Scotland 1  in  lO 

Smtzerland 1  in    8 

Pruana,  Bavaria,  Norway,  and  Sweden 1  in     7 

Netherlands  .        .        .        •        .        .        .lind 

Massachusetts,  Maine,  Connecticut I  in    5 

New  York  State  (United  States) 1  in    S^ 

New  South  Wales,  population  77,361  (1887),  one-third  to  be  >  .  .    ^^n  r 
deducted  as  convicts «)'''' 

The  above  needs  no  comment. 

Education,  to  which  the  Australians,  above  every  other 
people,  ought  especially  to  look,  for  the  future  greatness 
of  their  country,  for  its  respectability  and  its  character^ 
-and  which,  aided  by  time,  can  alone  throw  the  mantle  of 
oblivion  over  the  past,  is  now,  however,  anxiously  sought 
for ;  but  the  funds  and  means  for  this  object  are  inade- 
quate ;  and  it  would  be  infinitely  more  advantageous  to 
New  South  Wales  were  its  energies,  at  the  present  day, 
directed  in  this  qiiarter,  instead  of  being  employed  in 
hatching  schemes  of  government.  The  public  institu- 
tions are,  however,  pretty  numerous :  the  chief  ones  are 
the  Australian  and  Sydney  schools,  honoured  with  the 
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name  of  coUegeii :  these  are  both  distinguished  seminaries,: 
&s  respects  the  general  management  and  the  ability  of 
some  of  the  masters ;  they  are  differently  constitutedi  but 
both  respectably  supported.     Dr.  Lang  is  principal  of  the 
former,  and  Sir  John  Jamieson  president  of  the  latter. 
Many  of  the  supporters  of  the  one  last  mentioned  are  of 
the  emancipist  party,  and  it  is  rather  looked  upon  as  their 
peculiar  school ;    several  members  of  the  direction,  how- 
ever, are  not  of  that  body.     There  are  normal  schools  and 
various  other  seminaries,  both  Protestant  and   Roman 
Catholic.    The  latter  church  has  eight,  and,  with  its  usual 
exemplary  zeal,  has  pushed  them  into  every  comer  of  the 
colony.      The  Presbyterians  have  six  in  Sydney,  with 
several  in  various  other  towns.      The  Wesleyans  have 
seven  in  the  colony  altogether ;    the  Episcopalians  six  in 
Sydney,  with  others  throughout  the  country  in  different 
districts.     In  short,  though  the  supply  is  still  much  below 
what  it  ought  to  be,  and  inadequate  to  the  demand,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  in  every  quarter,  and  on  every 
opportunity,  great  desire  is  evinced  for  the  furtherance  of 
this  grand  stepping-stone  to  the  future  fame  of  Australia. 
I  must,  however,  confess  that  there  is  still  great  room  and 
necessity  for  renewed  exertions,  both  in  town  and  country ; 
and  the  Protestant  population  will  do  well  to  imitate 
their  Roman  Catholic  brethren  in  their  exertions  on  behalf 
of  the  rising  generation. 

Much  doubt  has  arisen  as  to  the  propriety  of  Lord 
Glenelg's  permission,  or  rather  order,  to  institute  schools 
in  Sydney  on  the  Irish  principle ;  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
it  was  a  wise  act,  as  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  lower 
classes  is  Papist.  A  little  of  the  truth  may  lead  to  the 
ultimate  knowledge  of  the  whole ;  and  instruction  in  the 
ground-work  of  education,  reading  and  writing,  is  the 
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moAt  powerful  engine  that  the  Protestant  can  use ;  eui- 
dsity  is  one  of  the  foremost  tendencies  of  the  human  mind^ 
and  mystery  ever  creates  it  (rive  the  youth  of  the  day 
this*' place  to  stand  on'^-^^ducatum-^-md  though  tfaey 
may  not  ^*  lifl;  the  world,"  they  will  assuredly  more  readily 
lift  from  their  own  eyes,  at  least,  any  veil  with  which 
ignorance  or  priestcraft  envelbpes  them. 

The  number  of  the  chief  religious  parties  in  Sydney,  in 
1841,  were  as  follows : — 


ReHgion. 

Persons. 

In  each  1000. 

Proportk 

Episcopalians  . 

16,505 

551 

1,225^ 

Presbyterians 

3,111 

104 

110 

Roman  Catholics 

8,126 

271 

372 

Other  Protestants 

880 

29 

30 

Weslejans 

827 

28 

28 

Jews    .... 

462 

15 

16 

Mahomedans  and  Pagans 

62 

2 

1,000 

2 

Total 

29,973 

? 
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During  the  last  thirteen  years  the  increase  of  Roman 
Catholics^  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  in  Sydney,  has 
exceeded  that  of  Protestants  by  twelve  per  cent.;  through 
out  the  whole  colony,  however,  the  case  is  different ;  the 
increase  of  Protestants  has  exceeded  that  of  Catholics  by 
forty-six  per  cent.     This  result  is  at  once  easily  accounted 
for,  and  worthy  of  serious  consideration  with  Australians. 
The  lower  Irish  marry  in  Sydney,  or  settle  there  with 
their  wives  on  their  arrival,  being  employed  in  all  the 
lower  callings  of  life ;    whereas  in  the  bush,  the  married 
couples  with  families  are  not  liked,  and  most  of  the  shep- 
herds are  single  men.   The  overflowings  of  the  increase  in 
towns,  however,  will  in  time  overspread  the  country;  nt  pre* 
sent  they  amount  to  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  free 
population  of  the  capital ;  and  to  assimilate  the  character  of 
the  masses  to  that  of  the  same  classes  at  home,  it  will 
be  desirable  to  have  a  large  infusion  of  British  blood 
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speedily  introduced ;  wbile,  for  the  improvement  of  M, 
tJie  well  of  educoHan  should  be  kept  ever  open  for  all  to 
drink  of  it. 

.  The  monetary  affairs  of  the  colony  are  managed  through 
^he  medium  of  six  banks — ^the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales, 
the  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  the  Bank  of  Australasia* 
the  Commercial  Bank,  the  Sydney  Bank,  and  the  Bank 
of  Australia :  the  whole  are  considered  sound  and  safe 
establishments.      The    only   banks    possessing  charters, 
granted  by  the  queen  in  council,  are  the  Bank  of  Aus* 
tralasia  and  the  Union  Bank  of  Australia.     The  notes  of 
both  these  are  payable  in  London,  at  the  head  offices 
there ;  and  any  one  wishing  to  bring  capital  to  this  coun- 
try  cannot  adopt  a  safer  mode  than  by  depositing  their 
funds  in  either,  and  taking  bills  upon  Sydney.     Silver, 
to  any  amount,  is  a  legal  tender  in  the  colony,  and,  gene* 
rally  speaking,  all  the  banks  refuse  to  give  gold,  though, 
to  accommodate  their  customers,  they  occasionally  do  so  to 
a  small  amount,  and  the  more  readily  if  gold  has  been 
deposited  by  the  party.     The  Commercial  Bank  is  under- 
stood to  have  the  largest  circulation  of  notes :  its  capital 
is  400,000/. ;  and  it  has  two  agents  in  Britain,  the  London 
Joint  Stock  Bank  and  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland. 
The  Bank  of  Australasia  is  said  to  be  about  to  increase 
its  capital  from  400,000/.  to  900,000/.,  although  one  of 
the  latest  established  here.    It  is,  perhaps,  the  best  known 
in  other  countries,  having  agendes  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  with  the  exception  of  America.     Its  interest  on 
current  accounts  is  four  per  cent. ;  on  deposits  payable  on 
ten  days'  notice,  it  allows  five  per  cent. ;  at  three  months' 
notice,  seven  per  cent. ;   it  discounts  bills,  of  not  more 
than  one  hundred  days,  at  ten  per  cent. ;  on  more. than  a 
hundred  days,  at  twelve  per  cent.     The  Sydney  Banking 
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Company  is  a  very  recent  establishment;  its  nonuDil 
capital  is  1,000,000/.,  in  50,000  shares,  of  802.  each. 
It  is  understood,  in  Australia,  to  have  an  excellent  busi- 
ness, and  to  be  one  of  the  most  liberal  as  to  its  dealings. 

There  has  also  been  established  for  some  time  a  savings 
bank,  perhaps  the  most  useful  of  the  whole.      It  is  said  to 
be  exceedingly  well  managed,  and  is  as  exact  and  true  an 
index  of  the  state  of  the  operatives  in  Sydney,  as  Mr. 
Adie's  sympisometer  is  of  the  state  of  the  atmosphere* 
Amidst  the  very  great  distress  that  certainly  exists,  the 
distrust,  and  want  of  command  of  money  that  there  has 
lately  been  among  those  engaged  in  trade,   as   well  as 
amongst  the  proprietors,  stockholders,  and  storekeeperB^ 
the  state  of  this  savings  bank  is  an  incontrovertible  proof 
that  the  energies  of  the  country  are  not  altogether  pro- 
strated or  paralysed,  or  its  expenditure  at  a  stand.      Last 
Saturday  evening  there  was  deposited,  by  the  class  I  have 
named,  no  less  a  sum  than  950/.,  and  as  much  as  1,500/. 
have  been  lodged  there  in  one  evening.  It  is  opea  for  these 
deposits  every  Saturday  after  the  hours  of  labour,  and  one 
little  boy  has  presented  himself  at  the  door  with  his  shil- 
ling every  week  for  some  time  past.     There  are  the  seeds 
here,  I  doubt  not,  of  some  future  Samuel  Terry,  who  left 
behind  him  half  a  million  sterling,  the  result  of  unceasing 
accumulation.    This  admirable  institution  was  established 
about  ten  years  ago ;  the  governor  is  president,  the  colo- 
nial secretary  vice-president,  and  some  of  the  members  of 
council  and  other  wealthy  and  respectable  individuals  ar^ 
trustees. 

The  following  abstract  of  the  monetary  state  of  the 
colony  in  1841,  as  compared  vrith  1838,  drawn  up  by  my 
acquaintance,  Mr.  Gregson,  from  the  returns  of  the  circu- 
lations of  the  colonial  banks,  bills  under  discount,  &c.> 
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vnM  at  once  show  tbe  true  state  of  pecuniary  matters  in 
this  country,  and  also  the  magnitude  of  the  business  trans- 
^^<^1^»  together  with  its  prodigious  increase  (whether  bene- 
ficial to  the  community  or  not  is  another  thing),  in  the 
short  space  of  three  years  and  three  months. 


Bavks. 

New  Aonth  Wale»      . 
Australia  ..... 
CommercUil      •     .     • 
AofttrsdaslA     .... 
Union  Bank      .     .    • 
Sydnoy  Bank    .     .     . 

Slat  MaECH,  1841.                          SlctDBCBMBBB,  1887. 

NocwlB 
Circulation 

'S& 

Billa  dU- 
ooontMl  Mid 
tkcuritlM 
b«ld. 

NotM. 

SpMia. 

BUIa. 

31637 
25162 
63544 
53370 
27706 
17691 

dB 

85041 
23097 
57651 
87607 
69086 
16401 

39O701 
387815 
487877 
658891 
455667 
178170 

26209 
26424 
45946 
16751 

78809 
40041 
42672 
20617 

267596 
239272 
295860 
161548 

219010 

•338883 

t2558621 

115330 

182139 

964276 

These  details  will  be  dry  and  uninteresting  to  many 
readers,  but  they  are  important  as  furnishing  the  master- 
key  to  the  unprecedented  state  of  the  colony ;  and  when 
taken  in  connexion  with  another  branch,  the  commerce 
and  resources  of  the  colony  will  pretty  satisfactorily  account 
for  much  of  the  embarrassments  of  the  year  1842. 

The  very  minute  and  accurate  tables  illustrative  of  tbe 
state  of  the  commercial  and  monetary  affairs  of  New  South 
Wales,  from  which  I  have  obtained  some  of  the  facts 
which  I  have  stated,  were  compiled  by  Mr.  Gregson,  with 

*  Of  the  sum  of  338^83/.  specie  held  by  tbe  banki,  at  leut  100,000/.  is  on  deposit 
from  tbe  goTornment. 

t  In  addition  to  tbe  above  sum  of  2,558,621/.  bills  discounted,  &c.,  by  the  banks  at 
Sydney,  are  to  be  taken  into  acconnt  the  sums,  or  cipitals,  so  employed  by  tbe  saTings 
bank,  four  insurance  companies^  and  one  gas  company,  whose  sggiegate  discounts,  or 
socommodations  to  the  public,  may  be  estimated  at  250,000/.  more,  making  a  total  of 
upwards  of  2,800,000/. ;  of  which  it  may  be  assumed,  that  the  securities  held  upon  real 
property,  j.  «.  mortgages,  do  not  eiceed  200,000/. ;  consequently,  the  paper  afloat  in 
Sydney,  under  discount  by  the  banks  and  public  companies,  amounts  to  upwards  of 
2,600,000/*.  exclusive  of  that  held  by  indiridual  money-lenders ;  whereas,  the  amount  at 
the  end  of  1837  was  under  one  million  ! 
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the  concurrence  of  6ovemmeDt»  leady  access  bemgafforded 
bim  to  documents  in  the  different  official  departments  : 
it  only  reaches  to  the  termination  of  the  year  1840 ;  but 
the  balance  of  trade  shown  that  year  against  the  colony 
will  be  greatly  augmented  in  1841,  and  will  exhibit  a 
corresponding  excess  of  imports  in  proportion  to  exports, 
as  in  the  three  preceding  years. 

The  external  commerce  and  resources  of  New  South 
Wales  during  the  years  1837,  1838,  1839,  and  1840, 
showing  the  balance  of  trade  in  each  year,  is  exhibited  in 
the  following  table : — 


Impobts.  Jf 

1837.  From  Great  Britain  and 
other  coon  tries  >  ezcla- 
sive  of  produce  of  fiah- 
eriest  but  including  coin  1,093»665 

Up  to  this  period  the 
balance  of  trsde  was  not 
materially  against  the 
colony,  although  a  yery 
great  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  wool  bad  taken 
place  in  Ei^and  in  the 
year  1837,  which  caused 
a  corresponding  decline 
in  the  value  of  sheep  and 
wool  in  the  colony; 
ewes  which,  in  Jan. 
1837,  were  sold  fbr 
breeding  at  3/.,  being, 
in  Dec.  worth  only  15«.; 
the  fleece,  in  Jan. 
bringing  2t,  3<i.,  in  Dec. 
only  Is.  2d.  per  lb. 


1838.  Imports    exclusive    of 
fisheries,  but  including 


com 


1,383,759 


ExroBTS. 
To    Oreat  Britain  and  other 

countries,  including  produce 

of  fisheries        .        • 
Bzpenditura  of  Treasury  for 

military  and  eonvicto     .     . 
Disbunementsof  ships  visiting 

the  port  •        •        • 

Other  expenditure  of  British 

income  against  UUs  dnwn  . 


Deduct  excess  of  declared  value 
over  real  value  of  wool 
exported       .        .        •     • 

Balance  against  the  eolony  on 
the  year   .        •        •        . 


901,298 
•185,000 
75,0(M> 
75,000 
1,236,298 

300,000 
167,367 


Exports,  including  produce  of 
fisheries   .        .        •        • 

Expenditure  of  Treasury  fbr 
military  and  convicts     •     • 

Disbursements  of  ships  • 

Other  expenditure  of  British 
income  against  bills  drawn  • 

Cattle^  honsa,  and  sheep, 
driven  overland  to  Port 
Philip  and  Adelaidci  during 
the  year 


Babooe  against  the  eolony  on 
the  year  • 


770,333 

200,000 
100,000 

100,900 


30,000 

1,220,338 

163,426 
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1839.  Importt,  taken  u  above,  1,788,881 


1 840.  Imports,  taken  at  above,  2,462,858 


EZVOBTS. 

^ 

Exports,  incladiDg  produce  of 

fiahenet  •         •         •         • 

871,092 

Ezpenditare  ofTreasurj  for 

military  and  convicts     •     • 

300,000 

Disbanements  of  ships  . 

125,000 

Su>ck  to  Port  Philip^  Ado- 

laide^  &c 

75,000 

1,496,092 

Balanoe  against  the  colony  on 

the  year  •        •        .        . 

292,289 

Ezporta,  indading  fisheries — 

•> 

colonial,  562,1 72 ;  fisheries^ 

265,920 ;  'British  and  Fo- 

reign goods,  exported  again. 

428,452  .... 

1,251,544 

Expenditure  of  Treasury,  &e. 

formerly      .                 •    • 

300,000 

Disbursements  of  ships  . 

150,000 

Other  expenditures  of  British 

income        .         .         .    . 

150,000 

Stock  to  Port  Philip  and  Ade- 

• 

laide        .... 

100,000 

1,951,544 

Balance  against  the  colony  on 

the  year      •        ... 

511,314 

This  annually  ineressing  balanoe  against  the  colony  is 

not  even  the  whole  truth,  large  as  the  sum  of  upwards  of 

half  a  million  appears  to  be  for  so  young  a  country.     The 

value  of  the  imports,  as  above  stated,  is  the  declared  value 

at  the  Custom*house,  where  it  is  the  practice  to  enter 

only   the  invoice   cost,   without   fiieight,   insurance,   or 

charges.    These  are  usually  defrayed  in  Great  BritaiiH  or 

at  the  respecttte.  ports  of  diipment,  and  would  be  a  very 

considerable  addition  to  the  above  amount ;  and  it  may 

therefore  be  fairly  assumed  that  the  present  balance  of 

trade  (1840)  against  the  colony  is  at  least  one  million 

sterling,  being  so  much  debt  due  to  Great  Britain  and 

other  countries. 

.  It  may  be  well  now  to  mention  also  the  principal  ex- 
ports of  the  colony  in  these  years,  and  the  price  at  which^ 
in  the  foregoing  calculations,  they  were  rated.     The  only 
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exporU^le  articles,  the  production  of  the  caUmy^  are 
wool  and  oil.  The  former  is  an  annually  increasing  ex- 
port, amounting  last  year  (1841)  to  about  ten  millions  of 
pounds:  of  the  latter  a  good  deal  is  imported  for  re- 
exportation. But  a  rival  in  the  oil  and  whalebone  trade 
has  sprung  up,  of  late  years,  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  which  threatens  to  be  of  serious  consequence  to 
this  colony ;  though  hitherto  the  quantity  has  not  mate- 
rially diminished,  and  that  of  the  black  whale  oil  has, 
indeed,  increased. 


Wool.  Spemi  Oil.  Black  Whale  OIL 

1887  .     .     .    4,273,715  lbs.  2,559  tunfl.         1,566  tuns.  78  tons. 

1888  .     .     .     5,428,998  1,891  8,055  174 

1889  .     .     .    6,597,981  1,279                  1,229  135 
1840  .     .     .    7,638,960  1,854                  4,298  280 

The  price  of  wool  was  calculated  at  15^.  per  lb.  in 
Sydney,  clear  of  deductions ;  the  sperm  oil  at  85/.,  the 
black  whale  oil  at  1 8/.  per  tun ;  and  the  whalebone  at 
100/.  per  ton,  in  1840;  at  14^.,  87/.,  €38,  and  116£ 
respectively  in  1889;  and  in  1838,  17^/.,  65/,  18/.,  and 
102/.  respectively. 

'  In  order  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  present  anomalous 
state  of  matters  in  the  colony,  it  will  be  useful  to  inquire 
into  the  articles  imported,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  how 
rapidly  it  has  been  "  going  aJiead^*^  as  advancing  in  ex- 
penditure and  luxury  is  now  termed,  during  those  years 
in  which  the  balance  of  trade  was  gradually  increasing 
against  it,  and  the  price  of  the  staple  article  of  wool  was 
diminishing  in  value.  It  is  true  there  was  likewise  a  large 
annual  increase  in  the  quantity  exported,  but  it  was  no 
equivalent  for  the  reduction  in  price  and  the  loss  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  capital  of  the  colonist,  in  the  diminished  sale 
value  of  the  sheep. 
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CLA88inCATI0N  Of  AETICLEB   IMPOATBD. 

1888.  1839. 

1st.    Liquon*  of  all  kinds,  spirits,  wine,  ale,  £              £ 

beer,  cyder,  and  perry      .        .        •  168^10      200,734 

2Dd.  Grain,  provisions,  and  other  edibles,  in- 
cluding sugar,  tea,  &c.  .        .  250,178      470,817 

8>Td.   Other  articles  of  consumption,  as  salt, 

soap,  candles,  tobacco,  &c.        .        .  71,817       109,689 

4th.   Forage 4,503        22,328 

5th.   Wearing  apparel,  clothing,  and  bedding  481,804      565,855 

6th.   Articles  for  domestic  or  personal  use,  as 

furniture,  carriages,  plate,  &c.  .        .  112,289       106,645 

7th.  Books,   prints,    instruments,    printing 

materials,  &c 54,811        42^248 

8th.  IMtto  for  use  of  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, trade,  and  commerce       .        .  208,042      246,120 

9th.   Coin 36,860        24,445 

10th.  Articles  for  re-exportation,  or  chiefly 

so,  as  oil,  whalebone,  &c. .                 .  123,044      243,268 


1840. 

£ 

338,494 

502,149 

198,022 

6,551 

787,958 

122,249 

50,032 

450,996 
6,407 

137,792 


Total  in  each  year     .        .    £1,506,803  2,031,649  2,600.650 

By  tbe  foregoing  results  it  appears  that  in  the  last  three 
years,  (1838,  1839»  1840|)  which  may  be  termed  years  of 
scarcity,  the  importation  value  of  grain,  provisions,  and 
other  edibles,  (sugar  and  tea  included,)  amounted  to 
1,222,639^*  Of  this  sum  upwards  of  one-half  was  for 
grain,  flour,  and  salt  provisions  alone — comprising  wheat, 
589)773  bushels ;  flour  and  biscuit,  3,540  tons ;  salt  pro- 
visions, about  3,000  tons.  And  to  this  extent  it  may  be 
considered  the  country  was  drained  by  the  scarcity  of  the 
three  years  above  mentioned.  Of  the  last  year's  import 
tations   of  wheat,   a  quantity  equal  to  about  135,000 

*  Gallons  in  1838,  1,151,583  ;  1839,  1,744,474 ;  1840,  2,260,774. 


*f 


»» 


•* 


>» 


Rum  imported     1839 

;se45,936 

1840 

je5l,017 

Gin        „               n 

8,550 

M 

22,939 

Brandy  „               „ 

2,2078 

M 

41,765 

Wines      „              „ 

33,922 

>• 

8,7937 

Ale  and  Beer          „ 

80,376 

M 

120,281 

Cider  and  Perry     ^ 

2,017 

n 

2,920 

£200,734 


£338»494 
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bushels  was  purchased  by  Govemmenty  and  stored  in  the 
siloes. 

The  two  items  of  liquors  and  edibles,  taken  at  their 
importation  value  in  the  last  year, — ^namely,  liqnon, 
388,494/.,  edibles,  502,149/1,  together  840,643^.,  ifiii 
alone  more  than  absorb  the  aggregate  value  of  all  the 
wool,  oil,  and  whalebone  exported  from  the  colony  in  that 
year !  being  of  the  value  of  828,092/.,  estimated  at  the 
most  favourable  prices.  By  the  census  of  1841  the  im- 
parts  of  the  colony  in  1840,  in  proportion  to  the  free 
population,  were  28/.  Is.  2d.  per  head,  while  the  exporii 
were  only  in  the  ratio  of  18/.  15^.  2dL  The  imparts  of 
Great  Britain  in  1831  averaged  2/.  0^.  Sd.,  and  the  er- 
parts  2/.  9s.  9d. 

From  the  foregoing  statements,  and  other  authentic 
data,  it  appears  that  the  expenditure  of  the  colony,  and 
the  introduction  and  consumption  of  luxuries,  and  the 
increase  of  comforts,  had  more  than  kept  pace  with  the 
dawnward  tendency  of  the  exports  and  income  of  the 
country ;   that  there  was  a  consumption  of  li((aar  to  die 
extraordinary  amount  of  28f  gallons  to  every  male  above 
fourteen  in  the  colony,  within  the  year  1840;  and  that  the 
whole  exports  of  the  colony  in  that  year  did  no  more  than 
pay  for  the  meat  and  drink  of  its  inhabitants.   The  balance 
of  considerably  upwards  of  a  million  and  a  half  forms  an 
awkward  entry  against  the  contii^nt  assets  of  the  colony, 
and  leaves  a  deficit  of  more  than  half  a  million  to  add  to 
the  difficulties  of  1841. 

The  ordinary  revenue  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales 
is  derived  from  the  customs,  a  tax  upon  the  stock-holder 
for  every  head  of  cattle  and  sheep  he  possesses,  from  the 
sale  of  crown  lands,  and  from  some  minor  items. 

There  is  no  excise  in  Australia ;  and,  with  the  exception 
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o£  the  tax  upon  the  stockholder,  I  am  not  aware  that  direct 

taxation  exists.  The  crown  land  sales  are  made  expressly--^ 

and  the  proceeds  have  be^  expended  exclusivehf  on  that 

object — for  the  introduction  of  emigrants  into  the  colony, 

and  therefore  should  not  come  under  the  head  of  ordinary 

revenue  at  all ;  and  the  direct  tax  upon  stockholders  was 

alleged  to  be  levied  for  their  express  behoof,  in  the  esta* 

blishment  of  local  police,  in  the  payment  of  commissioners 

for  the  arrangement  of  all  territorial  disputes^  and  in  other 

arrangements  for  the  security  of  property.    So  that  if  these 

two  items  of  income  are  legitimately  applied,  there  remain 

only  the  customs  as  the  chief  source  of  revenue* 

The  smaller  items  of  revenue  are---^uty  on  spirits  dis- 
tilled in  the  colony,  of  which  there  is  great  evasion ;  licences 
to  retail  malt  and  spirituous  liquors ;  licences  to  hawkers ; 
licences  to  auctioneers ;  post-office  receipts ;  rents  of  mar- 
ket-dues and  government  premises ;  fees  of  public  offices ; 
fines  levied  by  courts  of  justice ;  water  supplied  to  shipping 
from  the  dodc-yard ;  repayment  of  loans  and  of  advances 
to  emigrants  (not  annual);  the  crown's  share  of  seizures 
by  the  customs ;  and  sale  of  prqierty  of  convicted  felons, 
chiefly  stolen  cattle. 

The  whole  amotmt  of  government  revenue  for  the  year 
1840,  includii^  the  revenue  of  crown  lands,  which  was 
842,658/.,  amounted  to  65S,l27/-  (leaving  as  ordinary 
revenue  from  customs,  &c.,  exdusive  of  crown  lands, 
310,469^),  which  was  6/L  8^.  5d.  per  head  on  the  free  popu-> 
lation ;  while  the  expenditure  of  that  year  was  at  the  rate 
of  51.  Is.  9d.  The  ordinary  revenue,  again,  of  1840,  was 
at  the  rate  of  3/.  Os.  3d.  per  head  of  the  free.  In  Great 
Britain,  in  1831,  the  ratio  was  2/.  4«.  6d..  per  head.  I  have 
not  the  means  of  ascertaining  correctly  the  expenditure  of 
(he  ordinary  revenue  in  ^either  country  for  these  years.      . 
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The  immediate  cause  of  the  present  embanassnieiit  and 
di£Bcultie8  of  the  colonial  government  proceeds,  it  is  alleged 
by  one  party,  chiefly  from  its  liabilities  on  account  of  im- 
migration, and  the  abstraction  of  the  funds  of  the  colony 
obtained  from  the  sale  of  crown  lands,  for  the  purposes  of 
immigration ;  and  from  the  discontinuance  of  the  assign- 
ment of  convicts  to  private  service :  both  of  which,  as  well 
as  the  doing  away  with  transportation  to  Australia  alto- 
gether, the  emancipist  party  highly  disapprove  of.    A  plan 
was  submitted  by  the  governor,  at  the  time  of  my  arrival 
in  New  South  Wales,  to  the  legislature,  for  raisings  by 
debentures  the  sum  of  200,000/.  to  meet  immediate  wants. 
These  debentures  were  to  be  secured  on  and  paid  out  of 
the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  colony,  if  not  liquidated  within 
three  years  out  of  the  land  fund  (i.  e.  the  sale  of  crown 
lands),  and  were  to  bear  interest  at  6  per  cent,  payable  out 
of  the  ordinary  revenue. 

It  has  hitherto  been  understood  that  the  proceeds  of 
sales  of  crown  lands  (i.  e.  the  soil  of  New  South  Wales, 
where  not  already  sold  or  granted  to  individuals)  were  ex- 
clusively to  be  devoted  to  the  introduction  of  labour  into 
the  colony ;  and  when  the  arrangement  was  entered  into 
for  this  purpose,  and  an  organised  system  was  adopted 
under  a  board  of  commissioners  in  London,  there   was 
every  prospect  of  the  funds  from  these  sales  being  more 
than  adequate  for  the  object.    But,  from  the  various  causes 
already  alluded  to,  these  sales  have  gradually  diminished 
in  amount,  and  instead  of  realising  the  yearly  revenue  of 
100,000/.  and  upwards,  as  they  have  done  for  several  years 
past,  they  have  ceased  to  be  of  any  importance  as  an  item 
of  revenue.     Something  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  be 
done  to  meet  immediate  demands,  for  the  emigrants  were 
pouring  into  Sydney  in  hundreds,  and  ships  and  c^icials 
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waiting  for  their  bounties  and  their  perquisites*  This 
suggestion  of  raising  money  by  debentures  the  governor 
submitted  to  the  bankers,  to  ascertain  what  would  be  the 
marketable  price.  Their  opinions  differed,  hut  it  appeared 
that  they  were  nearly  all  agreed  as  to  their  being  scarcely 
negotiable  in  London ;  and  recourse  was  had  to  drafts  upon 
the  Treasury  in  repayment  of  the  fund  due  by  the  young 
colony  of  New  Zealand  to  Australia,  which  was,  however, 
to  the  small  amount  of  about  40,000/.  or  50,000/. 

This  proposal  regarding  the  issue  of  debentures  was 
objected  to  by  the  emancipists,  because  it  appeared  to  them 
that  the  prime  want  of  the  colony  was  money,  not  immi-^ 
Ration ;  and  therefore  to  encourage  immigration  at  the 
expense  of  the  colony,  and  still  more,  to  create  a  colonial 
debt,  would,  they  alleged,  only  add  to  the  distress  of  the 
colonists  and  of  the  local  government.     They  considered 
also,  that  it  was  unconstitutional  and  illegal  to  tax  the 
colony  except  for  strictly  local  purposes ;   that  a  tax  for 
immigration  was  not  of  that  description,  as  the  immigration 
that  is  paid  for  out  of  the  colonial  fund  is  of  more  im- 
portance to  England  than  Australia,  in  relieving  the  poor* 
rates  at  home,  and  in  creating  the  means  of  producing  a 
cheap  raw  material  for  the  British  market,  &c.,  while  the 
loan  would  most  likely  be  permanent,  and  form  a  bad  pre^^ 
cedent.     They,  as  a  pis  aUer  only,  acquiesced,  under  the 
circumstances,  in  the  necessity,  or  expediency  at  least,  of 
applying  the  proceeds  of  future  sales  of  crown  lands  to  the 
liquidatioa  of  the  demands  of  the  shippers,  and  the  recall 
of  the  bonds  lent  to  New  Zealand. 

One  of  the  ablest  emancipists  states,  that  from  1838  to 
1841,  the  sum  of  521,004/.  5s.  ^d.  <*  had  been  expended  in 
immigration  by  New  South  Wales,  chiefly  from  the  sales  of 
land ;  and  the  present  embarrassment  arises  from  the  pro- 
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bable  requirement  for  immigration  from  80th  Ndvembei, 
1841,  to  the  31st  May,  1843,  of  the  additional  sum  of 
886,164/.;  making  altogether  the  sum  of  907,168/.  6f.6dL, 
or  an  annual  average  amount  for  the  current  year,  the 
three  preceding  years,  and  the  following  year  and  a  half, 
of  164,939/1  IS^.  lOd. — a  sum  in  respect  of  the  population 
equal  to  about  35^.  per  head  annually,  and  therefore  a  som 
far  exceeding  what  could  be  paid  in  England  without  mio/ 

This  is,  however,  an  extreme  view  of  the  case.     The 
debt,  as  stated  by  Lord  John  Russell,  was  certainly  of  the 
large  amount  of  nearly  one  million  of  money;  but  it  is 
also  true  that  not  only  a  part  of  that  debt,  but  a  laige 
part,  bad  been  already  discharged;  and  that  the  remainder, 
though  still  great  in  amount,  and  oppressive,  was  not  pay- 
able at  once  and  in  one  single  sum,  but  in  a  series  of  years; 
while,  moreover,  every  probability  existed  of  its  complete 
liquidation  being  effected  by  the  sale  of  land»  as  soon  as 
the  absurd  restriction  was  removed  of  a  twenty-ahilliog 
price  for  all  the  land  of  the  most  desirable  districts  belong- 
ing  to  the  Crown.  That  obstacle  having  been  wisely  with- 
drawn by  Jus  hnUhipf  and  Moreton  Bay  having  become 
in  consequence  available  to  the  colonial  government,  there 
is  now  every  prospect  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  debt 
being  paid  off,  provided  the  minimum  upset  price  is  fixed 
sufficiently  low. 

The  other  cause  rf  these  difficulties  was  considered  by 
this  part  of  the  community  to  be,  as  I  have  already  saidf 
the  discontinuance  of  the  assignment  system.  ^For- 
merly," says  the  same  authority,  **  during  its  continuance, 
the  colony  could  afford  a  large  sum  for  immigration,  and 
hence  no  objection  was  raised  to  such  appropriation,  iatf- 
much  as  there  thereby  accrued  a  saving  of  wages  to  the 
assignee  (colonist)  of  about  500,000/.  annually,  being  ^« 
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a^liead  on  25,000  conTicts ;  and  to  the  colony  generallyi 
a  saying  in  the  passage^money  (paid  by  the  Home  Govern- 
ment) of  about  3,000  convicts,  equal  in  available  labour  to 
about  9>000  immigrants  (men,  women^  and  children)  at 
about  18/.  a-head — 162,000/. ;  making  an  annual  saving  to 
the  colony  of  about  662,000/. !  while  the  colony,  having 
now  become  progressively  deprived  of  more  than  one  half 
of  that  sum  during  the  last  three  years,  and  having,  more- 
over, disbursed  within  that  period  463,906/.  3#.  2|€/«  for 
immigration,  exclusive  of  large  balances,  drained  from  it 
principally  for  British  manufactures,  is  reduced  to  general 
distress,  from  which,  and  from  the  additional  loss  of  the 
remainder  o(  the  above  annual  saving  on  assigned  convicts 
now  impending,  nothing  can  (say  these  gentlemen,  through 
their  able  organ,  the  author  from  ivhose  views  I  quote) 
redeem  the  colony,  but  adequate  retrenchment  in  every 
department  of  its  government,  in  the  amount  of  its  im* 
ports,  and,  above  all,  the  discontinuance  of  immigration 
at  its  own  expense ;  or  a  return  to  the  system  of  assign** 
ment." 

It  is  with  very  great  diffidence  that  I  venture  to  dissent 
from  the  most  important  conclusion  arrived  at  by  this 
talented  body.  I  agree  with  them,  that  importation  has 
been  excessive,  and  will  require  to  be  diminished ;  in  fact» 
it  will  naturally  decrease  of  itself,  in  consequence  of  the 
unwillingness  of  English  consignees  to  export  to  the 
colony  under  its  present  circumstances.  But  to  insist  that 
the  sale  of  the  country  should  not  be  made  subservient  to 
the  advancement  of  the  colony,  by  the  introduction  of 
labour,  seems  to  me  to  strike  at  the  very  root  of  colonlza^ 
tion.  Had  Australia  never  emerged  from  its  original 
character — ^had  it  remained  for  ever  the  inheritance  of 
the  convict  only,  then   some  weight  might  attach  to 
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the  doctrine  that  its  revenue  from  sales  of  land  should 
be  expended  entirely  in  internal  improvements — ^roads, 
bridges,  &C. ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  that  these  views  may 
be  in  unison  with  the  feelings  (though  not  with  the  ulti- 
mate interests)  of  the  emancipists,  as  tending  to  the 
production  of  a  state  of  society  of  one  description  only. 

But  having  gradually  arrived  at  the  point  when  thai 
desirable  transition  from  a  penal  colony  to  a  free  and  com- 
mercial, and  comparatively  moral  one  could  be,  and  has 
been  made,  and  when  nothing  is  wanting  to  complete 
the  change  but  time  and  the  plentiful  supply  of  labour, 
by  which  the  desired  purposes  will  ultimately  be  effected— 
to  facilitate  that  hy  the  medium  of  a  bounty  system  properly 
regulated,  is  at  once  the  best  use  to  which  the  proceeds  of 
the  land  sales  can  be  put,  and  the  course  which  will  be 
the  most  beneficial  to  the  colony  and  to  Britain.     I  have, 
however,  no  hesitation  in  adding,  that  I  believe  a  heavy 
pecuniary  loss  has  been  sustained  by  New  South  Wales,  in 
consequence  of  the  original  object  of  its  settlement  having 
been  departed  from ;  but  it  is  a  sacrifice  no  well-wisher  to 
his  country  can  lament,  unless  it  be  found  that  either 
sufficient  free  inmnigration  fails,  or  adequate  funds  for 
bounty  immigration  are  wanting  to  supply  the  deficiency 
created  by  the  cessation  of  convict  labour—  a  state  of  things 
that  would  nip  its  prosperity  in  the  bud,  and  strike  » 
blow  at  the  very  foundation  of  its  future  success.     Bather 
than  that  such  a  catastrophe  should  befall  the  colony,  were 
I  an  Australian,  bond  or  free,  I  would  unhesitatingly  post* 
pone  for  a  season  the  attempt  to  place  it  among  the  free 
states  of  the  world ;  and,  keeping  that  object  ever  in  view, 
I  would  endeavour  ultimately  to  obtain  it  by  the  only 
means  that  seem  to  be  practicable — the  continuation,  for 
a  time  at  least,  of  the  system  of  convict  laboun 
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The  rapid  increase  of  population  in  Australia  is  another 

of  the  many  remarkable  facts  in  its  history.    We  do  not 

find  in  Europe  that  healthful  occupations,  or  even  those 

connected  with  rural  life»  tend  to  this  result ;  on  the  con* 

trary,  our  most  densely  occupied  towns,  and  our  unhealthy 

manufacturing  districts,  are  found  to  be  the  most  prolific. 

In  treating  of  the  population  of  New  South  Wales,  ita 

increase  is  not  to  be  considered  as  originating  so  mucb 

from  within  as  from  without ;  immigration  is  the  great 

cause  of  its  wonderful  numerical  riches,  and  this  must 

be  borne  in  mind  in  comparing  it  with  other  states*     But 

even  admitting  this,  the  increase  upon  itself  is  beyond  that 

of  almost  every  other  country  in  the  world. 

Dnrfaag  the       Bdng  aa  taamaX 
ten  yean.  incnaMof 

England,  from  1821  to  1881,  the  increafle  per 

cent,  was    ....        ...  16*2  1*6 

The  United  States,  from  1820  to  1830        .  83*5  3*3 

The  Canadas                    1823  to  1833   .        .  62*0  6*2 

New  South  Walea           1831  to  1841  198*0  19*8 

The  comparative  increase  in  its  largest  town  is  scarcely 
less  striking. 

Montreal,  Canada,        1821  to  1831 
Liyerpool,  England,      1821  to  1831  . 
Quebec,  Canada,  1821  to  1831 

Boston,  United  States,  1820  to  1830  . 
New  York,  1820  to  1830       . 

Sydney,  1831  to  1841  . 

It  thus  appears  that  the  population  of  the  country  in 
New  South  Wales  has  increased  in  a  still  greater  ratio 
than  that  of  the  capital,  great  as  the  increase  of  the  latter 
has  been.  We  are  apt  to  consider  that  the  population  of 
England  multiplies  fast,  but  it  is  nothing  to  what  is  tak* 
ing  place  here,  both  in  town  and  country.  The  highest 
rate  in  the  counties  of  England  is  in  Monmouthshire, 
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whiich»  at  the  cennis  df  1881»  was  found  to  have  inaeased 
thirty^six  and  a  half  per  cent  in  the  pievious  ten  yean. 
The  lowest  in  England  at  that  census  was  Rutlandahiie, 
the  increase  of  which  county  was  only  four  and  three 
quarters  in  ten  years. 

The  highest  increase  in  New  South  Wales  was  in  the 
county  of  St.  Vincent,  where  the  rate  was  one  hundred 
and  ninety-six  and  a  half  per  cent,  in  five  years— equal  to 
thirty-nine  and  a  quarter  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  and  the 
lowest  was  in  Westmoreland^  in  which  it  was  only  seven 
per  cent,  in  five  years»  or  little  more  than  one  and  a  quarter 
per  cent  per  annum. 

To  complete  the  comparisoui  I  shall  terminate  these 
statistics  by  a  quotation  from  '<  Pitkin's  Statistical  View," 
p.  585,  given  in  the  analytical  view  of  New  South  Wales 
by  Mr.  Mansfield,  to  whom  I  am  lai^ly  indebted  for  in- 
formation on  these  subjects. 

The   comparative  increase  of  population  in  Eloropcv 
America,  and  New  South  Wales : — 

Prussia   .        •        .        doubles  itself  in  26  yean 

Great  Britun        .                •        .  in  42     „ 

The  Low  Countries ....  in  5di    „ 

Two  Sicilies in  68     h 

Russia in  66     H 

Austria in  69     ^ 

France in  105 

United  States  of  America     •        •  in  25 

The  Canadas in  16 

And  New  South  Wales        .        .  in      7 


M 
M 
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It  would  naturally  be  imagined  that  morals  and  climate 
must  both  lend  their  aid  to  produce  such  a  state  of  things; 
and  when  one  looks  at  the  immense  consumption  of  in- 
toxicating liquors,  it  is  diflBcult  to  understand  how  it  is 
that  the  effect  does  not  display  itself  in  such  investiga- 
tions ;  population  thrives,  it  would  seem,  in  spite  of  the 
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multiplicity  of  public-houses  and  the  general  inrevalence 
of  intemperance ;  and  to  the  climate,  I  presume,  we  must 
csliiefly  look  for  the  impunity  with  which  this  viec  is  in- 
dulged in,     Australia   is  most  assuredly  a  singularly 
liealthfiil  country ;   the  diseases  common  in  town  life  in 
JBurope  are  unusual ;  the  small-pox  is  almost  unknown ; 
fevers  are  of  rare  occurrence ;   and  pulmonary  complaints 
are,  from  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  very  uncommon. 
T*he  people,  however,  have  not  **  ceased  to  die,*'  though  I 
bave  seen  only  two  funerals  in  Sydney,  and  both  of  them 
were  those  of  sailors.     Health  and  wealth,  the  elements 
of  happiness,  are  surely  within  its  reach,  and  the  JliU 
appears  to  have  gone  forth  a  second  time,  **  Multiply  and 
replenish  the  earth." 

The  native  productions  of  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales  are  various  and  numerous ;  it  has  some  manufac- 
tures, and  its  capabilities  are  unbounded.     Coal  of  an 
excellent  quality  is  found,  and  has  long  been  worked,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Hunter,  and  is  a  cheaper  fuel  even  in 
Sydney  than  wood,  which,  as  the  town  spreads,  gets  daily 
scarcer,  though  one  would  imagine  that  word  must  be 
inapplicable  in  Australia :  but  the  coal  is  altogether  sea- 
borne, whereas  the  wood  has  all  to  be  carried  in  carts  for 
several  miles.     Maitland,  the  capital  of  the  river  Hunter 
district,  is  only  a  day's  sail  from  Sydney,  and  from  the 
mines  around  it  promises  one  day  to  be  the  Birmingham 
of  the  colony. 

Tobacco  is  grown,  and  is  manufactured  for  smoking 
into  what  are  called  figs,  but  I  cannot  learn  that  either 
cigars  or  snuffs  are  made  here.  The  sugar-cane  thrives, 
and  sugar  was  formerly  made  by  government,  at  Port 
Macquarie.  The  mulberry  also,  and  the  silk-worm,  thrive 
here ;  and  ail  these  articles  of  tropical  climes — ^tobacco^ 
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«ugar,  and  silk — ^might  be  produced  at  MoTeton  Bay> 
which,  though  not  quite  within  the  tropics,   its  latitude 
being  29"  30'  south,  is  sufficiently  hot  for  their  growth. 
The  juniper  and  poppy  both  succeed  well,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  coflTee  would  do  so  likewise,  though  it   has  not  as 
yet  been  cultivated  here.     Rye  and  millet  are  grown,  but 
not  extensively ;    and,  from  the  barley  not  being  found  to 
malt  so  well  as  the  English,  most  of  the  malt  used  in  the 
colony  is  brought  from  England,  as  are  also  the  hops.  Gin, 
however,  is  made  in  great  quantities,  both  from  the  colo* 
nial  barley  and  from  maize.     I  have  already  stated  that 
the  grape  flourishes  here  luxuriantly  and  is  of  excellent 
quality,  and  that  wine  of  a  good  description  is  produced ; 
but  it  has  not  yet  become  an  article  of  commerce  to  any 
extent,  though  there  is  every  facility  for  it,  and  every  pro- 
bability of  its  becoming  so  ere  long.     The  Cape  grapes 
are  cultivated  here  ;  but  the  wine  from  the  Madeira  grape 
is  so  sux)erior  to  that  from  the  Cape  grape,  that  the  cul- 
ture of  the  latter  is  not  to  be  desired.  Manna — the  manna 
of  the  East — is  said  to  fall  in  the  southern  parts  of  tliis 
country,  white  and  sweet,  resembling  globules  of  sugar; 
but  I  have  not  seen  any  of  it  myself :    the  dark-coloured 
I  have  frequently  tasted — it  is  nothing  more  than  a  species 
of  gum.     There  are   breweries,  foundries  (iron  ore  is 
found  in  the  interior),  marble  works,  &c.&c.;  Mr8.Patton'5 
shop  furnishes  as  beautiful  specimens  of  plain  mantel- 
pieces, both  as  regards  workmanship  and  material,  as  any 
in  Britain ;  the  nature  of  the  colonial  marble  does  not 
admit  of  its  being  carved — ^it  is  too  brittle  and  crystalline* 
It  comes  from  the  interior,  and  its  carriage  from  the 
quarry  is  difficult,  and  makes  the  price  high ;   it  is  of 
three  shades — ^yellow,  a  most  beautiful  blood-spotted,  sad 
green  and  purple  clouded ;  and  in  some  cases  it  is  a  con- 
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glomerate.     Soap,  candles,   pottery  of  a  coarse  brown 
fabric,  are  all  made  here ;   and  at  Lord's  Mills  cloth  and 
o1;lier  woollen  stuffs  are  manufactured  from  colonial  wool. 
T^liis  grand  staple  of  Australia  is  chiefly  used  at  home 
far  the  finer  woollen  manufactures,  merinos  and  schalles, 
for  ii^hich  it  is  considered  better  adapted  than  even  the 
finest  Saxon  wool,  which,  from  the  sheep  being  always 
boused  at  night,  is   thought  to  have  a  brittleness  in 
tbe  fibre  (if  I  may  use  the  term)  which  the  other  has 
not.     The  only  goods  made  here  of  it  are  the  coarser 
ones  I  have  named,  which,  however,  are  considered  excel- 
lent of  their  kind;    a  fabric,  called   Paramatta  cloth, 
much    used   in   the    clothing   of   the  convicts,    is   also 
made. 

The  press  has  always  been  free  in  this  country,  and  is 

here,  as  it  must  be  everywhere,  a  weapon  of  great  power 

for  good  and  evil.     There  is  a  candour  in  it  as  to  private 

afifairs,  somewhat  startling  even  to  those  accustomed  to  the 

Chronicle  and  Times  in  the  old  land.     No  stamp  duties 

lessen  its  profits,  and  it  enjoys  a  most  plentiful  harvest. 

The  columns  of  the  leading  prints  are  daily  filled  with  the 

announcements  of  the  **  great  sacrifices  "  to  be  made  at 

the  auction-rooms,  and  with  the  ^*  astounding  liberality^* 

of  the  terms  of  the  auctioneers.      An  equally  fruitful 

source  of  advertisements  are  the  rewards  offered  for  lost» 

strayed,  or   stolen  stock,  as    well  as  the   daily  list  of 

failures,  debts,  and  assets  given  openly,  and  beneficially  it 

may  be,  but  unfeelingly,  to  the  public  eye. 

I  have  every  wish  for  the  freedom  of  this  mighty  en* 
gine,  but  not  for  its  licentiousness ;  nor  can  its  interference 
with  private  affairs  be  sufficiently  reprobated :  and  it  is  a 
source  of  regret  to  me  to  see  how  frequently,  in  the  broad 
sheets  of  this  town,  talents  and  ability  are  perverted  to 
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purposes  of  injuring  or  exposing  private  persons.  One 
case  of  this  nature,  full  of  gross  injustice  and  cruelty,  is 
now  before  me  in  this  day's  paper — ^the  case  €ff  the  sur- 
geon of  an  emigrant  ship,  who  is  denounced  for  conduct 
that,  if  true,  merits  every  eiqKWure,  upon  cawvictiom; 
but  the  accused  had  left  the  colony  before  the  charge  was 
brought !  and  his  name  is  blackened,  and  his  character 
injured,  and  it  may  be  his  prospects  in  his  professioD 
ruined,  without  any  proof  of  his  guilt !  The  Herald,  a 
Tory  paper,  has  the  largest  circulation  of  an^  newspaper 
in  the  colony,  and  is  the  cleverest ;  the  Colonial  Observer 
and  the  Sydney  Gazette,  both  of  Conservative- Whig  poli- 
tics ;  the  Australian,  the  Press,  and  the  Chronicle  are  $11 
respectable  in  ability;  and  it  is  wonderful  that  in  so 
small  a  population  there  should  be  so  great  a  demand  for 
newspapers. 

All  religious  creeds  are  to  be  found  here-— Christians, 
Jews,  Mahommedans,  Pagans,  and  unbelievers.     There 
is  no  state   religion;  but  the  Churches  of  England, 
of  Scotland,  and  of   Rome,  are  equally  recognised  bj 
Government,    inasmuch    as  each   receives  assistance  in 
erecting  places  of  worship,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers 
of  the  congregation,  and  the  sums  subscribed  by  them  in  aid 
of  the  outlay.    Every  Presbyterian  clergyman,  in  addition 
to  what  he  receives  from  his  congregation,  has  an  income 
from  the  state  of  200/.  if  he  has  500  hearers,  of  150/.  if 
200,  and  of  100/.  if  100.     There  are  various  denomina* 
tions  of  Protestant  Dissenters — ^Wesleyans,  Baptists,  (who 
got  a  grant  of  the  site  of  their  chapel  from  Government,) 
and  others,' — that  receive  government  pay,  and  would,  I 
apprehend,  be  equally  entitled,  under  the  act,  to  aid  in 
erecting  thdr  churches  if  they  applied  for  it.     But  I  be- 
lieve that  they,  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  the  Indepen- 
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dents,  have  chiefly  erected  their  places  of  worship  at  their 
€>ifm  expense.    Dr.  Lang  says,  in  his  ''  View  of  the  State 
a.iid  Prospects  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Australian 
Oolonies,"  published  in  1836 : — ^'^  Under  that  arrangement 
^Sir  Richard  Bourke's  provision,  sanctioned  by  the  Home 
Secrretary,  for  the  support  of  religion  in  New  South 
Wales,)  there  will  be  room  for  twenty  additional  Presby- 
terian ministers  in  New  South  Wales,  fifteen  of  whom 
^nrill  receive  150/.  per  annum  each  from  Government  from 
tbe  very  first,  in  addition  to  what  they  may  receive  from 
their  congregations.      Four   or   five   would   obtain  the 
maximum  salary  of  200/.     In  at  least  fifteen  of  the  new 
Presbyterian  appointments  there   will    be  no   difficulty 
whatever  in  raising  at  least  SOOl.  for  the  erection  of  a 
church  and  manse,  so  as  to  secure  a  like  sum  from  the 
colonial  government/' 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Christian  Knowledge 
most  liberally  gives  50l.  a  year  in  addition  to  the  govem- 
Hient  salary,  and  the  sum  of  150/.  to  assist  in  the  expenses 
consequent  upon  the  first  year's  settlement  in  a  new 
country. 

It  is  not  quite  correct  to  say  that  there  is  no  state 
religion,  if  the  allowance  by  Government  is  the  test; 
for  the  Episcopal  Church  is  more  largely  provided  for 
than  any  other.  But  all  have  pay  from  Government,  and 
therefore,  in  that  light,  it  may  be  said  there  is  no  one 
established  church. 

The  Bishop  of  AustraEa  has £2,000    0  per  ann. 

One  chaplam  560/.,  two  at  4602.,  one  at  8501,  ten 
at  2502.»  three  at  2001 4,980    0 

ChapUdn  at  Sackyille  Reach 45    0 

Salary  of  Mr.  Threlkand,  misBionary  to  the  natives       150    0 

To  provide  aahuiesfor  fix  additionalaative  chaplains        900    0 

Salaries  of  Epbcopal  Church    .        .        .  £8,025    0 
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Forage   money  allowed    to  twelve  ch^)lam8»   «t 
2t.  6d,  per  <uem £547  10  per  ann. 

Allowance  for  two  boatmen  on  the  Hawkesbnrjr  S6  10 

Four  convicts  employed  by  Mr.  Threlkand  86  0 

Travelling  expenaea  of  clergymen  on  duty      .        •  260  0 

Renta  of  ten  parsonages 630  O 

Rents  of  chapels 110  0 

Churches  and  dwelling-houses,  on  condition  of  an 

equal  sum  being  raised  by  private  subscription  .  5,000  0 

6,620    0 

Total  to  English  Church  ....  £14,645     O 

Eight  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland :  one  at 
300/.,  and  seven  at  100/.  per  annum  each  1,000    0 

Churches  and  dweUings .  •        .        .       300    0 

1,300  0 
Total  to  Presbyterian  Church  1,300    O 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Roman  Cathotic  Bishop  .        .  500  0 

The  Vicar-General 200  0 

Five  chaplains,  at  150/ 750  0 

Salaries  for  six  chaplains  expected      .        .        .  900  0 

Allowance  for  travelling  expenses  ....  90  0 

Chapels  and  ministers'  dwellings.                .        .  600  0 

3,040    0 
Total  for  Catholic  Church        .        .        .  8,040    O 

In  all,  for  religion         ....  £19,065     0 

These  allowances  from  govemroent  I  give  as  paid  in 
18r37 ;  since  which  no  material  alteration  has  taken 
place.  The  humble  church  of  my  own  country  seems  to 
fare  the  worst  of  the  three.  The  name  I  have  already 
had  occasion  to  mention — ^Dr.  Lang — I  must  again  repeat^ 
as  linked  with  the  best  interests  of  his  church  and  the 
colony.  The  erection  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  of 
which  he  is  minister  (the  first  dedicated  to  that  persuasion  in 
Australia),  was,  in  consequence  of  misunderstandings  with 
the  public  local  authorities,  in  danger  of  being  stopt 
altogether ;  and  the  Presbyterians  of  the  day  owed  it  to 
the  great  sacrifices  made  by  this  estimable  man  and  his 
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that  it  was  ever  completed.  I  know  nothing  of 
the.  merits  of  the  points  in  dispute  between  the  parties; 
but  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  through  his  own  individual 
expenditure,  and  his  energetic  exertion,  he  afforded  the 
members  of  that  church  a  suitable  house  in  which  to 
^worship  the  God  of  their  fathers.  His  name  will  long  live 
in  the  remembrance  of  Australia,  as  a  leader  in  all  projects 
of  public  utility. 

It  must  be  a  source  of  loss,  and  injury  to  the  colony,  as 
^well  as  to  individuals,  that  the  means  for  the  extension  of 
religion  are  so  deficient  in  New  South  Wales ;  and  it  is 
surprising  that  though  the  salaries  are  not  great,  at  least 
those  of  the  Scotch  church,  yet  being  equal  to  the  emolu« 
ments  of  the  smaller  livings  in  Scotland  (I  mean  those 
aided  by  Queen  Anne's  bounty),  more  clerical  labourers 
from  the  mother  country  do  not  bend  their  steps  hither. 
There  is  every  disposition  in  the  respectable  classes  to 
forward  the  cause,  and  individual  contributions  testify  the 
zeal  of  some  of  the  highest  functionaries.  Judge  Burton 
gives  one  hundred  a  year  for  the  furtherance  of  the  com- 
bined objects  of  religion  and  education — the  sister  means 
for  the  regeneration  of  Australia. 

There  are  several  excellent  institutions  and  sodeties  in 
Sydney.  First  and  foremost  stands  the  Benevolent 
Asylum,  where  the  old  and  infirm  are  supported  by 
the  government,  aided  by  public  subscription :  its  inmates 
are  carefully  attended  to,  and  have  religious  and  medical 
aid  provided  for  them.  A  stranger  wonders  what  becomes 
of  the  poor  in  this  country,  where  there  are  no  poor's-rates. 
But  this,  and  like  institutions,  solve  the  mystery. 

I  have  never  yet  seen  a  common  beggar  in  Sydney,  nor 
throughout  mm  travels  in  Australia,  except  one  rascal,  and 
he,  after  all,  vms  not  a  common  beggar,  but  an  uncommon 
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knave.  There  are  also  hospitals  for  the  free  poor,  and 
prisoners.  To  the  hospital  for  the  free  poor  any  one  may 
be  admitted  by  the  payment  of  one  shilling  per  diem,  and 
both  are  patterns  of  cleanliness  and  order.  There  is,  in 
Sydney,  a  Strangers'  Friend  Society,  and  a  Home  for 
Female  Emigrants,  under  the  sunreillanoe  of  a  lady,  and 
chiefly  patronised  by  ladies,  but  provisioned  by  the  local 
government.  This  establishment  admits  of  improvement 
It  is  admirable  in  its  intention,  of  great  benefit  to  the 
emigrant  on  her  first  landing,  but  it  is  not  easchiswefy  a 
female  emigrant  refuge,  but  a  family  one  rather;  and 
requires  minute  inquiry  into  its  abuser — its  uses  are 
undoubted. 

Many  religious  Societies  likewise  exist — ^Bible  and  Trad 
Societies,  Ladies^  Bible  Societies,  Australian  branch  of  ibe 
London  Mission,  Australian  Juvenile  Auxiliary  Associa- 
tion to  the  London  Mission,  the  Wesleyan  AnxiUary 
Missionary  Society,  and  several  others.      In    a    word, 
Australia  is  a  pattern  to  all  new  colonies,  and  Sydney 
— ^all  its  history  taken  into  account — is  a  thing  to  wonder 
at!    It  is  marvellous  in  its  institutions  of  every  kind; 
and  though  striking  evidences  of  its  origin  and  newness 
meet  one  everywhere,  as  must  be  expected,  there  are  other 
evidences  equally  striking,  which  prove  that  theeneigies  of 
a  great  community  and  an  enlightened  peqple  are  strug- 
gling  to  advance  the  public  good  in  every  department  of 
human  acquirements. 

Insurance  and  assurance  companies,  also,  are  plentifol. 
The  Sydney  Alliance,  Marine  Fire  and  Life,  Australian 
Marine,  Union  Assurance,  Australian  General  Assurance, 
the  Scottish  Australian  Investment,  an  Aberdeen  Com- 
pany, the  Australian  Colonial,  General  Life  Assurance,  and 
the  Mutual  Fire,  offer  all,  and  each,  perfect  security  against 
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^very  contingency.  AU  these  companies  diow  the  super. 
Abundanoe  of  capital,  or  credit,  in  this  pushing,  go-ahead 
new-born  colony,  and  the  endless  desire  of  its  inhabit- 
ants for  speculation.  There  are  the  Gas  Company, 
Auction  Company,  Agricultural  Company  (whose  charter 
expires  this  year),  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Ferry 
Company,  Trust  Company,  Bank  and  Loan  Company,  and 
sevanl  others. 

Among  the  public  institutions  I  must  not  forget  the 
places  for  bathing — ^the  greatest  possible  luxury  in  this 
climate.  They  are  constructed  in  a  retired  situation,  on 
the  bay  beyond  the  Sydney  Gardens.  The  ladies*  baths 
are  a  short  way  distant  from  those  of  the  gentlemen, 
which  are  erected  on  piles  in  the  sea.  I  do  not  quite 
approve  the  plan  of  the  latter.  There  is  no  privacy ;  yon 
have  only  the  alternative  of  a  bath  in  the  public,  enclosed 
space,  or  in  the  ocean,  where  sharks,  disagreeable  neigh- 
hours  rather,  may  take  a  limb  from  you,  or  carry  you  off 
whole.  The  ladies  are  safely  secured  from  all  intrusion, 
and  they  can  duck  and  gambol  unseen  and  unmolested.    ^ 

I  met  to-day  some  four  or  five  boys  carrying  a  large 
diamond  snake  twisted  round  a  stick ;  they  told  me  it  was 
five  or  six  feet  long,  but  I  do  not  think  its  girth  was  above 
five  inches.  These  snakes  are  harmless,  except  in  the 
strength  of  their  embrace,  which,  although  not  too  warm^ 
is  disagreeably  close. 

Mr.  M ^  of  C ,  son  of  a  worthy  Scotdi  baronet, 

has  just  come  to  town  from  the  North  Countrie — of 
Australia.  He  tells  me  that  the  new  country  of  Moreton 
Bay  is  fast  being  settled — ^that  is,  peopled,  and  covered 
with  flocks  and  herds ;  but  that  the  blacks  are  extremely 
troublesome.  A  story  which  he  mentioned  to  me  connected 
with  his  own  station,  has  so  much  of  the  extraordinary 
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in  it»  and  yet  is  so  undoubtedly  true,  as  to  be  worth 
relating.     It  is  the  fashion  now  to  argue  away  that  dis* 
tinction  of  reason  and  intellect  that  used  formerly  to  be 
Gonsid^ed  as    placing  rational  beings  in  a  somewhat 
higher  position  in  the  scale  of  creation  than  the  irra- 
tional.    This  is  an  approximation  to  the  view  of  the 
matter  entertained  by  that  curious  philosopher,  Lord  Mon- 
boddo,  to  wit,  that  men  were  merely  an  upper  and  more 
advanced  race  of  apes,  having  tails  at  their  birth,  of  which 
they  were  cunningly  bereft.      And  really  the  sagacity, 
reflection,  and  affection  displayed  by  animals  are  scarcely 
surpassed  by  man.      My  story  is  as  follows: — ^Mr.  M. 
received  information  about  a  month  ago,  that  two  of  his 
shepherds  had  been  murdered  by  the  blacks ;   this  was 
reported  to  him,  I  believe,  through  some  of  their  saUe 
brethren.     Taking  a  man  with  him,  he  instantly  went  out 
in  search  of  the  men  and  their  flocks ;  and  his  astonish- 
ment may  be  conceived,  when,  towards  evening,  he  met 
the  sheep  coming  slowly  homeward,  as  usual^  driven  by 
one  of  the  dogs  belonging  to  the  poor  shepherds  !     On 
proceeding  further,  he  heard  the  bark  of  the  other  dog, 
which  he  knew  the  murdered  men  had  with  them.     The 
barking  was  unceasing.     He  proceeded  in  the  directioa 
of  the  sound,  and  at  last  came  to  the  two  dead  bodies ; 
the  attached  dog  was  standing  watching  over  them,  and 
endeavouring  by  his  barking  to  attract  attention  to  the 
spot ;  and  for  some  days  this  faithful  animal  would  not 
eat !     Here  were  combined  design,  fidelity,  and  affection  ; 
call  it  instinct  or  reason,  which  you  will,  this  at  least  is 
certain,  that  few  human  beings  would  have  done  more 
for  their  masters  than  these  two  dogs  did  for  theirs. 

I  went  last  Sunday  to  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  or 
cathedral  rather,  for  it  enjoys  and  is  worthy  of  the  name. 
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High  mass  was  celebrated,  and  a  newly  formed  choir 
performed  the  chanting  under  the  skilful  leading  of  that 
celebrated  composer  and  performer,  Mr.  N.,  formerly  well 
known  in  London.    The  service  is  actually  distressing.    It 
is  at  once  painful  and  astonishing  to  see  the  mummery 
and  the  almost  ludicrous  forms  of  this  church,  and  to  find 
men  of  powerful  minds  worshipping  with  such  absurd 
ceremonies — ^the  whisperings  of  the  priests  to  one  another 
— the  ringing  of  little  bells — ^the  constant  bowing,  cross- 
ing, and  kneeling — the  incense  fumes — ^the  paintings — 
the  comical  dresses  of  yellow  satin — the  caps  off  and  on 
perpetually — the  eyes  of  the  priests  now  cast  up  to  the 
bone  crucifix,  and  anon  bent  down  to  the  floor  every  alter- 
nate second — the  running  after  each  other — ^the  draining 
the  cup  twicCf  pouring  in  more  wine,  and  draining  it 
again !  How  is  it  that  rational  men,  sincere  men,  and  good 
men,  too,  can  so  tcorship  ?     But,  then,  the  splendour  of 
the  temple — the  pealing  of  the  superbly  toned  organ — 
the  rich  full  volume  of  the  leader*s  manly  mellow  voice  — 
the  touching  beautiful  notes  of  one  sweet  vocalist,  and  the 
fine  soprano  of  another !    these  redeem  the  vanities,   in 
the  opinion  of  many,  and  lead  still  more  astray.     Popery 
assails  the  mind  through  every  sense — the  sight,  the  smell, 
the  hearing ;  it  gratifies  all,  and  insidiously  are  its  snares 
laid :  habit,  education,  and  consistency  stand  with  its  vota^ 
ries  in  the  place  of  the  understanding. 

I  am  now  about  to  leave  this  country.  In  two  days 
at  the  furthest  I  expect  to  be  on  board  the  William 
Sharpies.  During  a  fearful  brickfielder  I  entered  this 
land,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  similar  storm  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  I  shall  leave  it.  It  dismisses  me  as  it  re- 
ceived me,  in  its  worst  humour.  Hurricanes  of  dust 
are  penetrating  everything,  whilst  a  red  dun  sun,  shorn 
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of  his  beams,  withers  up  every  one  with  its  oppressiTe 
heat. 

6ih  March. — ^As  I  am  on  the  eve  of  concluding  my 
sojourn  in  this  country,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  take 
a  retrospective  glance  over  my  experiences  and  imprea- 
sions,  since  I  first  landed  on  its  shores. 

The  state  of  Australia  when  I  arrived  was  melancholy 
in  the  extreme,  and  was  calculated  greatly  to  disappoint 
the  stranger  who  left  England  not  only  ignorant  of  ita 
embarrassments,  but  persuaded,  from  the  exaggerated 
ideas  formed  of  it  in  Britain  for  some  years  past,  that  it 
was  a  land  overflowing  with  prosperity  and  wealth.  It 
cannot  therefore  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  I  have 
expressed  myself  strongly  on  discovering  the  tmth,  and 
that  I  should  have  painted  my  disappointment  in  terms 
which  may  appear  somewhat  harsh.  I  am  satisfied  that 
no  one  under  such  circumstances  could  altogether  sofifcen 
down  and  moderate  his  language,  and  if  I  have  kept 
within  the  truth,  which  I  have  very  anxiously  endeavoured 
to  do,  then  the  truth  itself  can  be  productive  of  good 
alone.  It  is  plain  honest  truth  alone  which  can  under- 
mine false  views  and  false  representations,  and  lead  to 
just  expectations  at  home  as  to  the  probable  result  of 
emigration  to  New  South  Wales. 

There  is  a  passage  in  a  book  published  some  time  ago 
by  Mr.  Buckingham,  on  America,  which  is  so  perfectly 
applicable  to  the  deplorable  situation  of  this  colony,  and 
to  its  causes,  as  almost  to  lead  one  to  imagine  it  had  been 
written  with  reference  to  New  South  Wales,  and  not  the 
United  States. 

After  some  remarks  regarding  the  government  of 
General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  the  order  for 
all  debts  to  the  state  to  be  paid  in  metallic  currency,  as 
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Iiaring  accelerated  the  distresses  of  that  country;  hd 
proceeds — *'  But  the  remote  and  real  cause  of  this  crisis 
1^88,  first,  the  habit  which  all  classes  seem,  within  the  last 
£ew  years,  to  have  contracted  of  specuktiing  beyond  their 
means^  qflwing  beyond  their  income y  of  spending  money 
before  it  was  acquired^  and  of  keeping  up  the  appearance 
iff  men  who  had  realised  large  fortunes^  while  they  were 
€mly  in  the  act  of  accumulating  them  !  Extravagant 
expenditure  in  houses,  in  furniture,  in  equipages,  in  dress, 
In  servants,  in  short,  in  every  branch  of  disbursement,  was 
characteristic  of  all  the  trading  classes ;  and  so  long  as 
the  credit  system  allowed  them  to  import  largely  from 
England^  and  to  pay  by  notes  and  bills  at  long  dates j  the 
evil  day  could  be  deferred  by  one  expedient  succeeding 
another.  Those  who  had  speculated  largely  in  the  pur- 
chase of  lands  tried  to  withdraw  their  capital  from  the 
investment ;  but  where  all  were  sellers,  and  none  buyers, 
prices  were  ruinously  low ;  others  who  had  large  stocks  of 
goods  on  hand  from  the  excessive  importations  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  tried  to  raise  money  by  forced  sales ;  but  there 
were  no  buyers.  And,  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  as  the 
debts  due  to  England  were  so  much  larger  than  could 
be  paid  in  the  produce  of  the  country ^  for  which  the 
markets  at  home  were  declining,  the  remittance  of  specie 
became  the  only  mode  of  sustaining  the  credit  of  the 
mercantile  body,  and  this  could  be  obtained  only  by 
immense  sacrifices  of  property."  Again — ^  The  inordinate 
hve  of  gain^  which  has  led  to  all  these  perversions  of 
things  from  their  right  and  proper  channels,  is  working 
more  mischief  in  this  country,  and  undermining  the  mord 
principle  of  its  inhabitants  more  powerfully,  than  all  other 
causes  combined,  except,  perhaps,  intemperance. 

**  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to  Washington,  at 
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the  point  where  the  bridge  terminates,  we  were  shown  the 
foundation  of  a  new  town^  intended  to  have  been  built  as  a 
rival  to  Washington,  and  to  be  ciEtUed  Jackson^  after  the 
late  president  of  the  United  States.     The  history  of  this 
little  spot  is  worth  giving,  because  it  is  a   specimen  of 
similar  acts  of  folly  committed  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  last  five  especially, 
originating  partly  in  the  vanity,  and  partly  in  the  cupidity 
of  the  people,  and  resulting  in  their  ruin.     An  idea  was 
conceived  by  some  real  admirer  or  sycophantic  flatterer 
of  General  Jackson,  that  it  would  be  well  to  set  up  a  rival 
city  on  the  south  of  the  Potomac  to  eclipse  Washington  on 
the  north,  and  to  call  it  by  the  name  of  the  Rival  Chief 
This  idea  was  at  once  acted  upon  by  the  immediate  survey 
of  the  spot ;  and  being  a  perfect  level,  a  city  was  soon 
mapped  and  planned  on  paper,  with  squares,  streets, 
avenues,  markets,  an  exchange,  churches,  and  all  the  iisual 
accompaniments  of  a  large  emporium.     General  Jackson 
was  applied  to  for  his  patronage  to  the  undertaking,  which 
was  readily  granted ;  and  thus  provided,  the  individual 
who  got  up  the  whole  sent  on  to  New  York,  where  [m  in 
Sydney"]  the  rage  for  speculating  in  lands  and  city  lots 
was   at  its  highest ;  and  forthwith  a  number  of  those 
gentlemen  came  to  Washington  to  purchase.     When  they 
had  bought  their  lots  at  high  prices,  they  repaired  back  to 
New  York  to  sell  them  to  other  speculators  at  still  higher; 
and  General  Jackson  having,  at  the  request  of  the  founder, 
attended  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
Exchange  of  Jackson  City,  before  a  single  dwelling  of  any 
kind  was  erected,  and  delivered  a  long  oration  on  the  occa- 
sion, the  lots  rose  in   value,  because  the  city  had  been 
actually  begun ;  and  btiyer  after  buyer  continued  to  give 
a  higher  price.     At  length,  however,  the  sums  per  foot  of 
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^his  waste-land  were  so  extravagant,  that  no  further 
advances  could  be  had  upon  it,  and  the  Uist  buyer  conse- 
^uentiy  found  himself  stuck  fastr 

To  the  very  letter  this  is  the  exact  career  of  New  South 
Wales.  But  the  parallel  holds  no  farther.  America  is  an 
immense  mercantile  community,  of  vast  wealth  and  great 
resources  internally  as  well  as  externally.  A  delusion  of 
this  description  may  incommode  her,  and  she  may  even 
lie  prostrate  for  a  time,  but  her  rebound  is  certain — her 
vital  principle  is  not  touched.  Her  population  is  suiBcient 
for  her  wants.  Her  staple  commodity  is  in  demand— she 
does  not  wholly  depend  upon  one  article  of' commerce  for 
the  payment  of  her  imports,  and  even  her  banking  specu- 
lations, fatal  to  many  as  they  have  been,  have  caused  such 
a  strict  inquiry  into  the  system  of  issues,  that  a  safer  state 
of  things  is  likely  to  be  the  consequence.  Though  a  new 
country,  America  is  matured  in  comparison  with  Australia : 
in  her  institutions,  the  magnitude  of  her  commercial  trans- 
actions, her  cheap  labour,  her  shipping,  her  internal  wealth, 
her  steam-boats,  canals,  and  rivers,  and  the  amount  of  her 
capital,  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  two  countries. 
The  resemblance  holds  good  only  in  the  means  both  had  re- 
course to  in  their  eagerness  to  be  rich.  The  internal  luxury 
of  Australia  has  outrun  the  internal  production,  and  that 
staple  upon  which  it  is  as  yet  mainly  dependent  is  not 
valued,  or  cherished  and  fostered,  as  it  ought  to  be.  New 
South  Wales  has  great  individual  wealth,  but  no  public 
wealth.  She  has  two  hundred  and  fifty  ships,  it  is  true, 
engaged  in  trade.  But  were  the  shipping  and  trade  of 
Britain  withdrawn,  Australia  would  be  extinguished ;  she 
has  nothing  to  fall  back  upon,  no  national  stamina,  arising 
from  her  own  internal  resources.  She  has  nothing  to  offer  to 
the  world  for  all  her  consumption,  except  wool  and  oil,  and 
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they  produce  not  a  fourth  part  qf  the  value  &f  her  impor- 
tation !  Professional  wealth,  law,  and  other  expenditure, 
form  no  items.  On  the  trade  and  prosperity  of  the  country 
these  roust  ultimately  depend.  Lawyers'  fees  and  cham- 
pagne are  not  reproductive !  and,  unless  her  imports  and 
exports  can  be  more  nearly  assimilated — ^unless  labour 
is  procured  cheaper  and  more  abundant — unless  the  allot- 
ment mania  cease,  and  she  makes  her  chief  staple  her  chief 
care,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  her  rebound  will  be  far 
less  vigorous  and  less  rapid  than  that  of  her  elder  sister. 

Notwithstanding  the  advantages  this  vast  continent 
possesses  in  its  climate,  its  adaptation  to  the  production  of 
marketable  commodities  of  almost  every  description,   it 
has  one  essential  deficiency  which  must  ever  debar  it  frmn 
becoming  a  great  manufacturing  country,  and  that  is  the 
total  absence  qf  inland  navigation.     Some  of  its  rivers, 
such  as  the  Hawkesbury,  the  Hunter,  and  the  Clarence, 
and  Brisbane  River  at  Moreton  Bay,  are,  it  is  true,  navigap 
ble  for  small  craft  of  from  100  to  200  tons,  for  some  miles 
into  the  interior ;  but  none  of  them,  with  reference  to  the 
extent  of  their  courses,  as  compared  with  the  immense 
country  they  traverse,  can  be  considered  as  of  national  con- 
sequence, nor  have  they  depth  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  trade.    Almost  all  have  bars  at  their  mouths,  which 
render  it  impossible  for  large  vessels  to  venture  into  them. 
Ships  in  ballast  could  enter  many  of  them,    but  when 
loaded  could  not  return ;  and  so  great  is  the  deficiency  of 
water  in  most  parts  of  the  colony,  that  canals,  the  substi- 
tutes for  rivers  in  other  countries,  cannot  be  introduced. 
Railways  may  be  practicable,  and  it  is  said  that  the  gene- 
ral configuration  of  the  ranges  of  hills  would  render  such 
works  easy  of  execution  ;  but  experience  tells  us  in  Great 
Britain  that  merchandize  cannot  be  economically  conveyed 
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by  them,  and  it  seems  improbable  that,  for  a  long  series  of 
years  to  come,  the  population  in  the  interior  will  be  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  warrant  such  an  outlay  as  would  be 
required  for  their  construction* 

The  colony  must  be  wealthier  in  inhabitants,  as  well  as 
in  a  pecuniary  sense,  before  it  can  create  the  means  of 
establishing  manufactories,  and  before  any  considerable 
demand  will  exist  for  home  (colonial)  manufactures.     The 
commission  trade  is  too  lucrative,  and  the  settler  is  as 
yet  too  poor,  for  money  to  flow  into  any  channel  where 
the  profits  are  prospective.     Annual  returns  are  necessary 
to  the  stockholder,  and  to  the  storekeeper  a  cent,  per  cent, 
profit  presents  more  temptation  than  still  larger  gains  in 
future  years.     Thus,  then,  from  all  these  causes,  separate 
and  combined,  it  would  appear  probable  that  many  years 
must  elapse  before  the  internal  communication  can  im» 
prove,  so  as  to  induce  speculators  to  make  investments  in 
new  and  untried  schemes,  and  that,  for  a  time,  the  present 
slow  and  insecure  modes  of  conveyance  must  continue. 
This   is  one  of  the  most  important  defects  of  this  great 
colony ;  and  in  this  respect,  also,  the  comparison  with 
Holland  and  America  fails.     The  external  trade  of  Hol- 
land and  America  was  created  and  supported  by  their 
internal  advantages — the  mighty  rivers  of  the  latter,  and 
the  canals  of  the  former ;  and  population  and  consumption 
went  hand   in  hand,  pushing  ever  further  and  further 
behind  the  dikes  of  the  one,  and  into  the  woods  on  the 
banks  of  the  other.     To  Australia,  Nature  has  denied 
these  facilities,  while  it  has  blessed  her  with  so  many  of 
the  capabilities  and  advantages  of  the  torrid  and  temperate 
zones. 

Although  this  is  the  fact,  the  difficulty  is  not  insur- 
mountable.    The  most  extensive  and  important  inland 
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traffic  in  the  world  was  carried  on,  not  by  water  but  by 
land,  by  the  caravans  of  China  and  Burmah — of  Egypt 
and  Arabia— of  Persia,  India,  and  Syria — ^and  in  the 
interior  of  Africa.  The  camel  was  ^^the  skip  of  the 
desert ;"  and  unless  internal  communication  can  be  ren- 
dered safe  and  certain  by  the  improvement  of  the  present 
roads,  and  by  opening  out  new  ones  fit  for  the  present 
system  of  carriage  by  caravans  of  waggons^  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  a  caravan  of  camels,  which  is  found  to 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  trade  in  other  countries,  would 
be  a  desirable  substitute  here ;  doubtless  some  plan  will 
soon  force  itself  upon  public  attention.  At  present  the 
settlers  in  the  interior  are  so  occupied  with  heavier  calami- 
ties, that  such  things  scarcely  agitate  them ;  they  are 
satisfied,  and  indeed  thankful,  if  once  a  year  they  are 
among  the  fortunate  who  are  not  robbed,  do  not  lose  their 
teams,  or  are  not  starved  for  a  month  or  two  by  the  non- 
arrival  of  their  stores. 

The  other  great  barriers  to  advancement  are  the  fluctua- 
tions of  seasons,  the  long  droughts,  and  the  consequences 
in  some  parts  of  the  heavy  deluges  of  rain  that  sometimes 
follow  these  droughts,  and  by  which  whole  districts  are 
inundated  —  stock,  property,  and  lives  endangered  and 
lost;  crops  not  only  become  uncertain,  but  many  are 
totally  burnt  up  after  the  finest  and  most  promising  ap- 
pearance ;  in  districts,  once  the  most  fertile,  com,  as  maize 
is  called,  and  wheat  have  ceased  to  grow,  or  are  no  longer 
sown,  and  even  green  grass  is  seen  no  more ;  and  yet  a 
shower  of  rain  produces,  as  if  by  magic,  verdure  such  as 
the  rest  of  the  world  can  scarcely  equal.*     In  other  parts, 

*  I  have,  I  believe,  preyiously  stated  that  the  richest  grass  in  this  country 
does  not  grow  in  dose  sward  but  In  tufts,  sometimes  a  few  inches,  sometimes 
several  feet  apart. 
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disease  sweeps  off  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
sheep,  where  such  visitations  were  never  before  heard  of; 
at  times  means  are  obliged  to  be  had  recourse  to,  to  pre- 
vent the  increase  of  stock,  for  want  of  food  and  water ; 
and  cattle  lie  dead  in  heaps  by  the  banks  of  dry  rivers^ 
which  but  two  years  ago  were  goodly  streams.     It  is  not 
only  in  prices,  or  in  produce,  or  in  mercantile  affairs,  that 
this  country  is  liable  to  change ;  in  its  natural  constitu- 
tion it  seems  unlike  other  lands ;  rivers  in  other  countries 
change  their  courses,  but  here  they  actually  cease  to  exist; 
districts,  at  one  time  the  most  fertile,  are  at  another  cursed 
with  sterility  and  become  as  the  desert.     The  gradual  and 
progressive  ameliorations  and  improvements,  such  as  drain- 
ing, &c.,  effected  elsewhere  by  human  skill,  labour,  and 
capital,  are  generally  inapplicable  here.     Still,  in  despite 
of  all  this,  Australia  is  a  wonderful  evidence  of  what  Bri- 
tish  energy,  capital,  and  industry,  can  create,  and  of  what 
lasting  benefits  can  be  conferred  by  them. 

My  stake  in  Australia  is  a  deep  one,  and  I  can  enter- 
tain no  wish  but  for  its  unbounded  prosperity.  I  am  not, 
however,  misled  by  the  interest  I  have  in  the  success  of 
the  colony,  nor,  though  anxiously  willing  to  view  all  mat- 
ters regarding  it  as  favourably  as  possible,  can  I  be  in- 
duced to  conceal  my  real  opinion  of  it.  Its  prospects  can 
afford  to  be  critically  dissected,  for  it  undoubtedly  pos- 
sesses unrivalled  capabilities,  and  most  of  the  elements  of 
a  great  and  rising  colony ;  but  I  am  not  blind  to  its 
natural  defects,  and  the  difficulties  it  has  to  surmount  in 
emerging  from  its  chrysalis  state.  I  am  aware  of  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  geographical  position  of  its  capital, 
which  stands  betwixt  two  straits,  only  passable  safely  and 
easily  at  certain  periods^  though,  it  is  true,  one  of  them  is 
attempted  in  all  seasons.     I  know  that  internal  extensive 
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water-carriage  can  never  exist  here,  and  that  there   is  in 
many  parts  no  tolerable  land  communication ;  that  there  is 
a  thirsty  earth,  and  an  irregular  supply  of  moisture  ;    that 
there  is  a  withering  wind,  and,  in  some  parts,  a  hostile 
native  population,  insecurity  of  property,  the  bushran^per, 
and  the  convict.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  Australia,  has 
one  of  the  safest  harbours  in  the  world,  and  a  capital 
nobly  situated  for  commerce  when  reached  in  safety ;    she 
has  a  beautiful  and  healthy  climate,  a  rich  soil  suited  to 
every  plant  of  the  tropics  as  well  as  of  colder  regions ;   she 
produces  in  perfection  one  of  the  first  articles  of  trade, 
and  one  which  must  ever  be  in  constant  use  throughout 
the  world ;  she  has  an  immense  extent  of  sea-board  ;  is 
never  cursed  with  the  desolating  hurricanes  of  the  western 
world  ;  possesses  individual  wealth,  of  incredible  amoont, 
scattered  throughout  her  bounds,  as  well  as   enterprise, 
energy,  and  ability  ;  and  she  has  as  yet,  it  may  be  said, 
a  purely  British  population.      I  doubt  not  for  a  moment 
that  these  are  advantages  sufficient  to  overbalance  all  her 
deficiencies,  and  to  make  her  still  the  happy  home  of  a 
powerful  and  a  flourishing  people. 

Individual  suffering,  has  been,  and  must  continue  to  bCf 
dreadful,  while  property  of  all  descriptions  is  not  only 
reduced  in  value,  but  is  totally  unsaleable.     This  state  of 
things,  however,  is,  I  believe,  only  temporary.  Property  still 
exists  to  a  vast  amount ;  it  is  not  annihilated,  but  is  dbr- 
ffuint,  and  must  continue  to  be  so  till  the  colony  awakes 
from  its  fatally  delusive  dream  to  the  knowledge  of  its 
true  position  and  of  its  best  interests — substitutes  a  real 
value  for  an  imaginary  one — ^limits  its  imports  and  luxu- 
ries, and  fosters  and  increases  its  exports  and  internal  im- 
provements.    It  were  presumptuous  to  attempt  to  lift  the 
veil  that  hangs  ovex  the  future  destiny  of  Australia  ;  but 
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one  may  venture  to  express  a  firm  belief  that  such  a  noble 
oountry  was  never  formed  in  vain,  and  that  the  mental 
and  bodily  energies  of  man,  aided  by  its  own  unrivalled 
climate,  will  not  be  thwarted  in  the  attempt  to  assimilate 
it  to  the  civilised  regions  of  the  globe. 

Were  I  asked  whether  I  would  recommend  my  fellow- 
countrymen  and  others  to  emigrate  to  Australia,  my  reply 
would   be,   if  they  are  possessed   of  caution,  energy, 
and  self-command,  and  have  moderate   views,  let  them 
come  here.     There  is  a  field  open  for  industry  and  capital 
to  almost  any  extent ;  and  the  following  classes  of  persons 
are  those  most  likely  to  benefit  themselves  by  emigrating: — 
Among  the  lower  ranks,  the  poor  man,  with  his  tools  and 
his  skill  as  his  capital,  the  day-labourer  and  the  shepherd ; 
among  the  better  ranks,  men  that  possess  not  less  than  three 
thousand  pounds^  whose  object  is  to  become  stockholders ; 
and  those  also  of  more  limited  means,  who  by  the  industry 
of  their  own  families  could  cultivate  a  small  section  of  arable 
land,  and  subsist  upon  its  produce.  Without  some  certainty 
of  procuring  a  situation  here,  I  do  not  think  there  is  an  equal 
prospect  for  an  educated  youth  with  small  capital  to  im- 
prove his  position,  unless  he  puts  his  little  fund  to  interest, 
and  is  fortunate  enough  to  become  a  manager  for  others. 
I  am  quite  satisfied  that  with  less  than  three  thousand 
pounds  no  young  man  can  profitably  invest  his  capital  in 
sheep,  if  the  care  of  them  is  to  be  his  sole  occupation,  and 
it  ought  to  be  the  scie  occupation  of  every  stockholder. 
Not  only  is  Australia  essentially  a  grazing  country,  but  it 
is  also  the  poor  man's  country.    If  he  be  reasonable  in  his 
expectations,  the  mechanic  need  never  want  work,  and  at 
wages  above  what  he  can  obtain  in  Great  Britain ;   nor 
need   the   shepherd,  unless   burdened   with  a  wife   and 
numerous  family.     But  let  no  man  come  here,  relinquish- 
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ing  his  country  and  friends,  under  the  expectation  of 
making  a  fortune  by  the  wave  of  his  hand,   or  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.     Time,  character,  and  minute  atten- 
tion to  his  business,  aided  by  strict  economy,  will  doubtless 
enable  such  persons  as  I  have  above  enumerated  to  make 
money,  if  they  keep  clear  of  the  rum-shop.     But  they  will 
find  all  these  qualities  as  essentially  and  fundamentally 
requisite  here  as  at  home.     They  may  possibly  hear  that 
wages  in  the  bush,  for  shepherds  and  labourers,  are  as  high 
as  40/.,  with  the  addition  of  rations;  and  that  15«.  per  diem 
is  the  pay  of  mechanics  in  Sydney:  but  they  will  find  them- 
selves misinformed.     They  will,  however,  readily  obtain  in 
the  bush  from  20/.  to  30/.,  to  which  will  be  added  the 
principal  articles  necessary  for  their  maintenance,  with  a 
dwelling-house ;  and  in  Sydney,  the  artisan  who  is  a  clever 
workman  and  complete  master  of  his  trade,  will  earn  from 
four  to  ten  shillings,  according  to  the  description  of  craft 
he  follows,  but  he  must  take  into  account  that  house-reot 
is  much  higher  than  in  England. 

For  the  wealthier  classes,  Sydney  is  by  no  means  a  chea;p 
place  of  residence.  Beef,  mutton,  and  wines  are,  it  is  true^ 
cheaper  than  in  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin;  but 
houses  are  of  twice  or  thrice  the  rent.  The  wages  of  ser- 
vants worth  having  are  excessively  high;  and,  though 
there  are  no  taxes  on  horses,  carriages,  or  coachmen,  forage 
and  other  expenses  more  than  make  up  the  difference. 

I  would  not  have  any  youth  fear  the  bush  life  from  any- 
thing I  have  said  of  the  discomforts  of  the  dwellings  it 
affords.  Conr.obolas  was  a  new  and  previously  unoccupied 
station.  When  once  here,  a  young  man  will  soon  learn  to 
consider  this  almost  the  least  important  point  of  all.  I  do 
not  think  that  I  have  seen  any  house  in  the  bush  inhabited 
by  stockholders  not  proprietors,  that  might  not  have  been 
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l>uilt  for  100/.,  and  I  have  seen  many  that  could  not  have 
cost  90L     His  abode  is  a  matter  in  which  he  may  speedily 
suit  his  taste.     Nor  should  he  start  at  the  retirement  of 
the  bush.     With  anything  like  a  tolerable  quantity  of 
stock,  he  mil  find  ample  occupation :  he  will  soon  learn  to 
dislike  near  neighbours  as  hindrances  to  business ;   and 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  he  enjoys  the  society  of  an  occa- 
sional visitor  with  double  zest,  it  is   most  essentially 
necessary,  on  the  other,  that  he  should  be  ever  at  the  head 
of  his  business.     From   the  depressed  state  of  matters 
at  present,  too  many  of  the  stockholders  are  neither  more 
nor  less  than  managers  for  behoof  of  their  creditors  in 
Sydney — ^the  storekeepers.     But  this  cannot  last  long. 
The  fresh  arrivals  will  now  have  beacons  before  them  to 
guide  them  clear  of  the  rocks  upon  which  so  many  of  their 
predecessors  have  been  wrecked,  and  the  young  stock- 
holder will  be  enabled  to  invest  his  capital  to  far  greater 
advantage  than  heretofore. 

It  may  possibly  be  alleged  that  I  have  been  too  short  a 
time  in  New  South  Wales,  to  be  able  to  form  a  correct 
opinion  concerning  it.  Under  common  circumstances,  I 
admit  the  argument  would  not  be  without  force.  But  I 
happened  to  arrive  at  a  period  peculiarly  fitted  for  obtain- 
ing information  on  most  points  regarding  its  present  posi- 
tion. The  distress  was  so  general,  the  ramifications  of 
pecuniary  difficulties  had  extended  so  completely  to  the 
uttermost  verge  of  society,  that  individual  became  public 
suffering ;  and,  what  was  common  to  all,  was  stripped  of 
that  cloak  in  which  delicacy  commonly  envelopes  misfor- 
tune. Regarding  the  past,  I  had  established  authorities 
of  which  I  have  availed  myself;  and  as  to  the  future,  I 
have  drawn  upon  my  own  observation,  and  upon  fair 
deductions  from  the  present.     I  have  not  intentionally 
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concealed  or  exaggerated  anything — and  I  am  perfectly 
ready  to  acknowledge  my  liability  to  those  errors  of  judg- 
ment into  which  every  traveller  is  liable  to  fall. 

In  reviewing  the  information  which  I  have  collected  re- 
garding this  great  colony,  I  may  be  pardoned ,  perhaps,  for 
endeavouring  to  put  forward  in  more  prominent  relief,  and 
as  shortly  as  possible,  my  views  of  those  subjects  and  inter- 
ests that  are  now  more  particularly  engrossing^  its  atten- 
tion, and  that  seem  so  interwoven  with  its  very  existence 
as  to  be  inseparable  from   any  estimate  of  its  probable 
future  career.     These  are,  first.  Emigration  of  labourers 
and  capitalists ;  secondly,  the  description  of  labour  that 
ought  to  be  encouraged ;  thirdly,  by  whom  it  ought  to  be 
introduced ;  fourthly,  the  mode  of  its  introduction  ;  and, 
lastly,  what  should  be  the  object  of  greatest  solicitude  with 
every  one  connected  with  this  most  important  country. 

The  idea  of  Australia  again  becoming  a  penal  colony, 
with  an  improved  system  of  assignment,  seems  now  to 
be  entertained,  openly  at  least,  by  very  few,  although  I 
believe  that  were  influential  persons  to  propose  it,  they 
would  have  numerous  supporters. 

Passing,  then,  from  that  resource,  I  address  myself  to 
the  first  point;  and  cordially  acquiesce  in  Sir  George  Gipp^* 
representation  to  the  Home  Government,  in  September, 
1841,  **  that  an  annual  introduction  of  labouring  popu- 
lation is  required  for  the  well-beirtg  of  the  colony."  This 
is  the  almost  universal  opinion  of  those  who  understand 
its  position,  or  who  have  not  some  object  to  serve  in  op- 
posing it.  The  question,  then,  is,  how  can  this  necessary 
immigration  be  effected ;  and  upon  that  point  there  are 
various  views,  even  amongst  those  agreeing  as  to  its  pro- 
priety. There  is  no  dissenting  voice,  however,  as  to  tbe 
expediency  of  holding  out  every  proper  inducement  to  tbe 
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youth  of  Britain,  capitalists  and  others,  to  bend  their  steps 
to  Australia ;  and  with  perfect  truth  it  may  be  said,  not- 
M^itbstanding  all  her  depression,  and  the  difficulties  she 
has  had  lately  to  contend  with,  that  there  is  no  province 
under  the  sceptre  of  England  more  eligible  for  young  men 
of  industrious  habits,  of  skill  in  the  crafts,  or  with  means 
adequate  to  the  life  of  a  stockholder ;  and,  with  respect  to 
one  and  all  of  these  classes,  it  may  be  said  with  equal 
truth,  now  is  the  time.  Labour  is  in  demand,  and  never 
since  Australia  was  colonised,  could  stock  establishments 
be  formed  so  cheaply  or  so  advantageously.  Discomforts 
and  annoyances  at  first  they  must  expect^  as  in  all  new 
countries.  That  the  blacks  in  some  places  are,  as  with 
all  sable  natives,  wantonly  troublesome,  there  is  no  doubt ; 
and  the  bushranger  is  a  disagreeable  person  to  meet  in  the 
woods,  or  as  a  visitor  at  home ;  but,  with  proper  conduct 
and  prudence,  I  am  satisfied  the  emigrant  has  little  to  fear 
from  either  in  most  of  the  settled  districts ;  and  even  in 
the  more  remote  parts  of  the  colony,  it  is  expected  that  a 
rural  police  will  soon  be  available  for  the  protection  of  the 
more  enterprising  settler.  I  would  say,  then,  to  all  that 
meditate  emigrating  to  New  South  Wales — carpe  diem. 

The  second  point,  viz.,  the  description  of  labourers  to 
be  introduced,  is  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
it  is  equally  important  that  the  point  should  be  settled 
without  delay.  I  have  not  a  doubt  that  on  every  con* 
sideration,  the  British  emigrant  is  the  most  desirable.  I 
have  elsewhere  said  that  I  would  prefer  an  infusion  of 
English  blood  into  the  colony,  to  any  further  immigration 
of  the  Southern  Irish.  There  are  already  upwards  of 
40,000  of  that  lively  people  in  Australia,  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  130,000,  and  I  conceive  it  would  be  inex- 
pedient at  present  to  increase    the  proportion.     Some 
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have  an  impression  that  the  English  manufacturer  of 
labourer  that  would  improve  his  position  by  a  removal  to 
another  country,  would  not  make  a  useful  colonist  as 
shepherd  or  otherwise.  I  have  no  faith  in  this  opinion. 
The  very  sedentary  habits  of  the  Lancashire  weaver  or 
mechanic  are  suitable  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  shepherd's 
life*  But  I  believe  it  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  ques- 
tion, whether  our  countrymen  are  preferable  to  any  other 
nation,  or  whether  in  their  various  callings  they  are  not 
more  to  be  desired  than  any  other  people  from  any  other 
country.  The  very  serious  expense  of  their  introduction 
acts  as  a  prohibition  in  the  present  state  of  the  colony,  and 
has  caused  men  to  turn  their  eyes  elsewhere  ;  and  tbey 
have  rested  at  last  on  the  Coolies  of  Hindostan. 

The  Indian  Coolie  is  in  several  respects  extremely  well 
suited  to  inhabit  the  bush  of  Austrialia.     He  is  docile  and 
patient,  not  difficult  to  please  in  his  food,  a  little  rice 
being  all  he  requires ;  he  is  not  trammelled  by  caste ;  lie 
is  well  adapted  to  the  climate,  and  has  been   found  to 
answer  well  in  the  Mauritius.     But  the  proposal  to  intro- 
duce him  into  the  colony  has,  even  in  this  time  of  its 
extremity,  been    strenuously   opposed.     Independent  of 
prohibitory  statutes,  the  expense  of  conveyance  from  Inditf 
would  be  such  as  to  confine  the  measure  to  a  few  of  the 
wealthier  colonists,  and  would  not  be,  therefore,  of  general 
service  to  stockholders.     The  morale  of  the  plan  is  also 
considered  an  objection.     Mixed  races  would  spring  up  in 
the  bush,  and  there  would  be  perpetuated  a  coloured  popu- 
lation, instead  of  the  colony  in  the  course  of  years  becoming 
altogether  an  English  one.     Were  Government  ever  to 
engage  in  the  introduction  of  Coolies,  it  is  alleged  that 
the  cost  would  not  be  so  much  less  than  from  Britain,  as 
to  overbalance  the  benefit  that  would  be  derived  by  both 
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oouBtries  by  the  emigration  of  the  operative  classes  from 
t^liem,  who  would  make  better  shepherds^  and  are  of  the 
-same  language  and  habits  as  the  colonists*  Another  argu- 
ment used  against  their  introduction  is»  that  were  British 
emigration  altogether  to  cease,  and  be  rendered   unne- 
<;essar7  by  a  sufficient  supply  of  labour  from  India,  the 
already  too  great  disproportion  betwixt  the  sexes  of  the 
whites  would  be  continued,  if  not  increased ;  whereas,  by  a 
judicious  arrangement  in  British  emigration,  that  serious 
evil  might  be  remedied. 

Necessity,  however,  is  a  stem  counsellor ;  and,  under 
the  supposition  that  British  labour  cannot  immediately  be 
had,  most  certainly  I  would  not  hesitate,  from  any  objec- 
tion I  have  yet  heard  stated,  to  seize  the  only  alternative, 
—the  introduction  of  the  Coolie. 

I  do  not  think  any  doubt  can  exist  on  the  point  by 
whom  emigration  ought  to  be  conducted.  It  should  be 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  Government.  It  may  be  true 
that  some  emigration  agents,  Mr.  Marshall  and  others, 
were,  as  private  individuals  and  speculators  in  this  line, 
of  great  benefit  to  New  South  Wales,  and  were  liberal  in 
their  general  provision  for  the  proper  victualling  of  their 
passengers.  Still  there  has  not  been,  and  cannot  be,  that 
necessary  responsibiliiy  to  the  public,  or  that  rigid  adhe- 
rence to  proprieties  on  shipboard,  that  Government  would 
secure.  I  think  there  can  be  no  question  that,  were  the 
whole  arrangements  under  Government  solely,  a  confidence 
would  be  afforded  that  would  greatly  increase  the  tempta* 
tion  to  emigrate. 

The  more  serious  question  is, — How  any  emigration, 
whether  British  or  Indian,  shall  be  effected  ?  Whence 
the  necessary  funds  shall  be  supplied  ?  Convict  labour 
being  placed  out  of  view,  the  introduction  of  voluntary. 
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emigrants^  of  course*  alone  remains,   and   that  can  be 
managed  only  by  holding  out  some  suitable  indacement 
to  the  natives  of  other  lands  to  leave  the  place  of  their 
birth,  and  to  break  those  ties  and  associations  that  link 
them  with  their  country.   Most  colonists  are  of  opinion  that 
the  old  bounty  system  should  again  be  had  recourse  to,  and 
that  it  is  a  most  legitimate  appropriation  of  the  resoorces 
of  the  colony  to  expend  them  in  the  introduction  of  a 
useful  population ;  that,  although  it  necessarily  withdraws 
capital  from  the  colony,  it  does  so  for  the  general  good, 
and  with  the  certainty  of  an  ultimate  return.      In  ihU 
view  I  decidedly  concur.     I  do  not  say  that  if  land  sales 
could  be  effected  in  London  for  English  money^  and  the 
money  be  employed  in  sending  out  English  emigrants,  it 
would  not  be  more  advantageous  for  Australia.      But  that 
seems  to  require  so  indefinite  a  period  of  time,  and  sucb 
extended  arrangements,  as,  in  present  circumstances,  to 
place  it  beyond  a  hope,  were  there  even  a  prospect  of 
meeting  with  purchasers. 

Others,  again,  acquiescing  in  the  propriety  of  returning 
to  the  bounty  system,  would  lessen  the  temptation  to  the 
emigrant  by  requiring  that  he  should  come  under  engage- 
ment to  repay  gradually  the  expenses  of  his  passage  froiD 
the  wages  of  his  future  labour  in  the  colony.     This  would 
never  do.     It  would  act  as  a  bar  to  the  emigration  of  the 
very  poorest  in  England,  as  it  is  just  the  increased  wagei 
they  will  immediately  enjoy  that  stimulate  even  these  to 
leave  their  country ;  and,  were  those  to  be  lessened  in 
this  way,  they  would  see  in  the  change  no  improvement 
in  their  circumstances,  such  as  to  overcome  the  usual  reluc- 
tance to  the  sea,  and  the  removal  from  their  kindred.    I 
think,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  well-regulated 
free  bounty  emigration  of  British  or  northern  Irish  people, 
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under  the  sole  management  of  Government,  is  the  only 
advisable  mode  of  obtaining  the  best  description  of 
labourers  and  shepherds  in  Australia.  And  with  a  well- 
organised  and  vigorous  agency  throughout  Scotland^  the 
north  of  Ireland^  but,  above  all,  the  west  of  England,  I  am 
convinced  that  a  fresh,  full,  and  healthful  stream  of  useful 
population  would  flow  speedily  into  the  colony,  where 
they  would  know  want  and  indigence  no  more. 

The  next  consideration  is,  whence  Government  is  to 
procure  funds  sufficient  for  resuming  the  bounty  system, 
commencing  the  introduction  of  Indians.  While  the 
minimum  price  of  land  exposed  for  sale  by  Government 
was  5s.  per  acre,  a  large  annual  revenue  was  derived, 
which  was  expended  in  the  free  conveyance  of  British 
subjects  to  the  colony.  That  minimum  price  was  after- 
wards raised  to  lis.  per  acre,  when  the  amount  of  sales 
immediately  decreased ;  and  the  other  evils  of  the  years 
1839)  40,  and  41,  being  superadded,  the  revenue  fell  off 
alarmingly.  In  the  year  1842  bounty  emigration  ceased. 
The  minimum  upset  price  per  acre  has  since  been  fixed  at 
twenty  shillings. 

There  are  those  who  consider  it  to  be  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference  to  the  colony,  in  its  present  state,  whether  the 
minimum  upset  price  of  land  be  20s.  or  100^.  per  acre ; 
and  even  go  the  length  of  saying  that  no  part  of  any 
sales  ought,  at  any  period,  to  have  gone  towards  emigra- 
tion, but  should  have  been,  and  be  in  future,  entirely 
spent  in  the  internal  improvement  of  the  country :  at  the 
same  time  they  admit  that  it  is  necessary  to  support  the 
woolgrower  by  every  possible  means,  as  the  chief  stay  and 
prop  of  the  colony.  As  a  means  of  his  procuring  cheap 
labour,  they  say  that  Australia  should,  by  internal  im- 
provement and  otherwise,  be  rendered  such  as  to  be  desired 
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by  the  operatives  of  England;  but  how  this  is  to  be 
accomplished  without  funds  or  labour,  they  do  not  con- 
descend to  explain. 

If  a  check  to  Chvernment  sales  of  Crown  lands  be  the 
object  of  these  gentlemen,  a  high  price  will  effect  that 
certainly.  But  it  is  impossible  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  them  have  large  tracts  of  land  of  their 
own  to  dispose  of;  and,  by  thus  advocating  a  high  rate 
as  desirable  for  Crown  lands,  secure  a  market  for  their 
own,  by  underselling  her  Majesty  ! 

Land  sales  to  any  great  extent  are,  however,  I  believe, 
at  an  end,  until  Government  makes  some  change  in  the 
system  of  sale.  And  there  is  no  mystery  whatever  in  the 
cause.  Grovemment  is  just  in  the  situation  of  any  private 
possessor  of  any  marketable  article  selling  it  by  auction. 
Men  will  not  even  offer  at  all  when  the  upset  price  is 
above  the  public  opinion  of  its  value;  whereas,  when 
stimulated  by  competition,  if  offered  low,  they  may  be 
induced  to  pay  far  more  forit  than  even  its .  real  value, 
and  infinitely  beyond  the  higher  upset  price.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  anticipate  any  funds  arising  for  the  purpose  of 
emigration  from  this  source  at  present ;  and  some  other 
mode  must  be  adopted  of  providing  means  for  the  intro- 
duction of  population  commensurate  with  the  annually 
increasing  demand. 

A  LOAN  to  Government^  on  security  of  the  territory  of 
New  South  IValeSy  appears  to  me  the  only  practicable 
resort.  To  this  there  nuty  be  objections.  But  something 
must  be  done,  and  that,  too,  very  promptly*  A  loan  is 
not  only  a  safe  and  efficient  remedy  for  present  evils,  but 
it  is,  in  many  respects,  a  right  and  just  one ;  it  will  restore 
the  country  to  the  use  of  its  own  productive  powers,  and, 
as  I  have  said  before,  part  of  the  burthen  will  be  thrown 
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xipon  future  years,  when  the  children  of  those  it  will 
immediately  introduce  into  the  colony  will  repay  by  their 
labour  the  then  colonists  for  their  proportion  of  the  debt. 
The  security  would  be  undoubted ;  but  for  the  realisation 
of  this  plan  it  behoved  Government  to  meet  the  annual 
interest.  With  returning  prosperity,  I  have  no  doubt 
this  might  be  done  from  the  ordinary  sources  of  revenue. 
But  if  not,  there  is  one  step  that  would  both  pay  the 
interest  and  extinguish  the  debt — a  return,  at  once,  to 
a  minimum  price  of  land  office  shillings  per  acre. 

My  impression  of  Australia,  in  one  word,  is,  that  its 
present  foundation-stone  is  the  wool  bale.  The  great 
expense  the  Australian  has  to  encounter  before  competing 
with  the  German  wool-grower — ^the  distance  he  has  to 
convey  his  commodity — ^the  long  period  for  which  he 
gives  credit — or  the  high  premium  he  pays  for  ready 
money,  are  disadvantages  not  sufficiently  estimated  by  the 
generality  of  persons  treating  of  that  country.  No  wool- 
grower  living  SOO  miles  from  Sydney  can  deliver  wool  at 
the  ship's  side  at  a  cost  of  less  than  1\d.  per  lb. :  viz., 
washing,  shearing,  packing,  ^d. ;  carriage,  2d. ;  freight, 
insurance,  dues,  agency,  &c.,  2^.  or  W.;  and  all  this 
exclusive  of  the  expense  of  rearing  and  producing  it, 
which  cannot  be  called  less  than  &d.  per  lb.,  not  to  mention 
the  casualties,  that  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  at 
a  large  annual  sum..  Thus  the  gross  outlay  is  not  under 
13^.  per  lb.,  leaving,  at  the  present  prices,  absolutely 
nothing  for  interest  of  capital  or  the  stockholder's  main- 
tenance,— unless  the  wool  is  the  finest,  and  well  got  up,  in 
which  case  from  15^.  to  18</.per  lb.,  or  even  2^.,  may  be  got 
for  it  in  England ;  and  perhaps,  after  all  expenses,  (if  such 
as  I  have  described),  from  Is.  to  \%d.  pocketed  for  it  by  the 
grower.     The  protection  of  Id.  per  lb.  duty  on  German 
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wool  is  not  sufficient ;    and  the  only  way  in  which  the 
stockholder  can  meet  the  lessened  value  of  the  staple  of 
the  colony  and  the  foreign  grower,  is  by  cheaper  labour. 
This  is  not  only  a  stockholder's  question,  it  is  the  question 
for  every  man  in  Australia ;  and  he  is  no  friend  to  his 
country,  either  in  the  mother  country  or  in  the  colony, 
who  directly,  or  indirectly,  injures  that  body,  by  inter- 
posing obstacles  in  the  way  of  these  essentials  to  its  future 
prosperity — ^increased  population  and  investment  of  capital. 
It  is  needless  to  speak  of  further  taxes  upon  the  stock- 
holders, wherewith  to  introduce  emigrants,  or  to  fill  the 
Government  exchequer.   They  do  not  possess  the  means  of 
paying  them.    The  object  is  of  vital  colonial  interest^  not 
merely  the  interest  of  a  class ;  and,  instead  of  the  plank 
that  is  to  be  thrown  out  to  save  them  being  paid  for  by 
themselves,  it  ought  to  be  purchased  by  the  general  con- 
tribution of  every  man  in  New  South  Wales. 

The  records  of  England  tell  that  in  her  infancy  she 
was  a  wool-exporting  country,  and  grew  great  by  the 
fleece,  of  which  her  woolsack  is  yet  emblematic.  Let  not 
her  descendants  in  other  lands  despise  the  ladder  by 
which  she  rose.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  her 
Majesty's  representative  will  not  permit  any  blow  to  be 
struck,  such  as  further  taxation,  to  prostrate  the  first 
interest  in  Australia.  I  say  the  ^rst  interest^  for  no  un- 
biassed observer  can  entertain  a  doubt,  looking  through 
the  external  appearances  of  things  in  that  country  to  the 
internal  putting  together  of  its  parts,  that  Government 
itself,  storekeepers,  retailers,  every  trade,  and  every  craft, 
have  for  the  foundation  of  their  prosperity,  the  prosperity 
of  the  wool-grower. 

Australia,  it  is  true,  will  not  always  remain  merely  a 
wool-growing  country ;  nor  is  it  to  be  wished  that  it  should. 
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Its  Other  productions  will  in  time  form  articles  of  com- 
merce ;  and  therefore,  whether  as  regards  wool,  agriculture, 
salt  provisions,  wine,  tobacco,  or  silk,  or  other  future  pro- 
ducts, a  progressive  population  should  be  steadily  encou- 
raged. At  no  period  of  her  history  is  it  at  all  probable 
that  she  will  be  enabled  to  despise  the  sheep  and  the 
fleece,  which  made  her  what  she  is :  while  other  interests, 
therefore,  are  fostered  as  adjuncts  and  auxiliaries,  it  is  the 
interest  and  the  duty  of  every  Australian  to  watch  with  a 
jealous  eye  over  the  great  commercial  staple  of  his  country. 
As  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  India,  America,  and  other 
lands,  so  it  is  in  Australia ;  Nature,  in  her  climate,  has 
pointed  with  an  unerring  finger  to  the  article  which  ought 
to  be  her  chiefest  care. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

VOYAGE   HOME. 

LeaTe  Australia — The  William  Sharpies — Delajs  in  paying  the  bonntiefl — 
View  of  Sydney  from  the  harbour — Inspection  of  the  ship— A  runaway — 
Storm — Contrary  winds — Calms — Whistling  for  a  wind — Our  crew — 
Beautiful  phenomenon —  Favourable  change  in  the  weather — Van  Die- 
men's  Land— Storms — A  terrible  calm — Lost  sight  of  Australia — Propoeed 
route  from  Bombay — Intense  heat — ^Trade  Winds — The  Dolphin — Sperm 
Whales — Sharks  and  Pilot  Fish — Opium  clippers — Our  boatswain — Tlie 
Sailor's  Home— The  Arabian  sea— Ophir — Tarshish — Egypt — The  sword- 
fish — The  monsoons — Supposed  food  of  the  whale — The  Earl  of  Balcarrass 
— Bombay — Its  position— The  roads — The  bland  of  Bombay — The  Far- 
sees — ^The  cholera— Letters  of  introduction — Victoria  Hotel — Lights  of 
Bombay — ^The  fort— The  native  women — Water^Dingys  or  native  boats — 
Population  of  Bombay — Native  children — Cattle — Arabs — Modes  of  per- 
forming the  last  rites  to  the  dead — Temples — Dwelling  houses — Division 
of  labour — Mercantile  crisis — Official  mystery — Cotton  ship  on  fire — Cotton 
— Carriages — Trees  and  plants — Birds — Out  of  doors  hubbub,  and  in  doors 
quiet — Absence  of  rivers. 

A  CONSIDEBABLE  DUDiber  of  the  early  pages  of  that 
portion  of  the  manuscript  which  detailed  this  division  of 
my  wanderings  having  been  lost  in  London,  after  the  pre- 
ceding pages  were  in  type,  I  cannot  now  attempt  to  re- 
compose  them ;  and  must  content  myself  with  giving  very 
briefly  a  general  summary  of  the  matters  they  contained* 

I  had  been  two  days  on  board  the  William  Sharpies, 
preparatory  to  sailing,  when  from  the  deck,  on  Sunday 
evening,  I  beheld  a  scene  that  I  do  not  believe  could  be 
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surpassed,  or  indeed  equalled,  in  the  world.     It  was  one 
of  those  evenings  only  known  in  such  latitudes ;  the  fires 
of    the  day  were  spent,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  that 
balmy  coolness  which  restores  and  reinvigorates  the  ex- 
hausted and  wearied  frame.     The  sun  was  down,  and  had 
left  the  sky  one  mass  of  glowing  gold,  with  a  purple  hue 
overhead  that  was  reflected  on  the  water,  and  produced  an 
effect  beautiful  beyond  description.     Not  a  breath  of  air 
agitated  the  surface  of  the  «ea  ;  innumerable  ships  lay  at 
anchor  betwixt  us  and  the  shore ;  their  flags  were  hanging 
motionless  on  their  masts ;  boats  of  an  endless  variety  of 
shape  were  cutting  their  silent  way  in  every  direction,  and 
steamers  were  darting  past  almost  noiselessly ;  the  white 
cottages  and  handsome  villas  were  still  visible  in  the  forest 
all  around;   the  Government  House  towered  in  front; 
there  was  a  peaceful  stillness  on  the  water  and  all  the 
country  near,  strangely  contrasted  with  the  hum  of  the 
city ;  the  evening  gun  from  the  shore,  and  the  responses 
of  the  bells  from  the  shipping,  added  to  the  effect ;  and  the 
whole  left  an  impression  of  the  scenery  in  an  autumn  even- 
ing in  Australia,  such  as  I  never  before  beheld. 

After  various  delays  from  procrastination  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  ship's  bounties,  and  from  contrary  winds,  on 
the  1 6th  of  March  we  at  last  weighed  anchor  and  moved 
down  the  beautiful  harbour  of  Sydney.  My  last  view  of  the 
city,  its  adjoining  bays,  gardens,  gentlemen's  houses,  and 
endless  succession  of  landscapes,  all  backed  by  the  ever- 
lasting forest,  1  shall  never  forget.  No  one,  I  think,  can 
leave  this  place  without  retaining  in  his  memory  a  vivid  and 
enduring  recollection  of  its  singular  loveliness.  The  feel- 
ings, also,  of  that  moment  are  not  easily  to  be  forgotten , 
being  a  mixture  of  regret  and  pleasure,  anxiety  and  hope, — 
regret  at  leaving  so  fine  a  country,  and  at  parting  with  those 
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who  are  dear  to  us,  and  yet  pleofure  io  the  proqpect  of 
again  returning  to  our  native  land ;  anxiefy  as  to  the  future 
welfare  of  the  colony,  and  those  we  part  Arom ;  and  hcpe 
predominating,  affcer  all,  from  the  knowledge  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  colony,  and  its  advantages  in  dimate  and  other 
essentials  of  prosperity,  over  almost  any  other  country ; 
and  confidence,  above  all,  in  the  energy  of  her  sons. 

After  having  my  remembrance  of  the  terrible  miseries 
of  C/umder  JBay  refreshed  by  a  sight  of  it  in  proceeding 
towards  the  sea,  I  passed  once  more  between  the  tremendoas 
Heads,  and  was  again  on  the  vast  Pacific. 

The  William  Sharpies  was  a  noble  ship,  and  beau- 
tifully kept ;  and  her  commander.  Captain  Jones,  was  just 
one  of  those  men  you  feel  assured  from  the  first  ia  not 
only  an  excellent  s^or,  but  also  a  person  with  whcHu  a 
long  voyage  may  be  got  through  satisfactorily.  We  had 
very  adverse  winds,  and  great  difficulty  in  getting  through 
Bass's  Straits,  being  nearly  a  month  too  late  for  making 
the  passage  westward.  We  were  forced  to  lay-to  fi^ur  days 
successively,  and  five  weeks  were  passed  before  we  sighted 
the  coast  opposite  the  entrance  to  King  George's  Sound. 
Near  us  were  some  small  islands  not  laid  down  in  any 
chart;  which,  assuming  to  myself  the  privilege  so  freely 
exercised  by  all  other  great  navigators,  I  forthwith  dniat- 
ened  Jones'  Islands,  in  compliment  to  our  gallant  com- 
mander. The  latitude  and  longitude  were  accurately 
given  in  the  lost  MS.,  with  a  special  injunction  to  the 
entire  race  of  hydrographers  so  to  designate  them  in  all 
their  future  productions.  It  was  not  till  the  sixth  week  after 
leaving  Sydney  that  we  lost  sight  of  that  fifth  division  of 
the  globe,  Australia, — the  tops  of  its  mountains,  off  the 
shores  of  Swan  River,  being  the  last  part  visible ;  and  we 
were  then  fairly  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
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Among  the  few  incidents  that  relieved  the  tedium  of 

the  first  part  of  our  voyage — ^and  anything  is  an  inrident 

at  sea — ^was  the  discovery  (after  the  search  officers  had 

left  us)  of  a  poor  unhappy  Benedict,  who  had  fled  from 

Sngland  from  one  wife,  and  was  now  (lying  from  Sydney 

from  another,  preferring,  on  comparison,  the  first  to  the 

second.     He  had  stowed  himself  away  down  below  till  all 

search  was  over,  and  escaped  the  poking  of  swords  into 

odd  corners,  and  all  the  other  means  of  detection,  and 

was  now  safe.  We  had  some  severe  weather  before  falling 

in  with  the  trade  winds.     The  sea  in  this  ocean  does  not 

fall  after  a  storm  so  rapidly  as  in  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific 

After  a  heavy  gale,  which  we  had  for  three  days,  the  waves 

still  continued  to  toss  us  about :  twelve  or  eighteen  hours 

generally  suflSced  for  this  purpose  elsewhere ;  but  here  a 

high  sea  rolled  and  tossed  us  unmercifully  for  two  days. 

At  the  line  we  had  great  heat,  to  be  relieved  only  by  deep 
potations  of  sangaree.  The  thermometer  generally  stood 
at  90^  in  the  cabin  at  dinner  ;  and  at  night  the  oppres* 
sion  was  excessive.  We  met  with  only  three  vessels — ^a 
Prussian,  an  opium  clipper,  and  the  largest  merchantman 
in  the  world,  the  old  Earl  of  Balcarras,  which  had  made 
the  fortune  of  many  captains  in  her  long  career  of  seventy 
years.  She  is  still  a  noble  ship,  and  is  partly  owned  by  a 
rich  Parsee  called  Pestonjee  Bcmanjee :  her  cargo  of  cotton 
was  valued  at  .£70,000 !  With  all  of  these  vessels  we  held 
conversation ;  but  with  the  usual  conciseness  of  such  col- 
loquies at  sea. 

We  saw  several  whales,  and  that  curious  minute  sub- 
stance somewhat  resembling  in  its  appearance  masses  of 
short  hairs,  on  which  they  feed.  We  had  also  around  us 
sharks,  and  their  constant  attendant,  the  pilot-fish ;  the 
sword-fish,  and  the  beautiful  dolphin ;  one  of  the  latter  we 
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caught ;  and  the  change  of  his  colour,  when  dying,  was 
exactly  as  is  represented  by  naturalists — ^blue,  yellow. 
green,  and  blue  again. 

The  sunsets  were  inexpressibly  grand  and  beautiful ; 
such  indeed  as  it  never  entered  into  my  imagination  to 
fancy.  There  was  one  in  particular,  which  surpassed  all 
I  had  seen  in  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific.  Brown  is  a  colour 
not  generally  so  picturesque  in  its  effect  as  many  others : 
but  there  was  a  shade  of  it  that  evening  so  dazzlingly 
brilliant,  shooting  up  like  towering  irregular  pillars  into 
a  light  shade  of  most  delicate  green,  as  to  constitute  the 
very  perfection  of  colour.  There  is  splendid  scenery  on 
land ;  but  the  scenery  of  the  clouds  in  these  seas  is  far 
beyond  anything  terra  firma  can  display. 

We  had  also  a  terrible  calm  of  three  days*  duration : 
this,  too,  surpassed  all  I  had  ever  heard  of  that  oft  de- 
scribed horror.  The  sea  was  one  mass  of  oily-looking 
death-like  water ;  not  a  breath  of  air,  not  a  sound,  not  a 
bird;  everything  was  motionless — ship,  sea,  and  sky;  the 
very  voice  of  the  stricken  sailors  was  painful  to  the  ear. 
I  have  gone  through  storms  enough,  and  to  spare,  and  have 
seen  the  elements  at  their  grandest  and  wildest ;  but  I 
would  prefer  encountering  the  worst  of  these  again  to  the 
torture  of  a  great  calm  beneath  the  line. 

We  have  had  some  discussion  in  the  ship  about  the 
apathy  of  our  English  mercantile  towns  in  not  providing 
SeamerCs  Homes  in  the  different  ports  of  England,  where 
poor  Jack  might  find  a  respectable  abode  on  his  returning 
from  sea ;  where,  as  in  those  institutions  at  Bombay  and 
Calcutta,  which  are  said  to  be  excellent,  he  might  live  upon 
his  pay  as  at  an  inn,  paying  for  all  he  gets  at  a  reason- 
able rate ;  and  where,  when  meeting  with  his  messmates, 
he  might  be  in  some  degree  freed  from  the  temptations 
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that  80  openly  beset  him  in  ^very  English  seaport.     Thus 
he  might  be  induced  to  look  forward  to  landing  on  his 
OM^n  shores,  as  aflfording  a  season  of  harmless  pleasures 
and  enjoyment,  and  enabled  to  save  some  of  his  hard-won 
earnings  for  after  years  ;  instead  of,  as  now,  squandering 
them  in  one  night's  riot  and  profligacy.     Jack  is  unlike 
any  other  biped :    continually  in  transitu,  he  has  scarcely 
any  ties  of  country  or  of  kindred,  cut  off  from  them  as  he 
generally  is  from  his  youth ;  and  those  that  profit  by  his 
labours  and  isolated  situation  ought  to  provide  him  with 
at  least  some  degree  of  comfort  at  the  places  he  resorts  to, 
and  the  means,  if  he  chooses,  of  sharing  in  the  pleasures 
of  life  without  its  vices.   He  is  unfitted  in  his  old  age 
for  most  kinds  of  work,  and  commonly  when  his  physical 
powers  are  gone  (and  he  loses  them    sooner  than  men 
of  any  other  class,  being  considered  knocked  up  at  forty- 
£ve)  he  becomes  an  outcast,  without  a  penny  in  the  world. 
It  behoves  Great  Britain  to  look  to  this  matter.     Except 
London  and  Hull,  I  believe,  scarcely  any  seaport  in  the 
kingdom  has  such  institutions  as  the  Seaman's  Home.    In 
other  countries  this  is  not  so ;  and  it  is  a  national  dis- 
grace to  the  greatest  mercantile  people  to  be  behind  others 
in  this  wise  arrangement,  which  is  a  matter  not  of  charity 
only,  but  of  justice. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  had  led,  I  suppose,  to  the 
following  conversation,  which  I  overheard  one  day  betwixt 
a  very  quiet  respectable  sailor  at  the  helm,  and  one  of  his 
fellows,  who  was  the  cleverest  hand  in  the  ship,  but  not  the 
most  esteemed.  I  listened  to  it  with  great  interest : — **The 
old  bosin  (boatswain)  mustn't  die  yet,  Mills,"  said  the  helmsi- 
man ;  ^'  the  old  fellow  mustn't  die  yet."  **  He  will  die,  I 
believe,"  said  Mills,  **  he  seems  fast  going,  Ned ;  and  why, 
what  about  it  arter  all?  we  must  all  die  sometime,  thou 
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knows/'     **  Aye,''  said  Ned,  **  but  he  must  not  lie  in  hint 
water ;  he  must  live  it  out  to  Bombay,  MiUs."  •*  Why,  Ned, 
he  was  a  good  fellow  enough,  true,  that  same  bosin,  tfaoagfa 
he  did  give  me  a  douser  by  times ;    but  you  seem  to  take 
it  hard  up,  Ned/'     ''  Why  d'  ye  see,  Mills,  it  *8  not  that 
either ;  water  or  earth,  that 's  all  one,  I  guess, — shaiira  or 
the  worms  ;    it  *s  not  that,  but '' — *'  But  what  ?    Ned.* 
**  Why  d'  ye  see,  I  don^t  think  as  how  the  old  bosin  bas 
got  the  right  part  on  his  bow.  Mills,  yet : — that's  it.     He 
has  often  told  me  he  was  a  tarnation  larker  on  shore.     .fiV 
must  not  die  yet!"     **  Right  port,"  replied  Mills,  with  a 
sneer  in  his  cold  grey  eye;   **why  now,  Ned,  I  never 
minded  much  about  them  consarns,  and  jist  shove  them 
ahead  like  when  I  can :  but  d*  ye  think  now,  Ned,  that  it  *s 
not  jist  all  one,  arter  all — douse  the  glim,  down  hatches, 
and  all 's  over."     Ned  looked  at  Mills  for  a  moment,  as  if 
itresolute  and  unwilling  to  reply ;  at  last,  he  raised  him- 
self up,  and  said  calmly,  "  No,  Mills,  I  don't  know  much 
about  it  myself  either ;  but  depend  upon  it,  Davy's  locker 
is  not  the  last  or  the  worst  of  it,  if" — Mills  looked  as  if  he 
would  have  asked  **it  what?"     Ned  took  no  notice,  but 
gravely  continued,  ''Greenwich  Hospital,  Mills,  is  for  the 
worn-out  and  wounded  that  hope  done  theirdutyand  obeyed 
orders ;  and,"  pointing  upward  he  added,  *'  may  be  there 
may  be  some  Greenwich  Hospital  aloft,  Mills/'    The  poor 
bosin  did  live  tiU  he  got  to  Bombay,  and  was  buried  there. 
We  steered  our  course  too  much  to  the  eastward,  having 
crossed  the  equator  at  70^ ;   had  we  kept  nearer  the  shore 
we  should  have  carried  the  trade  winds  farther,  and  have 
had  a  shorter  voyage.     The  coast  of  Africa  was  on  our 
left,  and  we  had  passed  the  country  of  Ophir  and  Tarshish, 
where  Solomon  sent  his  ships  from  Ezion-geber  to  trade 
for   gold  and   silver,  peacocks,  ivory,   and    apes,    and 
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^which  I  have  no  doubt  lay  in  the  district  now  called 

Sofala.    Three  years  are  said  to  have  been  occupied  in 

the  voyage  out  and  the  return ;  nor  is  it  extraordinary  that 

so  long  a  time  should  have  been  occupied,  as  in  those  days, 

when  navigation  was  in  its  infancy,  vessels  were  brought  to 

anchor  every  night,  and  seldom  lost  sight  of  land,  doubling 

every  headland ;  and  were  in  these  seas  entirely  dependent 

upon  the  monsoon  to  carry  them  up  and  down  the  African 

coast.     The  winds  in  the  Red  Sea,  too,  which  are  just  as 

regular,  would  be  another  frequent  cause  of  delay ;  so  that 

I  have  not  a  doubt  that  the  period  mentioned  in  Holy 

Writ  would  be  fully  required  for  so  lengthened  a  voyage* 

To  this  view  it  has  been  objected  that  the  peacock  was 

not  an  African  bird :  but  there  was  a  traflSc  carried  on  even 

in  those  days  betwixt  Arabia,  Persia,  and  this  coast ;  and 

it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  peacock  formed  an  article 

of  import  in  Tarshish.     The  locality  of  Tarshish  has  been 

long  disputed ;  but  from  the  scripture  account  of  the  trade,  I 

do  not  entertain  any  doubt  that  this  was  the  site  of  that  city. 

We  crossed  the  regions  of  the  monsoons  shortly  after 

making  the  Maldive  Islands :  they  were  not  so  fierce  nor 

so  steady  as  I  expected,  but  in  furious  gusts,  with  deluges 

of  rain.     They  generally  came  on  at  sunset,  when  the 

heavens  became  darkened  all  round  the  horizon,  and  every 

element  seemed  pregnant  with  mischief,  and  preparing  for 

destruction*     We   had  now  stars  of  both  hemispheres 

above  the  horizon — ^the  Southern  Cross  and  Ursa  Major. 

The  first  sight  of  the  latter  revived  old  associations,  and 

the  hope  of  again  seeing  it  in  all  its  cold  splendid  brilliancy 

from  my  own  northern  land  was  most  pleasing. 

In  passing  the  Laccadives,  we  were  in  considerable 
clanger  from  currents.  The  rocks  outside  some  of  these 
islands  are  scarcely  covered  by  the  water,  and  even  those 
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I)est  acquainted  with  their  position  generally  give  thein  a 
wide  berth.  We  passed  one  night  in  extreme  anxiety  :  even 
our  cool  commodore  was  on  the  qui  vive ;  and  there  was 
always  ^'matter  in't"  when  he  was  so;  and  thankful  he 
seemed  when  fairly  past  them. 

The  first  point  of  Asia  which  we  sighted,  was  off  Goa, 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar :  bow  different  from  my  first  view 
of  the  land   of  the  kangaroo  !      There^  the   unbroken 
boundless  forest,  covering  hills  upon  hills,  alone  raeets  the 
eye,   where  the  untutored   savage  roamed  at  willy  with 
the  canopy  of  heaven  for  his  home.    Here,  the  first  things 
I  saw  were  equally  indicative  and  striking :  the  lofty  Gauts 
in  the  far  distant  background,  and  on  the  shores  the  evi- 
dence of  civilisation  more  ancient  even  than  in  our  own 
land— the  ruins  of  cities,  fortifications,  and  Hindoo  temples, 
crumbling  to  dust. 

We  at  last  reached  Bombay  on  the  1st  June,  afiter 
a  voyage  of  seventy-seven  days  from  Sydney,  We  had 
scarcely  anchored  when  we  were  boarded  by  Parsees, 
Coolies,  Hindoos,  and  other  curious-looking  beings,  all  bent 
upon  traffic  and  employment ;  and  above  us  wheeled  and 
dived  in  the  air  kites  in  hundreds,  they  also  seeking  what 
they  could  get  hold  of.  They  are  as  numerous,  and  are 
held  as  sacred  here,  as  storks  in  Constantinople. 

Our  first  information  was  anything  but  comforting  or 
satisfactory:  and, long  as  we  had  been  at  sea, and  anxious  as 
we  had  been  for  land,  it  had  nearly  driven  our  worthy  cap- 
tain back  to  his  own  element ;  and,  at  the  moment,  I  should 
not  have  objected  to  accompany  him ;  for  we  learnt  that  the 
cholera  was  raging  and  carrying  off  three  hundred  persons 
a  day :  the  mortality  was  not  confined  to  the  native  popu- 
lation only;  but  had  extended  to  the  shipping:  and  so,  in 
town  or  afloat,  the  disease  was  equally  likely  to  seize  us. 
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I  had  all  along  been  afraid  of  losing  the  last  steamer  for 
Arabia  before  the  monsoon ;  and  I  now  found  I  had  done 
80.  Upon  the  captain  and  myself  the  vials  of  calamity 
were  poured  unsparingly:  trade  was  completely  prostrated, 
no  freights  were  to  be  got  for  ships,  and  there  was  every 
prcNspect  of  his  being  obliged  to  go  to  China  instead  of  to 
^England.  I,  on  my  part,  learned  that  my  son's  regi- 
ment had  been  removed  from  Benares  to  Dacca,  and  thus 
all  my  hopes  of  seeing  him  were  over :  this  was  a  terrible 
disappointment  to  me.  The  Cabul  massacre  was  detailed 
to  us  in  all  its  humbling  and  terrible  circumstances :  and, 
as  a  climax,  I  found  that  I  must  remain  at  Bombay,  as  it 
was  doubtful  if  any  passenger  vessel  would  sail  for  Aden 
in  the  monsoon,  which  was  expected  to  commence  every 
day;  and  that  all  the  information  I  had  received  at 
Sydney  about  another  route  by  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Euphrates  to  Beyrout,  was  wholly  incorrect ;  that  it  was 
one  never  adopted  by  travellers  leaving  Bombay,  and  was 
beset  with  every  imaginable  diflSculty.  The  Bussora  and 
Persian  mails  do  sometimes,  it  appears,  go  through  the  desert 
and  Syria  to  the  Mediterranean  on  camels;  but  though  some 
few  persons  had  succeeded  in  effecting  a  safe  journey  that 
way,  it  was,  at  this  season  and  during  the  monsoon,  not 
to  be  thought  of. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  overwhelming  evils,  our 
worthy  commander  and  I  resolved  to  land  at  once ;  and 
therefore  took  a  native  contrivance  called  a  dingy,  and 
meant  for  a  boat,  whose  prow  was  as  often  under  the 
water  as  above  it ;  and  thus  I  at  length  found  myself  on 
Indian  ground. 

The  view  of  Bombay  from  the  sea  is  pleasing ;  sur- 
rounded as  it  is  with  its  tall  cocoa-nut  and  cabbage  trees, 
its  light-house  and  numerous  bungalos.    It  was  less  exten- 
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sive,  however,  than  I  expected  to  have  found  it ;  and,  after 
the  beauties  of  Sydney,  it  certainly  appeared  to  me,  at  first* 
tame  and  uninteresting ;  but  the  shipping  was  above  all 
calculation,  and  far  beyond  what  had  ever  been  seen  in 
Western  India. 

The  part  of  the  town  called  the  Fort  is  walled  round  ; 
and  would,  it  is  said,  require  30,000  men  to  defend   it. 
Sentries  are  posted  at  the  gates ;  but  this  did  not  appear 
to  me  to  be  for  safety,  but  for  appearance'  sake  only. 
Bombay  was  the  property  of  the  crown,  not  of  the  India 
Company :  it  was  the  marriage  portion  given  by  Portugal 
to  the  Queen  of  our  second  Charles.     Its  situation  is   on 
an  island,  distant  from  the  mainland  about  seven  miles» 
at  the  point  opposite  to  which  we  lay;  though  at  the  north- 
eastern end  it  is  almost  possible,  at  low  water,  to  cross 
over  to  the  continent  on  foot.     It  lies  low ;  and  betwixt 
the  island  and  the  mainland  is  the  roadstead  where  all 
vessels  anchor.     At  my  first  approach  to  this  place,  there 
was  something  in  the  air  that  struck  me  as  peculiarly 
unwholesome,  although  I  believe  this  Presidency  is  consi- 
dered as  healthy  as  either  of  the  other  two ; — a  vegetable 
Covent-Garden  kind  of  smell  everywhere,  that  was  over- 
powering and  almost  sickening  at  first :  nor  did  I  cease  to 
detect  its  presence  during  the  whole  of  my  stay. 

The  change  from  Australia  to  India  was  much  more 
striking,  much  more  novel  in  every  way,  than  from  Eng- 
land to  Australia.  The  dense  multitudes  of  coloured 
people  of  every  shade,  caste,  and  dress — the  Eastern  style 
of  architecture,  often  rich  with  carved  external  decoration, 
mixed  with  some  ancient  Portuguese  remains — the  con* 
veyances,  singular  in  appearance  as  in  name;  from  the 
palanquin,  with  its  bearers  and  runners,  to  the  hearse-like 
shigreem — and  the  splendid   equipage  of   the  wealthy 
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Parsee.     All  things  were  unlike  what  is  seen  in  any  other 
division  of  the  globe:    the  fine-looking,   trimly. attired 
Persian,  in  his  muslin  vestments ;  the  stately  Parsee,  with 
his  pink  silk  trowsers,  white  robes  and  shawls,  and  most 
unbecoming  head-gear ;  the  Hindoo  or  Gentoo,   Jews, 
and    Arabs,  wild  as  their  steeds,  with  their  suspicious 
and  glaring  eye  looking  from  under  their  kefieh  ;  Chinese, 
Africans,    and   Europeans  ;    the    Hindoo  women — with 
their  naked  children  riding  on  their  sides — covered  with 
ornaments  on  fingers,  wrists,  elbows,  ankles,  ears,  and 
nose ;  and  beautiful  in  form,  which  their  becoming  mantle, 
the   saarie,   is  so   well,  yet  so  modestly,  calculated   to 
display  in  all  its  gracefulness.     The  tout  ensemble  formed 
such  a  contrast  to  all  which  the  eye  has  been  accustomed 
to  in  England  or  Australia,  that  I  felt  ai3  if  I  had  sud- 
denly landed  in  another  world,  where  people,  language, 
and  everything  were  new  and  unknown  to  me. 

I  returned  at  dusk  to  the  comfortable  ship ;  and  to  my 

joy  found  waiting  for  me  my  old  medical  friend  of  the 

LadyKennaway,  who  had  preceded  me  in  the  *^  Marchioness 

of  Bute."  We  had  met  at  Plymouth,  parted  in  Australia, 

and  were  now  together  again  in  India !  but  such  scenes  as 

I  had  just  left,  and  such  intelligence  as  I  had  received,  were 

not  favourable  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  past  or  the 

present.     From  the  moment,  too,  that  I  breathed  the  air 

of  this  climate,  and  experienced  the  dissolving  moist  heat, 

I  felt  as  I  had  never  felt  before  on  the  hottest  day  I  had 

eyer  known  in  Australia — complete  prostration  of  strength, 

with  loss  of  power  in  ray  wrists  and  knees ;  and  apparently 

nothing  was  wanting  to  complete  the   predisposition  to 

the  appalling  disease  that  was  carrying  off  masses  of  the 

population  daily.     However,  next  day  we  landed  again  in 

one  of  the  said  queer  and  unsafe-looking  dingys ;  and  I  took 

c  c  2 
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up  my  abode  at  the  Parsee  Hotel,  the  only  one  of  any 
respectability  in  Bombay ;  and  an  uncomfortable  wretched 
place  it  was  for  a  man  in  my  situation,  scarcely  able  to  move, 
and  without  a  single  acquaintance.    As  might  be  expected, 
too,  I  had  difficulty  in  understanding  any  of  the  atten- 
dants, or  making  myself  understood  by  them  ;  and  it  was 
often  only  after  considerable  consultation  with  each  other 
that  my  barbaric  sounds  were  comprehended ;  except  by 
one  Parsee  boy,  whose  acuteness  seemed  to  arrive  at  my 
meaning  from  my  eye,  not  from  my  lips.    This,  added  to 
no  one  doing  anything  out  of  his  own  department,  or 
stepping  out  of  the  offices  of  his  caste — ^the  multitudes  of 
these  strange-looking  creatures  flitting  up  and  down — no 
locks  to  my  doors — the  melting  heat — mosquitoes — ^my 
recent  disappointments,  and  the  uncertainties  of  my  future 
procedure — my  son's  unexpected  removal — ^the  only  other 
relative  I  had  expected  to  have  seen  gone  to  England, 
and  the  only  friend  I  expected  to  meet  having  departed 
for  Calcutta !  my  first  hours  in  Bombay  were  less  agree- 
able than   any  I   had  spent  since  I  left  the  shores  of 
England. 

From  all  this  misery  I  was,  however,  soon  happily 
relieved  by  the  kindness  of  a  stranger,  whose  disinterested 
and  generous  hospitality  I  shall  remember  while  I  remem- 
ber anything.   This  friendly  stranger  was  Dr.  M y  the 

excellent  son  of  a  most  worthy  father,  whom  I  had  a 
slight  recollection  of  having  seen  during  my  college  dajrs 
in  Edinburgh.  Completely  knocked  up  in  body  and 
spirits,  I  stowed  myself  away  in  a  palanquin, — a  convey- 
ance suited  only  for  such  a  state  of  being ;  and,  with  an 
obsequious  youth  running  with  a  parasol  by  my  side,  to 
shade  my  face  from  the  sun,  set  out  on  my  travels,  for  the 
purpose  of  delivering  my  introductions.     On  calling  on 
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those  I  expected  to  see,  I  found,  as  I  have  stated,  ray  only 
acquaintance  fled ;  and  began  to  despair,  when  I  at  last 

presented   a  letter  of  introduction  to  Dr.  M from 

his  brother,  whom  I  had  met  in  Sydney.     To  that  intro- 
duction, and  to  the  great  kindness  and  marked  attention 

also  of  Messrs.  L and  A ,  the  latter  the  son  of  Sir 

^W.  A ,  Bart,  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  gala  days 

of  George  IV.,  I  owe  all  the  agreeable  hours  which  I  spent 
in  Bombay.     At  the  delightful  marine  bungalo  of  Messrs. 

li and  A ,  I  passed  some  most  pleasant  days : 

from  their  hospitable  roof  I  was  scarcely  allowed  to  re- 
move ;  and  it  is  with  deep  feelings  of  gratitude  that  I  now 
acknowledge  the  debt  which  I  owe  them. 

I  was  not  only  invited,  but  absolutely  taken  from  the 
disagreeable  hostelry  of  the  Parsee  immediately,  by  Dr. 
M — ,  to  his  most  comfortable  mansion ;  and  there  I  found 
a  home,  experienced  every  attention,  and  enjoyed  every 
comfort  that  could  have  been  extended  to  the  friend  of  a 
lifetime. 

Among  the  many  novelties  which  interest  the  stranger 
in  Bombay,  is  the  bazaar,  where  the  Arab  horses  are  ex- 
posed for  sale,  and  where  their  Arab  masters  are  to  be 
seen.  I  must  confess  that  I  was  disappointed  in  these 
celebrated  steeds.  There  was  not  one  of  them  equal  to 
those  I  have  seen  in  London,  or  even  in  Edinburgh. 
They  were  smaller,  less  powerful,  and  not  so  perfect  in 
symmetry.  The  colour  is  generally  bay,  and  the  prices 
asked  were  enormous.  They  are  brought  here  from  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  Muscat,  and  Bussora,  and  are 
generally  sadly  knocked  about  in  the  native  craft  during 
the  passage ;  as  those  I  saw  were  only  lately  imported, 
this  may  in  some  degree  account  for  their  indifferent 
appearance. 
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Their  owners  were  sitting  in  a  row,  evincing  in  appear- 
ance the  utmost  indifference  to  all  sublunary  things; 
sipping  their  fragrant  coffee  out  of  dishes  like  ^g-cups 
in  shape,  and  not  larger ;  but  the  aroma  was  delightful. 
They  were  wild,  banditti-looking  fellows,  with  the  strange 
kind  of  veil  or  head-dress  called  the  kefieh,  from  beneath 
which  their  sparkling  eyes  glared  at  the  Frank.  Were  I 
travelling  with  anything  to  lose,  I  would  rather  meet  the 
bushranger  in  the  glens  of  Australia,  than  your  Arab  in 
his  desert. 

The  mode  in  which  the  Parsees  perform  the  last  rites 
to  their  dead,  is  to  our  notions  extremely  disgusting. 
They  neither  bury  them  nor  burn  them,  but  expose  them 
on  towers,  or  other  high  places  raised  for  the  purpose,  to 
be  devoured  by  kites,  ravens,  and  other  fowls  of  the  air ; 
and  when  the  flesh  is  torn  off,  the  bones  fall  down  and 
crumble  to  dust.  They  worship,  according  to  the  Persian 
rites  of  old,  the  elements  of  fire  and  water — ^the  sun  and  the 
waves.  Rows  of  these  people  may  be  seen  of  an  evening 
on  the  sea*shore,  looking  towards  the  west,  worshipping, 
repeating,  or  reading  their  prayers,  and  bowing  to  the 
setting  sun ;  and  certainly,  of  all  unenlightened  natural 
worships,  the  sun,  the  apparent  source  of  so  many  bless- 
ings, is  the  most  rational  object  of  adoration. 

The  Hindoos  consume  their  dead  by  fire.  I  saw  rem- 
nants of  some  bodies  burning  on  the  shore.  It  is  the 
great  desire  of  this  race  that  their  bodies  should  be  thus 
destroyed ;  and  every  child  bums  his  parents,  if  he  can 
possibly  obtain  the  means  of  doing  so ;  if  he  has  not  funds 
sufficient,  he  buries  them,  but  this  is  considered  a  great 
disgrace. 

The  Hindoo  worships  in  temples  made  with  hands,  but 
nevertheless  does  not  bestow  much  labour  in  forming  his 
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gods.  A  stone  image,  painted  in  fiery  red  colours,  or  the 
stem  of  a  tree  similarly  adorned,  serves  him  for  the  repre* 
sentation  of  the  most  mystical  divinities  that  ever  were 
imagined.  I  remember  seeing  a  lamp  kept  burning  at 
night  on  the  stem  of  such  a  holy  tree,  at  the  turn  of  a 
road  leading  to  my  friend's  bungalo.  Opposite  his  house 
is  the  principal  temple  which  they  have  in  the  island  of 
Bombay.  It  is  a  very  handsome  building,  around  which 
of  an  evening  are  often  congregated  hundreds  of  worship- 
pers, who  come  hither  in  all  manner  of  conveyances,  from 
the  hackery  or  bullock-cart,  to  the  handsome  equipages 
of  the  wealthier  Hindoos. 

On  going  from  the  fort  to  the  native  town,  I  saw  the 
sheep  Jbllamng  the  shepherd,  who  was  playing  on  a  kind 
of  pipe :  the  goats  were  on  one  side  of  the  road,  the  sheep 
on  the  other,  and  both  were  following  where  be  led.  The 
sheep  at  first  sight  are  not  unlike  the  goats.  They  are 
dark-coloured,  tall,  lanky,  and  bony  animals,  with  long 
drooping  ears.  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  the  beautiful 
language  of  Scripture.  Another  example  of  ancient 
Eastern  customs  I  also  saw  on  this  spot — ^the  people  con- 
gregating at  the  well.  There  are  two  large  inclosed  wells, 
and  the  people  draw  the  water  in  buckets  just  as  in  the 
days  of  Rachel  and  Jacob.  Bullocks,  too,  have  panniers 
made  of  leather  fitted  to  their  backs,  and  bear  away  this 
first  of  treasures  in  the  East.  It  is  always  a  scene  of  jol- 
lity, conversation,  and  flirtation, — at  once  the  source  of 
amusement  and  their  chiefest  luxury.  The  females  carry 
home  two  copper  vessels  of  elegant  shapes,  fitted  upon 
one  another,  on  their  heads,  and  support  in  the  palm  of 
either  hand  another  of  a  lesser  size.  Even  with  this  weight 
of  vessels  and  water  on  their  head  and  arms,  their  attitudes 
and  motion  are  easy  and  graceful. 
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The  Native  Town,  so  called  though  ooutaining  within  it 
people  of  every  country  of  the  East,  is  the  most  w<Mider- 
fully  populous  place  of  its  size  I  ever  was  in.  I  believe 
the  gross  population  of  Bombay  is  considered  aboat 
200,000,  and  I  am  confident  about  one  half  of  it  is  here. 
Entire  streets  are  occupied  by  persons  of  one  craft.  Cop- 
persmiths, seed-merchants,  upholsterers,  workers  in  wood, 
and  others,  seem  to  have  each  their  separate  street. 

The  principal  tree  on  ibe  island  is  the  cocoa-nut ;  it 
grows  to  a  great  height,  with  a  tuft  of  spear-like  leaves  at 
top,  beneath  which  hangs  the  fruit.  Men  dimb  these 
tall  branchless  stems  exactly  as  the  blacks  do  in  New 
Holland,  by  cutting  notches  with  their  knife  as  they 
ascend,  wherein  to  place  their  toes.  They  tap  the  nut 
for  the  juice,  collect  it  into  vessels,  and  make  it  into  what 
is  called  toddy,  a  kind  of  fermented  intoxicating  liquor. 
Every  tree  is  numbered  and  pays  a  tax  to  government ; 
the  nut  of  cpmmerce  and  the  toddy  paying  the  rent  or 
tax.  There  are  numerous  date-trees  also  in  the  island. 
The  sago  plant  is  likewise  to  be  seen  here,  and  the 
aloe;  indeed,  every  plant  produced  in  the  **land  of 
the  sun.*' 

The  Esplanade,  a  space  of  about  a  mile  in  length, 
affords  a  fine  drive  for  the  inhabitants  of  Bombay,  and 
here  of  an  evening  are  to  be  seen  the  ^Ute  of  the  city, 
sauntering  about,  riding,  or  driving,  listening  to  a  band 
of  music,  or  conversing  in  groups.  But  when  in  com- 
pany with  Captain  Jones  I  first  mixed  in  these  crowds,  on 
the  night  of  our  arrival,  the  impression  which  the  con- 
course produced  on  my  mind  was  painful  rather  than 
agreeable.  The  cholera  was  raging ;  none  knew  whether 
ere  next  morning's  dawn  they  might  not  be  in  their  grave. 
The  sallow  complexions  of  the  Europeans,  the  old  looks 
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&nd  premature  gray  hair  of  the  young  men,  the  absence 

^/^  motiim^  the  listlessness  with  which  everything  was 

done — all  were  so  striking,  that  my  first  visit  was  one  of 

ivonder  and  anxiety,  rather  than  enjoyment.     There  is  a 

good  statue,  in  marble,  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  as  you 

enter  the  Green ;  and  on  the  side  towards  the  sea  several 

pretty  bungalos  are  erected,  which,  however,  are  short* 

lived,  like  any  wigwam  in  the  forests  of  Australia.  When 

the  monsoon   begins,  everything  disappears;   some  are 

taken  down,  some  are  left  to  their  fate,  but  all  disappear, 

and  nothing  then  intercepts  the  view  to  the  sea. 

Every  pers(m  in  Bombay  is  dressed  in  white  garments, 
of  a  texture  as  thin  as  possible,  and  exceedingly  clean. 
At  dinner,  people  often  wear  coloured  coats,  but  not  if 
they  can  take  the  liberty  to  do  otherwise ;  and  I  have 
heard  that  in  formal  dinners,  jackets  are  taken,  which  the 
entertainer,  after  the  ladies  depart,  requests  the  gentlemen 
to  put  on.  In  short,  everything  is  done  to  relieve  the 
frame  from  weight,  and  to  admit  the  air  around  you. 
Every  movement  is  different  from  those  in  other  lands ; 
there  is  a  lassitude,  a  composure  in  the  walk,  and  also 
in  the  conversation,  which  strike  a  stranger  as  most 
remarkable. 

To  me,  I  confess,  life  in  India  would  be  a  matter  of 
distress  and  annoyance ;  it  is  a  constant  struggle  betwixt 
the  frame  and  the  climate ;  there  is  no  real  enjoyment 
of  the  physical  powers,  and  there  is  a  continued  necessity 
for  repose  of  body  and  mind.  I  have  sometimes  lain 
down  when  the  offer  of  half  the  world,  or  the  whole  of 
it,  would  scarcely  have  bribed  me  to  rise;  there  is  a 
dissolving  feeling  over  the  whole  body,  which  cannot  be 
expressed  in  words;  it  overpowers  all  your  energies, 
and  your  only  wish   is   to  be  permitted  to  lie  motion- 
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less,  and    be  '* thawed   and    resolved   into  a  dew"  un- 
disturbed. 

If  any  one  ever  had  these  evils  of  climate  lessened 
by  kindness  and  attentions  of  every  kind,  it  was  I ; 
and  if  every  comfort  and  every  luxury  could  have  en- 
snared me  into  a  favourable  impression  of  it,  I  had 
them ;  but  nothing  in  this  world,  in  my  opinion,  can 
compensate  for  the  perfect  prostration  of  the  energies 
both  of  body  and  mind,  and  the  indescribable  feelings 
created  by  the  climate  of  Bombay. 

I  have  nowhere  seen  so  much  of  the  importance  and 
incivility  of  oflSce  as  in  this  city.  Civilians  of  all  grades 
are  folks  of  mighty  consequence  here;  their  estimate  of  non- 
officials  reminded  me  a  good  deal  of  the  value  entertained 
by  the  convicts  in  Australia  of  the  honest  emigrants — ^^the 
self-imported  devils.^*  No  mercantile  man,  no  European 
one  at  least,  is  considered  by  a  secretary  or  treasurer,  under 
secretary  of  mint,  or  under  secretary  of  anything,  as  fitted 
to  come  **  betwixt  the  wind  and  their  nobility  J"*  I  saw  a 
good  deal  of  this  in  the  Arabian  steam-ship  office;  and  no- 
where within  my  recollection  did  I  ever  see  such  myscery 
kept  up,  so  much  difficulty  of  arriving  at  the  truth,  and  that 
on  points  which  ought  to  be  open  to  the  public,  and  would 
be  so  in  Old  England.  For  instance,  I  wished  very  parti- 
cularly to  ascertain  about  the  sailing  of  the  first  vessel  for 
the  Red  Sea,  and  accordingly  called  at  the  office.  The 
first  day  I  could  see  no  one  that  could  speak  intelligible 
English,  and  as  I  could  not  talk  the  sublime  language  of 
Malabar  like  a  Moonshee,  I  came  away  edified  only  by  the 
sight  of  half  a  score  Hindoo  clerks  with  their  ink-bottles, 
and  their  reeds  stuck  in  the  folds  of  their  turbans. 

My  second  visit  was  not  much  more  satisfactory.    I 
was  told  it  was  quite  uncertain  whether  any  passenger 
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steamer  would  sail  at  all — ^perhaps  there  might,  perhaps 
not ;  that  if  none  sailed,  I  might,  perhaps,  if  I  knew  the 
Oaptain  of  the  Mail  Packet,  be  allowed  to  go  in  it — possi- 
bly not ;  that  I  might,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  sleep  upon 
deck  (in  the  monsoon  be  it  remembered ! !)  and  might, 
perhaps,  by  pajring  for  it,  be  allowed  to  mess  at  his  table, 
but  these  were  favours  entirely  within  his  own  power; 
that  all  the  berths  would  be  occupied  by  the  officers  of  the 
sfaip,  and  a  cabin  was  a  thing  I  was  by  no  means  to  expect ; 
that  three  persons  were  before  me  for  passages,  and  that, 
till  the  next  steamer  came  in  from  Suez,  no  one  could  tell 
whether  I  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  passage ; 
the  vessel  might  be  required  for  troops,  and  be  under 
orders  to  go  elsewhere,  but  if  I  put  down  my  name,  I 
would  have  my  chance ;  it  was  not  likely  I  would  be  dis- 
appointed, but  they  could  not  say ;  and  all  this  mixed  up 
with  innumerable  perhapses  and  possibles.     In  short, 
amidst  this  mass  of  wordy  contingencies,  I  put  down  my 
name  and  gave  my  address,  under  the  assurance  that  I 
should  have  my  chance  as  fourth  on  the  list.     When, 
however,  I  returned,  three  days  afterwards,  I  found  there 
were  seven  standing  before  me  on  the  list ;  on  my  remon- 
strating at  this  absurdity,  impropriety,  and  injustice,  I 
was  told  that  one  agent  had  taken  these  berths,  and  paid 
the  money.     I  insinuated  I  had  never  been  even  told  that 
I  could  have  a  berth,  except  one  in  the  open  air^  on  deck  ! 
and  that,  as  to  money,  its  immediate  payment  had  never 
been  hinted  at.     At  last,  after  a  great  deal  of  dispute  and 
trouble,  I  got  my  cabin. — ^AU  this  confusion  and  impro- 
priety, for  it  was  neither  more  nor  less,  is  not  well  in  such 
departments,  and  as  this  will  soon  be  the  general  highway 
to  Britain,  it  becomes  these  gentry  to  study  politeness  and 
fair  dealing  a  little  more,  and  to  facilitate  the  traveller's 
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arrangements^  rather  than  interpose  the  petty  amioyanoea 
of  oflScial  form  and  stinted  information* 

There  have  been  two  Uurge  ships,  loaded  with  oottoo, 
burnt  to  the  water's  edge  and  entirely  destroyed,  sin€!e  I 
arrived  here.  In  both  instances  the  loss  was  immoise ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  accidents  havii^  oocnned  at 
night,  the  lives  of  several  natives  were  lost.  The  vesaels 
were  to  have  sailed  the  next  day,  and  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  passengers  going  by  them  to  China  were  on  board  with 
all  their  effects.  They  lost  everything  they  possessed, 
and  hardly  escaped  with  their  lives. 

It  was  surmised  that  both  were  wilful  fires.  The  sailors 
(Lascars)  are  engaged  for  the  voyage,  and  are  paid  before 
they  set  out ;  and  it  is  believed  that  in  order  to  be  in  a 
condition  to  obtain  a  fresh  engagement,  they  took  this 
mode  of  terminating  their  first. 

The  value  of  cotton  exported  from  Bombay  is  very 
great     It  constitutes  the  principal  article  of  the  trade 
from  this  Presidency,  is  grown  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
country,  and  comes  down  from  Surat  chiefly  in  native 
Patama  boats  and  other  craft.   The  very  streets  are  strewed 
with  it,   and  indeed  the  great  bustle  of  the  place  arises 
from  the  transfer  of  this  staple  commodity.     The  noise  of 
the  Coolies  and  others,  all  bawling  at  the  top  of  their 
voices,  jostling  and  urging  one  another  onward  ;  the  cart- 
ing, the  hoisting  into  warehouses,  the  perpetual  hum  of  a 
few  constantly-repeated  words,  or  moans  rather,  by  those 
bearing  the  bulky  bales  on  poles  upon  their  shoulders, 
create  such  a  confusion  of  sounds,  as  neither  the  Strand 
nor  Ludgate-hill  at  noon  can  equal.     This  outdoor  dis- 
turbance is  strangely  and  strikingly  contrasted  with  the 
in-door  proceedings,  where  all  is  studied  repose,  slow 
noiseless  motion,  and  peaceful  tranquillity. 
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I  arrived  here,  as  in  Australia,  at  a  great  and  painful 
mercantile  crisis.  All  was  distrust  and  depression.  Trade 
does  not  seem  affected  in  any  one  place  in  particular,  and 
indeed  stagnation  would  seem  to  exist  everywhere,  from 
the  rising  to  the  setting  sun. 

Bombay  does  not  afford  much  that  is  interesting  to  the 
zoological  inquirer.  The  birds  I  have  seen  cannot  com- 
pare in  plumage  with  those  of  Australia ;  but  the  size  of 
the  island  possibly  limits  the  variety  of  specimens,  notwith- 
standing its  vicinity  to  the  continent.  The  sparrow  is 
exactly  our  own  English,  ugly,  noisy  one.  The  raven  re- 
sembles more  our  jay.  The  kite  is  a  large  handsome  bird, 
living  entirely  on  garbage  and  animal  matter ;  and  is,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  held  in  great  respect  here,  from 
his  usefulness,  for  the  same  reason  as  dogs  are  in  Lisbon. 
Of  water-fowl  there  are  none ;  the  only  moving  liquid  in 
the  island  being  a  muddy  little  streamlet,  or  ditch  rather, 
not  worth  notice.  Snakes  are  common^  and  tigers  are 
occasionally  seen  in  the  island  of  Salsett. 
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In  the  proper  months  for  leaving  Bombay  for   Suez 
(from  November  to  May)  the  demand  for  passages  is  now 
so  greats  that  application  must  be  made  some  months  pre- 
vious to  departure,  in  order  to  secure  such  cabins  or  accom- 
modation as  may  be  required  ;  and  even  then,  many  are 
disappointed.     As  to  the  other  route,  which  in  Australia 
I  was  assured  would  be  open  to  me  by  the  Persian  Gulf, 
the  Euphrates,  Beyrout,  Malta,  &c.,  I  find  that  it  was  all 
delusion,  as  far  at  least  as  the  common  traveller  is  con- 
cerned.    Some  adventurous  persons,  Colonel  Chesney  and 
others,  have  succeeded  in  making  out  the  journey,  and 
steamers  have  gone  a  long  way  up  the  river  Euphrates ; 
but  the  dreadful  heat  of  the  climate,  the  long  land  car- 
riage, the  Arabs'  raid,  the  hurricanes,  and  other  causes, 
must  prevent  it  being  resorted  to  by  the  ordinary  traveller. 
Mails  are  despatched  from  Bagdad  and   our  embassy  in 
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'ersia,  on  dromedaries  overland  through  Syria  and  the 
!)esert9  with  eight  hundred,  miles  of  inland  carriage,  on 
hese  animals ;  but  natives  alone  ought  to  accompany  them, 
ind,  generally  speaking,  no  other  persons  do. 

In  Bombay  the  universal  beast  of  burthen  is  the  little 
humped  ox.  These  creatures  are  used  for  every  purpose, 
ornamented  sometimes  with  ribands  and  bells.  They  draw 
the  hackery,  a  rude  cart  with  no  dishing  in  its  wheels — 
the  car — the  dog-cart-like  vehicle — and  a  most  unique 
one,  only  found  in  India,  built  of  crossed  sticks,  on  which 
two  or  three  persons  tt-undle  away. 

Bombay  is  governed  by  justices  of  the  peace  and  a 
police  force ;  and  the  quietness  of  the  streets  is  creditable 
to  these  authorities ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  filthiness 
is  a  sad  disgrace  to  them ;  though  I  at  the  same  time 
admit  that  the  narrowness  of  most  of  them,  and  the  un- 
cleanly habits  of  the  native  inhabitants,  would  render  the 
task  of  keeping  the  town  clean  extremely  diflScult. 

I  have  just  retmmed  from  a  visit  with  my  most  atten- 
tive friend  Dr.  M ,  to  the  court-house,  the  cathedral, 

the  town-hall,  and  public  library  and  reading-room.  These 
are  respectable  buildings ;  but  the  chinaum,  or  coating  of 
composition  plaster,  with  which  they  are  covered,  from 
being  in  many  places  discoloured,  and  in  some  altogether 
off,  gives  them  a  dilapidated  aspect.  The  court  was  pre- 
sided over  by  the  puisne  judge,  Sir  Edward  Perry,  son  of 
Mr.  Perry>  ^f  London  newspaper  notoriety.  It  lacked 
order,  and  the  appearance  and  manners  of  the  counsel 
reminded  me  of  Sydney. 

In  the  cathedral  are  the  remains  of  Sir  Frederick  Mait- 
land ;  a  plain  slab,  with  his  name  and  the  date  of  his 
death,  points  out  the  place  where  the  captor,  or  receiver 
rather,  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  rests ;  and  a  white  marble 
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monument  on  one  of  the  pillars  at  a  short  distance,  re- 
cords his  career  and  death.  Many  of  the  other  monu- 
ments are  handsome,  and  they  are  very  numerous ;  and 
some  there  are,  as  in  other  places,  that  paint  the  feelings 
of  a  moment  in  terms  and  colours  that  prudence  and  a 
glimpse  into  the  future  might  have  altered. 

The  town-hall  is  a  very  fine  building,  with  a  haodsome 
colonnade,  but  with  a  flight  of  steps  of  dimensions  so  exces- 
sive as  to  offend  the  eye.  It  contains  one  very  noble  room, 
a  library  of  ten  thousand  volumes,  and  the  ghost  of  a 
museum  ;  for  the  disrepair  and  bad  preservation  of  the 
contents  of  which  the  climate,  that  cloak  for  all  defects 
here,  is  not  a  sufficient  apology.     The  collection  is  poor, 
and  the  moth  corrupts  and  does  as  he  pleases  among  the 
mummies  and  crocodiles  and  New  Zealand  chiefe'  heada 
In  the  vestibule  there  is  a  noble  statue  of  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm, to  me  the  most  interesting  object  in  Bombay  :  it 
is  by  Chantrey,  and  a  splendid  piece  of  art.     He  is  repre- 
sented in  a  general's  uniform,  with  the  Bath  and  other 
orders  upon  his  breast,  and  is  placed  in  a  striking,   yet 
easy  attitude,  and  with  his  martial  doak  around  him.      I 
looked  earnestly,  but  in  vain,  for  any  resemblance  in  the 
expression  to  his  admirable  and  accomplished  daughter. 
Lady  Cockbum  Campbell ;  but  there  is  some  likeness  in 
Hh^feaiureSy  which  I  felt  pleasure  in  having  thus  recalled 
to  my  remembrance.     I  have  never  seen  any  work  in 
marble  so  pleasing  as  a  whole  as  this  fine  statue ;  and  I 
was  delighted  with  the  modesty  and  simplicity  of  the  in- 
scription :  *'  Sir  John  Malcolm,  K.C.B.    Bom  at  Bumfbot 
of  Esk,  Dumfries-shire,  1769.'     This  is  as  it  should  be: 
great  characters  require  no  lengthened   complimentary 
epitaph. 

8/A.— I  accompanied  my  truly  obliging  host  to^ay  to 
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see  the  native  sdibolsy  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  function^ 
aries.    We  saw  Mr.  Bell,  one  of  the  masters,  originally 
irom  Heriot's  Hospital,  in  Edinburgh ;  '  and  Mr*  Ball 
Shastree,  a  Hindoo  professor  and  teacher,  who  writes  and 
reads  English  in  as  pure  a  style  as  any  Englishman,  and 
probably  more  purely  than  many,  as  devoid  of  all  provin*> 
cialism.     They  ordered  some  of  the  boys  to  translate  and 
read  in  Marathi,  Guzarathi,  and  English.     I  found  the 
£nglish  books  in  use  here  to  be  those  of  my  countryman. 
Dr.  Macculloch  of  Kelso.  His  grammar  is  the  only  one  put 
into  the  hands  of  these  boys ;  and  his  *^  Series  of  Lessons 
and  Course  of  Reading  in  Science  and  Literature,"  is  their 
daily  study.     They  seemed. fully  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  the  English,  and  the  accent  of.  some  of  them  was 
remarkably  good.    One  or  two,  however,  had  a  singing 
tone  in  their  way  of  reading,  which  might  be  remedied, 
And  will,  no  doubt,  under  these  very  able  instructors.  Par- 
sees,  Hindoos,  Mussulmen,  Portuguese,  and  others,  are  all 
classed  according  to  their  peculiarities,  and  it  is  evident 
that  great  progress  is  made  by  the  youths  in  this  establish-^ 
ment.    The  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  any  domestic  and 
religious  good,  is  domestic  influence.     Caste  it  is  impos* 
sible  to  overcome ;  at  least,  the  day  is  not  arrived  when 
it  can  be  successfully  attacked.    But  instruction  will  pave 
the  way ;  and  here^  as  elsewhere,  education  must  be  the 
foundation  of  all  good  citizenship.    The  more  particular 
talent  of  the  Indian  is  for  accounts  and  mathematics. 
Some  youths  in  this  school  are  said  to  be  intimately  fami- 
liar with  the  higher  branches  of  both.    Their  eminent 
native  instructor  is  a  Bramin.    These  Bramins  are  not  all 
priests.    They,  like  other  castes,  fill  various  situations, 
such  as  writers,  account-keepers,  teachers,  &c.    This  gen- 
tleman is  of  a  high,  cast^  Shastree  being  a  title  given  to 
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those  learned  in  the  Sanscrit  and  the  religious  books.  The 
Pundit  18  of  a  lower  grade  in  learning  than  the  Shasbee, 
and  is  often  not  acquainted  with  Sanscrit  at  alL  The 
master  of  this  very  important  school  is  considered  to 
be  a  man  of  great  acquirements  and  abilities,  and  he 
appeared  to  have  extreme  pleasure  in  the  creditable 
exhibition  of  his  very  interesting  pupils.  If  our  acquisition 
of  this  great  country  is  stained,  as.  few  will  deny  it  is, 
with  just  reproach,  such  establishments  as  this,  and  the 
b«ie6ts  they  are  calculated  to  confer  upon  the  population 
of  these  vast  regions,  are  a  redeeming  drop  to  obliterate 
the  remembrance. 

Yesterday  I  dined  at  the  Club,  of  whidi  I  had  been  ad- 
mitted ail  honorary  member,  with  Drs.  M and  B -, 

and  Mr.  G ,  a  nephew  of  Joseph  Hume,  Esq.,  MJP^ 

and  very  like  him*   .  The  establishment  is  good,  and  a  good 
deal  like  the  Australian.    There  is  one  difference,  how- 
ever ;  here  your,  bill  is  sent  in  to  you  monthly — ^theie  you 
are  called  upon  to  dear  scores  every  morning.     There  is 
a  distant  reserve  and  a  repulsive  manner  towards  strangers 
very  observable  in  Bombay,  which  leads  you  to  the  infer- 
ence  that  the  dignitaries  are  all  afraid  of  their  own  im* 
portance  not  being  duly  recognised.    The  great  luxury 
at  this  club,  as,  indeed,  at  all  the  erudite  dinnor  parties  in 
Bombay^  is  the  ice,  with  whidi  everything  is  cooled. 
Wine,  beer^  water,  butter,  firvit,.  aH  are  iced ;  with  the 
punkah  overhead,  and  this  delicious  refrigerator,  the  dlmier 
hour  is  rendered  agreeable.    Here  there  were  many  diniog 
in  a  moderate-sized  room,  in  a  temperature  I  doubt  not 
of  88%  yet  it  passed  off.pleaaantly ;   indeed  I  should  say 
that  at  Bombay  the .  most  agreeable  houra  of  the  diqr  sre 
from  seven  to  .ten. 
.  The  rains  have  now  fairly  eommenoed;  not^  howevet. 
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i^th  the  thunder^  lightning,  and  squalls,  that  I  was  led  to 
expect,  bnt  merely  occasional  heavy  showers.  The  streets 
are  one  mass  of  mud,  and  there  are  no  side  pavements ; 
and  the  tcfwn,  though  the  air  is  cooled,  is  now  very  dis« 
a^eeahle.  I  long  for  the  18th,  when  we  start  for  Aden, 
in  Arabia. 

I  have  been  very  anxious  to  procure  prints  of  all  the 
native  costumes  here,  but  cannot  find  such  things.     I 
neyet  was  in  any  town  in  which  there  was  such  difficulty  in 
getting  anything  one  wants.     There  are  no  shops  of  sta- 
tioners, booksellers,  grocers,   wine-dealers,  tailors,   shoe- 
makers, as  elsewhere ;    but  dens  called  bazaars,  here  and 
there,  are  scattered  about;  where,  in  holes  and  comers,  are 
stowed  away  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  every  possible 
thing,  but  whence  nothing  is  forthcoming  when   it  is 
wanted.     The  custom  is  to  hire  a  person  called  a  dibash, 
who  orders  everything  you  wish,  and  has  a  per  centage 
on  the  price  of  all  you  buy ;  nobod7,  no  European  at  least, 
attempts  walking  out  during  shopping  hours,  so  that  I 
could  not  myself  seek  out  these  hidden  things  of  dark- 
ness, nor  hunt  for  what  I  wanted,  as  in  other  towns ;  and 
as  to  a  dibash,  I  was  too  much  a  stranger  to  manage  either 
him,  or  others  through  his  intervention,  and  I  was,  there^ 
fore,  compelled  to  go  without  many  things  I  stood  in  real 
need  of.    It  is  the  most  inconvenient  town  in  this  respect 
I  was  ever  in  ;    and  I  am  persuaded  a  few  shops,  esta- 
blished on  the  English  fashion,  of  exclusive  lines  of  busi- 
ness, would  find  full  employment  and  good  custom. 

Generally  speakings  every  stranger  hires  a  servant,  a 
nativci  who  is  in  constant  attendance ;  but  they  are  so 
excessively  dirty,  that  I  preferred  being  my  own  valet.  In 
private  houses^  the  domestics  are  very  numerous,  and  all 
of  them  Parsees,  Mussulmen,  or  Hindoos.     The  gorra^ 
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wallah,  or  groom,  is  generally  a  Mussulman ;  the  butleri 
a  Parsee ;  the  table  man,  a  Hindoo  :  a  Sepoy,  who  mraits 
constantly  in  the  hall  as  porter ;  a  Cooly,  who  does  the 
lowest  work  in  the  establishment,  which  none  else  will 
do,  are  in  almost  all  houses.  Their  wages  are  small,  and 
their  living  cheap ;  and  the  customs  and  caste  render  the 
division  of  labour  necessary.  I  have  seen  no  female  ser- 
vants in  any  of  the  houses  where  I  have  been ;  men  wash, 
milk  the  cows,  are  the  ladies'  milliners,  measure  them,  and 
make  their  dresses ;  and  one  comes  in  the  morning,  and 
takes  you  by  the  nose,  cracks  it  and  your  joints,  and  shaves 
you  most  dexterously,  makes  the  bed,  dusts  the  room,  and 
performs  all  the  duties  usually,  and  much  more  perfectly 
and  becomingly,  executed  by  the  fair  sex — except  the 
shaving,  which,  in  less  indolent  lands,  most  men  do  for 
themselves ;  but  here  it  is  a  special  luxury  to  have  it  done 
by  others. 

At  dinner,  the  servants  are  dressed  in  their  respective 
costumes.  The  Parsee,  with  his  white  shirt-like  tunic 
bound  round  the  waist,  with  a  scarlet  or  white  shawl,  and 
his  particularly  unbecoming  cap ;  the  Mussulman,  also  in 
white  robes,  shawl,  and  turban ;  and  the  Hindoo,  in  his 
native  garb ;  all  without  shoes  or  stockings. 

Dr.  M drove  me  on  Wednesday  afternoon  as  far 

as  ^*  Parell  *^  Government  House.  Parell  was  originally 
an  old  Portuguese  mon^tery.  It  is  a  large  house,  with 
the  groimds  around  laid  out  in  the  Dutch  fashion.  It 
was  from  Parell  that  Sir  James  Mackintosh  dated;  some 
of  his  delightful  Letters ;  and  it  is,  in  every  respect,  an 
abode  suited  to  his  grave  and  philosophic  mind.  The  place 
altogether  partakes  of  the  general  character  of  Bombay ; 
though  the  slope  of  the  surface  is  varied  around  the  house, 
it  lies  low,  and  has  that  confined,  breathless  look  universal 
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in  the  island.     The  dining  and  drawing  rooms  are  of 
^ood  dimensions,  but  are  not  furnished  very  handsomely* 
However,  what  with  the  retreat  near  Poonah,  and  twelve 
thousand  per  annum,  Sir  George  Arthur  may  contrive  to 
enjoy  himself  pretty  well,  if  he  escapes  cholera,  fevers, 
and  the  other  ills  this  isle  is  heir  to.     His  previous 
career  creates  much  stir  and  speculation,  and  his  pretty 
daughters  are  the  admiration  of  every  one.  What  a  change 
must  such  a  position  be  to  the  gallant  knight,  after  Van 
Diemen's  Land  and  Upper  Canada !     Here  he  reigns  over 
the  third  presidency  of  India,  a  prince  and  potentate ; — and 
what  a  change  to  his  family  !  looked  up  to  by  all  the  com- 
munity, they  form  the  great  attraction  of  every  circle,  and 
are  the  undisputed  orades  of  taste  and  fashion. 

11th. — I  went  to-day  to  pass  some  time  with  Messrs. 

L .  and  A ,  of  the  house  of  G.  E.  and  Co.,  at  their 

very  pretty  bungalo  by  the  sea-shore,  four  miles  from 
town. 

•  The  customs  among  Orientals  are  peculiar.  My  hos- 
pitable countrymen,  on  my  arrival,  introduced  a  glass  of 
wine  to  my  especial  attention ;  it  was  most  pleasantly 
flavoured  by  some  bitter,  and  was  exquisitely  iced.  We 
sat  down  on  the  grass  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  moved 
to  dress  for  dinner.  During  that  important  ceremony,  the 
punkas  and  all  the  other  blessed  appliances  of  cold  were 
exhibited  in  perfection.  The  meal  is  prolonged  for  above 
two  hours,  and  all  the  fluids  taken  during  the  courses ; 
the  chief  luxury  being,  I  should  say,  the  iced  beer,  to 
which  one  invites  you  here,  as  they  did  to  wine .  at  :home 
in  days  of  kindliness.  At  night,  we  retire  to  our  open 
cabiculum,  illuminated  by  an  oil-lamp,  which  burns  till 
morning. 
**  Before  the  heavenly  harnessed  team  begins  his  golden 
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progress  in  the  east/'  a  sable  domestic,  with  noiseless 
foot,  enters  your  room,  and  offers  you  coffee;    anotfacs 
prepares  your  toilet  table,   another  fills  your  bath,  a 
fourth  and  a  fifth  offer  you  their  services ;  and  you  are 
left  with  open  doors  and  windows,  exposed  to  every  eye, 
or,  at  best,  a  transparent  curtain  constitutes  the  sum  total 
of  privacy  which  you  are  expected  to  require.     It  is  true 
that  there  are  Venetian-blinds,  which  may  be  shut  if  you 
please,  but  they  are  seldom  closed.  The  bedstead  is  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  and  the  harder  the  couch  the  better; 
one  sheet  and  a  single  blanket  are  rolled  down  at  the  fool, 
significant  of  their  being  seldom  in  requisition,  notwith- 
standing that  you  sleep  with  open  windows  and   doors. 
Baths  are  universal,  and  generally  taken  cold,  and  the 
toilet  is  not  considered  complete  without  them.      Bvery 
one  goes  to  sleep  in  this  country  in  their  stuff  drawers, 
whether  to  keep  off  the  cockroaches,  or  in  order  to  lie  i^pos 
the  bed,  and  not  in  it,  I  know  not ;  but  it  is  universal  in 
India,  and  seems  to  me  unrefreshing  and  uncomfortable. 

At  a  very  early  hour  of  the  morning,  some  of  the  gen- 
tlemen are  off  on  their  steeds  for  a  gallop,  to  brace  them 
for  the  day ;  some  for  a  walk,  some  for  a  hurl  in  their 
shigreems  and  cabs ;  but  all  are  astir,  and  I  believe  it  is 
these  early  hours  which  give  a  European  his  only  chance 
of  health  in  Bombay.  The  cool  air  at  this  time  of  the 
morning  is  delightful  and  invigorating.  I  have  not  yet 
felt  disposed  to  enjoy  this  eariy  exercise,  being  thanldul 
to  be  allowed  to  lay  my  weary,  listless  length  on  my 
couch  till  breakfast ;  but  the  cawing  of  rooks  in  their 
nurseries  in  the  date  groves,  and  the  flitting  about  of 
the  servants,  render  sleep  impossible ;  and  I  appear  at 
breakfast  at  nine,  with  an  excellent  appetite,  but  with 
a  frame  exhausted,  and  melting  with  heat.     The  punkas 
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go  to  work  again ;  and  fish  and  Somlj  curry,  and  othei^ 
made  dishes  tempt  me — but  in  vain';  iced  butter  and 
refreshing  tea  are  all  I  can  enjoy;  and  even  the  ripe  and 
d^icately  flavoured  mango  is  untasted.  The  finger-glass 
and  napkin  dose  the  labours  of  the  meal,  after  ndiich 
the  business  of  the  day  begins,  and  continues  until  it  is 
interrupted  by  tiffin,  at  two,  which  is,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  an  ample  dinner. 

The  walls  of  all  the  houses  are  white,  and  the  ceiling  is 
of  wood,  painted  also  white  for  coolness ;  glazed  windows 
are  as  little  m  use  in  Bombay  as  in  the  bush  of  Australia^ 
open  wooden  blinds  being  universal  in  their  stead.  The 
best  houses  have  glass  likewise ;  but,  exrept  in  the  monsoon 
rain,  they  are  rarely  closed. 

I  have  been  to^ay  to  take  my  passage  for  the  land  of 
Egypt,  or  Suez  rather,  on  the  northern  end  of  the  Red 
Sea.  In  Sydney,  I  was  advised  to  take  gold  to  Bombay  i 
hut  on  offering  for  my  passage  seventy  sovereigns,  I  wad 
surprised  to  iind  them  rgected  by  the  Government  officer^ 
who  told  me  that  they  did  not  take  the  Queen's  coin,  but 
that  rupees,  or  Bombay  bank-notes,  were  good  payment ! 
I  went  off,  therefore,  to  the  Bank,  and  got  for  my  seventy 
sovereigns  seven  hundred  «id  forty-three  rupees  ten  imnas, 
and  thus  profited  by  the  exchange  forty-three  rupees 
ten  annas,  or  four  pounds  seven  shillings  and  three-penca 
The  vessel  is  called  the  Cleqpatra,  a  steam-ship  (but  car- 
rying a  good  deal  of  canvas  also),  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  horse  power,  and  •  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  on  the 
station.  During  the  south-west  monsoon  mohtJis,  the 
fare  is  seventy  pounds ;  but  during  the  north-east  monsoon 
only  sixty,  as  the  passage  is  made  then  in  a  shorter  time 
(sometimes  in  six  days),  while  at  this  season  (from  JuM 
to  September)  it  is  seldom  done  in  less  than  eighteen. 
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These  steamers  to  Suez  belong  solely  to  Grovemment,  and 
are  commaDded  by  officers  of  the  Indian  Marine.  The 
mail  is  forwarded  by  them  from  Bombay  to  Sues,  and  on 
camels  from  thence  to  Alexandria  direct,  without  waiting 
for  passengers,  or  going  by  Cairo.  The  passengers  .are 
forwarded  by  private  means,  by  Messrs.  Waghom  & 
Hill's  establishment  of  wagons  and  donkeys ;  and  with 
them,  or  for  them,  Government  holds  itself  in  no  way 
responsible,  further  than  landing  them  at  Suez. 

Sir  George  Arthur  held  his  first  levee  to-day,  whidi  I 
attended.  Sir  George  Gipps  did  not  hold  any  levee  whilst 
I  was  in  Australia ;  but,  as  I  like  to  go  to  fountain-heads, 
I  paid  my  respects  to  him  notwithstanding;  and,  upon 
the  same  ground,  I  made  Sir  George  Arthur  nciy  bow. 
Sir  George  is  a  pleasant,  acute-looking  man,  and  went 
through  the  routine  of  the  day  without  cany  conatraint. 
This  first  levee  was  not  numerously  attended,  and  few  €s 
no  men  of  any  rank  were  present.  A  few  red-coated  per- 
sons, and  one  or  two  leading  merchants,  'were  the  elite  of 
the  assembly.  I  went  in  the  dgmi-uniform.of  the  Scotch 
Lieutenancy,  which  was  new  in  these  parts,  and  attracted 
some  notice.  I  saw  none  of  the  judges  or  of  the  higher 
grade  of  frmctionaries.  The  affair  was  very  soon  over ; 
and  my  impressioa  of  the  scene  was,  that  Sir  George 
Arthur  was  a  thorough  man  of  the  world. 

The  Sepoys  are  much  better-looking  soldiers  than  I  ex- 
pected ;  they  are  very  dark,  but  are  well  made,  and  hold 
themselves  well.  I  had  not  to  learn  their  excellence  as 
troops-^Assaye,  Seringapatam,  Bhurtpore,  have  witnessed 
their  bravery  and  established  their  character ;  but  I  was 
not  prepared  for  their  martial  appearance,  and  I  was  glad 
to  think  my.  son's  regiment  was  composed  of  such  fine 
fellows.     Every  regiment  has  native  as  well  as  European 
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officers:  some  of  them  were  at  the  levee,  and  were  received 
^th  distinction :  they  are  from  all  parts  of  India,  and  of 
all  the  four  castes :  all  these  officers  rise  from  the  ranks^ 
and  are  iooked  npon  as  the  tie  betwixt  the  native  soldier 
and  his  European  officer. 

I  never  heard  better  firing  in  my  life  than  the  feu  de 
Jcie^  on  the  commission  being  read  installing  Sir  George 
Arthur  in  his  office,  two  days  ago. 

The  delightful  bungalo,  at  which  I  am  now  staying,  la 
one  of  the  most  desirable  places  I  have  seen  in  Bombay. 
The  garden  around  it  is  filled  with  beautiful  Indian  plants 
and  flowers,  and  the  English  rose ;  while  in  the  compound 
adjoining  (paddocks  are  so  called),  the  date  (like  the  pine* 
apple  in  the  bark,  and  of  a  graceful  leafy  tufted  top — the 
fruit  springing  from  the  upper  stem  in  clusters,  like  grapes), 
the  tamarind,  and  the  cocoa-nut,  tower  aloft,  and  spread 
their  shade ;  and  the  sago  plant,  very  like  the  fern,  and 
other  valuable  bushes  and  shrubs,  flourish  beneath  them. 
The  date  groves  form  the  back-groxmd,  and  the  sea  sleeps 
before .  us  ;  while  on  the  right  one  of  the  chief  Hindoo 
temples  in  Bombay  raises  its  pinnacle  in  the  air,  under^ 
neath  which  are  assembled  every  day  crowds  of  idolaters, 
worshipping,  in  blind  sincerity,  the  red  stone  god  of  their 
fathers.  The  only  drawback  to  the  comfort  of  this  resi-^ 
dence  is  one  common  to  every  part  of  the  island — snakes. 

One  was  killed  the  other  day  in  Mr.  A 's  bedchamber; 

and  a  man  must  look  well  around  him,  lest  in  getting  out 
of  bed  he  plant  his  foot  on  the  poisonous  cobra  de  capella, 
whose  bite  is  certain  death. 

I  have  just  returned  ^om  a  comical  excursion  through 
part  of  the  island.  My  kind  hosts  put  their  cab  at  my 
disposal ;  so  ofi*  I  set  to  see  the  world,  driven  by  their 
Mussulman  gorra-wallah,  or  groom.    Neither  of  us  coul4 
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imderstand  a  word'  of  what  the  other  said,  and  how  we 
were  to  settle  between  us  what  route  to  take  was  a  matter 
of  some  difficulty ;  at  last  I  pointed  to  the  8ea»  and  thither 
he  drove  till  the  road  branched  into  two,  when  Jehu,  look* 
ing  me  gravely  in  the  face,  and  seeing  no  geographical 
instruction  there,  wisely  drove  his  own  way,  and  brought 
me  to  the  Esplanade,  where  I  had  been  a  dozen  times 
before.     This  was  certainly  not  the  direction    I   had 
intended  to  travel ;  and,  as  the  only  intelligible  direction, 
I  ezclaiined,  **Home,  gorra-waUah,home."  ''Sahib?**  quoth 
ha  ''  Lyon  Sahib  bungalo,"  quoth  I.   **  Sahib?"  repeated 
he.     ^*  The  d — ^l  tike  you ! "  muttered  I ;  and  so  probaUy 
did  he.     After  looking  eadh  other  in  the  face  for  about 
five  mintites,  and  shaking  both  our  heads,  my  dark  com- 
plexioned  friend  gave  me  a  grin  of  compassionate  respect, 
and  drove  off  towards  the  Fort.    As  this  selection  of  old 
sights  instesid  of.  new  was  rather  provoking,  I  seized  the 
reins  and  performed  a  revolution  with  my  hand,  whidi  he 
understood,  and  fortfawifb  shipping  up  the  horse  to  its 
full  speed,  he  whirled  me  through  such  a  mass  of  carriages 
and  people  in  Black  Town  as  I  have  seldom  seen  assein- 
Ued  'togetherf  and  afterwards  through  innumerable  tor- 
tuous paths,  studded.wiih  dwellings  of  Europeans  and  of 
natives  of  the  wealthier  dasses;  till  at  last,  at  the  comer 
of  the  way  near  the  Club,  he  drove  right  up  against  a 
Parsee's  carriage,  which  was  bowling  along  equally  rapidly. 
I  expected  a  scene,  but  none  took  place ;  the  chatdoteers 
with  imperturbable  gravity  bowed  to  each  other,  backed 
their  steeds,  and  moved  off  in  opposite  directions.     I  had 
no  language  inwhich  to  scold ;  so,  like  the:mild  Paraee,  I 
held  my  peace,  and  was  thankful  no  harm  was  done.     The 
multiplicity  of  tongues  was  here  of  great  benefit  to  all 
parties,  and  abated  instead  of  increasing  the  confusion. 
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The  interior  of  the  idand  is  a  very  puzzling  place  to 
a  stranger ;  iniiunierable  lanes  wind  through  it  in  every 
direction,  all  walled  in,  with  every  here  and  there  pretty 
bungaloes  and  handsome  mansions,  peeping  out  of  em<^ 
bowering  shrubbery.     I  had  ho  idea  that  sudi  a  mass  of 
population  was  scattered  throughout  the  whole  of  it; 
many  of  these  residences  are  most  agreeably  ntiiated  on 
the  rising  ground,  and  amongst  the  shrubs  and  tree& 
One  r^ets,  however,  that  they  are  not  all  placed  on  the 
aides  of  the  two  ridges,  instead  of  being  near  the  flats^ 
where  the  paddy  fields  and  the  irrigation  give  the  region 
an  appearance  of  unhealdiiness ;  but  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  water  on  these  hill-sides  is  doubtless  one  great 
cause  of  their  being  so  placed.     Every  one  allows  the 
climate  to  be  tryiiig,  and  the  universal  paleness  of  coun- 
tenance and  early  gray  hair  tell  it  to  be  so.     It  is  said 
to  be  agreeable  in  tike  ceal  seasaUf  and  the  thermometer 
ranges  then  betwixt  70°  and  80° ;  but  no  man  can  doubt 
that  advantage  should  be  taken  of  every  elevation  to  get 
above  the  bad  air  of  these  low  lands ;  and  a  strai^^er 
cannot  help  wondering  at  the  sites  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  dwellings.      Like  meet  i^aces,   it  improves  upon 
acquaintance,  but  it  is  not  one  to  pass  life  away  in  kappify 
— it  is  a  labour  to  live,  from  the  excessive  heat ;  and  hot 
even  the  high  pay  of  officials  makes  up  for  the  ennui  and 
exhaustion  which  the  climate  produces.     It  is  said  that 
Government,  in  its  anxiety  to  obtain  settlers,  was  too 
lavish  in  giving  away  the  land  to  the  Parsees,'and  that  it 
can  now  scarcely  find  situations  for  its  own  purposes,  and 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  island  is  the  property  of  this 
race.    This  may  account  for  the  position  of  some  of  the 
very  best  houses ;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  help  mshing 
that  you  could  remove  them  one  and  all  to  the  brow  of 
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the  hills.  I  am  oonyinced  that  more  elevated  locations 
would  tend  to  lengthen  European  life,  and  that  instead  of 
a  new  resident  risking  life  by  settling  down  in  these 
hollows,  he  might  be  acclimatized  with  safety  on  the 
lieights,  and  reach  the  usual  span  of  threescore  and  ten. 

ISth. — Mr.  L kindly  drove  me  through  some  new 

parts  of  this  country  to*day ;  we  passed  some  fine  tama- 
rind trees  and  banians. 

We  called  on  our  way  home  at  the  house  of  one  of  the 
wealthy  Parsee  brokers.  We  found  the  old  respectable- 
looking  moustached  gentleman  sitting,  as  is  their  cuatom, 
in  front  of  his  house,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  his 
friends,  holding  an  evening  conversaxione.  He  invited  us 
in,  gave  us  wine  and  cake,  and  showed  us  his  mansion :  it 
was  most  splendidly  furnished  with  various  articles  of 
English  furniture,  large  mirrors,,  pictures,  sofas,  &c.,  with 
a  durbar,  or  dais,  raised  above  the  floor  in  the  chief  draw- 
ing-room, where  he  receives  his  Parsee  friends  on  state 
occasions.    This  man  was  said  to  be  worth  600,000/. !  but 

was  as  deferential  and  submissive  to  Mr.  L ^  as  the 

poorest  beggar  could  have  been ;  he  has  no  child,  and  his 
friends  are  alleged  to  crowd  about  him  with  an  assiduity 
and  eagerness  of  devotion  that  are  quite  edifying. 

15^. — ^After  passing  some  days  most  agreeably  with  my 

hospitable  and  kind  friends,  Messrs.  L and  A ^  I 

this  day  returned  to  Dr.  M 's.    It  was  with  difficulty 

I  was  allowed  to  take  leave,  and  not  till  I  promised  to  return 
and  dine  with  them  to-morrow.  As  I  was  stepping  into 
their  cab,  a  snake  wound  its  way  across  the  road  from  the 
place  where  I  was  standing  ;  I  called  the  Sepoy,  who  with 
a  stroke  behind  the  head  killed  it  in  an  instant ;  it  was 
about  a  yard  in  length.  On  my  questioning  the  man.  by 
signs  whether  it  was  venomous,  he  laid  his  head  oii^  one 
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side,  closed  his  eyes,  and  imitated  death ;  this  was  not  the 

cobra,  however,  and  Mr.  L tells  me  the  species  is  not 

deadly. 

Dr.  M.  and  I  attended  a  levee  to-day  of  quite  a  novel 
description.  A  Parsee  merchant,  of  very  liberal  character, 
has  had  an  English  knighthood  conferred  upon  him — Sir 
Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhuoy  is  his  name ;  and  this  morning  a 
union  of  his  fnends  was  got  up  to  present  to  him  an  addrej» 
of  congratulation.  The  public  rooms  of  his  very  handsome 
house  at  Mazagong,  one  of  his  three  mansions  in  the 
island,  were  crowded  with  natives,  Parsees,  Hindoos,  and 
Mussulmans,  as  well  as  with  English,  both  dvilians  and 
military,  including  the  ex-governor. 

I  congratulated  the  respectable  old  millionnaire  upon  the 
occasion.  He  seemed  pleased,  and  bowed,  and  replied  to 
me  with  fluency  in  very  good  English.  A  little  girl,  his 
only  daughter,  stood  by  his  side  as  he  received  the  company. 
With  her  nice  little  figure  bedecked  with  valuable  jewellery) 
and  her  nostril  weighed  down  with  one  large  pearl,  I  could 
have  pocketed  the  little  creature,  nose,  jewels,  and  all,  with 
great  satisfaction.  An  old  and  highly-respected  Parsee, 
called  Framjee  Cowasjee,  commenced  the  proceedings  by 
stating  in  a  few  words  the  object  of  the  meeting.  This 
old  man  wore  the  most  splendid  diamond  ring  I  ever  be- 
held, and  with  his  pure  white  robes  and  fine  Indian  shawl 
around  him,  was  an  extremely  striking  figure.  He  was 
followed  by  another  Parsee,  who  read  a  lengthened  address 
of  congratulation,  in  which  he  enumerated  the  liberality 
and  many  charitable  deeds  of  Sir  Jamsetjee,  and  which 
terminated,  in  a  becoming  and  politic  manner,  with  the 
wish  that  this  first  title  conferred  by  their  sovereign 
would  be  the  means  of  cementing  more  closely  fbe  native 
and  English  races  in  the  East     The  knight  made  a  very 
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flODsible  and  suitable  reply,  and  the  condudiog  senteiiee 
was  one  which  will  long  be  remembered ;  for  in  it  be 
announced  the  magnificent  gift  of  three  lacs  of  mpees 
(90,000/.),  to  found  a  school  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  bis  countrymeut  and  a  lesser  sum  for  the 
translation  of  the  best  English  authors  into  the  Ouzeraibi 
language^— the  one  generally  spoken  by  the  Parsees.  This 
man  may  truly  be  called  a  noble  Pagan.  It  is  said  that 
the  old  gentleman  did  not  tell  even  his  son  of  his  inten- 
tion of  appropriating  so  immense  a  sum  in  this  way :  if 
so,  the  son  had  the  merit  of  concealing  his  surprise— ^nol  a 
muscle  of  his  face  moved*  Some  of  these  Parsees  are 
highly  accomplished,  and  read  and  write  English  with 
great  purity  and  correctness*  I  have  a  note  of  invitation 
from  one  of  them.  Sir  Jamsetjee's  eldest  son,  that  could 
not  have  been  better  expreaeed* 

One  peculiarity  in  the  customs  of  this  race  is,  that  the 
son  never  bears  the  surname  of  the  father,  but  after  his 
death  assumes  the  one  which  is  prefixed  to  it  Thus,  Sir 
JaiQse^ee  Jeejeebhuoy's  eldest  son  will  be  Cowasjee  Jam- 
setjee,  not  Je^eebhuay.  On  our  exit  we  were  all  pre- 
sented with  a  nosegay  of  roses  and  betel-nut,  wrapped  in 
gold  leaf ;  and,  shaking  bis  aged  and  liberal  hand«  we  bade 
him  adieu. 

This  betel-nut  is  the  nut  of  a  palm  that  grows  here 
and  throughcmt  the  East ;  it  is  rolled  in  a  leaf  of  arika, 
cemented  with  sulphate  of  lime  and  coriander-seed,  and 
when  the  two  are  diewed  together,  they  produce  a  soothing 
feding,  and  stain  the  lips  and  gums  of  a  red  hue.  They 
are  in  universal  usei 

Accompanied  by  my  acquaintance,  Mr.  F ^,who  takes 

a  lively  interest  in  the  institution.  Dr.  M and  I  went 

to  inspect  another  school  upon  a  great  scale,  established 
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for  the  education  and  support  of  the  diildren  of  common 
soldiers     Though  of  all  shades  of  blacks  and  browns, 
both  boys  and  girls  looked  neat  and  clean ;  and,  to  judge 
by  the  bill  of  fare  which  we  were  shown,  their  food  must 
be  excellent  and  ample.    They  are  taught  all  the  usua} 
branches  of  educatioii,  and  the  boys  are  put  out  in  differ* 
ent  lines  of  life.     When  the  females  become  of  proper 
age^  it  becomes  of  course  a  matter  of  consequence  to  get 
them  suitably  provided  for>  and  at  tbe  same  time  to 
relieve  the  institution  from  the  expense  of  their  further 
maintenance.    The  mode  adopted  is  somewhat  curious. 
The  lady  at  the  head  of  the  ^tablishment,  on  hearing 
that  any  sergeant  or  soldier  of  respectable  character,  whi^ 
must  be  proved  by  a  certificate  from  his  commanding 
officer,  has  come  from  the  interior  in  search  of  a  suitable 
wife,  invites  him  to  tea,  and  assembles  around  her  some 
of  the  most  eligible  of  her  spinsters.     The  soldier  is  intro- 
duced, and  makes  his  selection  according  to  his  taste  and 
ideas  of  the  useful  and  beautiful.     If  the  fair  one  says 
No,  which  she  is  at  liberty  to  do,  he  is  by  no  means  dis- 
comfited, but  addresses  the  one  that  stands  next  in  his 
good  graces,  and  it  seldom  happens  that  he  is  obliged  to 
leave  Bombay  in  single  unblessedness ;  with  a  wife  so 
reared  and  educated,  he  has  more  than  an  average  chance 
of  a  comfortable  menage. 

On  Saturday,  the  1 8th,  my  good  friend,  the  commander 
of  the  William  Sharpies,  unremitting  in  his  kindness 
to  the  very  last,  sent  Sandy  from  Inverness^  his  new 
boatswain,  with  his  boat  and  crew,  to  take  me,  bag  and 
baggage,  to  the  steamer,  which  was  to  sail  in  the  evening ; 
hoisted  every  colour  in  his  ship  in  honour  of  me,  accom- 
panied me  himself  to  the  vessel,  and  had  his  guns  in  rea- 
diness to  salute  me  as  soon  as  we  got  under  weigh  ! 
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I  do  not  know  in  what  words  to  record  my  gratitude 

to  Messrs.  L and  A ,  and  to  all  my  other  Indian 

friends,  for  their  liberal  and  unvarying  hospitality.  Least 
of  all  can  I  express  how  deeply  I  feel  the  kindness  of  Dr. 

M ,  whose  house  was  my  home,  and  whose  generous 

frank  character,  and  high  mental  attainments,  render  him 
one  of  the  most  delightful  persons  I  ever  met  with  ;  and 
it  is  no  small  subject  of  gratification  to  me  to  believe  that 
this  visit  will  be  the  commencement  of  a  life-long  friend- 
ship between  us. 

I  experienced  a  great  disappointment  in  not  meeting 
with  my  young  soldier,  as  I  had  anxiously  hoped  to  do ; 
and  the  oppression  I  suffered  from  the  heat  was  dreadful : 
otherwise,  my  visit  to  Bombay  was  one  of  the  greatest 
pleasure  and  satisfaction. 
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EGYPT. 

Leave  Bombay  in  the  Cleopatra  Steamers-Cholera  on  board — Our  course — 
The  engines — Stormy  weather — Coast  of  Africa — Aden — Mocha — Mr. 
Bell — Fish  spawn — Eastern  customs— Mount  Sinai — ^The  Sea  of  Suez — 
Passage  of  the  Red  Sea — Ezion  Gaber — Suez — Difficulty  in  landing — 
Leave  Suez — The  Desert — Mirage — Messrs.  Hill  and  Co. — Newcastle 
coals  in  the  desert— Cairo^The  citadel — The  Pyramids — Their  date- 
Mosque —  Massacre  of  the  Mamelukes — Joseph's  Well — The  pasha's 
stables— Bazaar — Bath — Dresses — The  Land  of  Goshen — The  Nile— Ali 
Pasha's  farm — Atft^h — Ancient  water-wheels — The  pelican  and  ibis — 
Plagues  of  Egypt — Chain  gang — The  canal — Alexandria  Hotel — Lake 
— Spiral  staircase — Dresses  of  the  ladies — Bazaar — Pompey's  Pillar — 
Cleopatra's  Needle — Slave  market — The  pacha — His  palace — Start  for 
Malta — Expenses  of  the  overland  route  from  India — Time  occupied 
thereby — View  of  Alexandria — The  Mediterranean — Malta— Quarantine 
— Palace  of  the  grand  master — Com — Algiers — Mountains  of  Spain — 
Gibraltar — Arrive  in  England. 

19th  June. — By  six  o'clock  this  morning  the  paddles  of 
the  Cleopatra  began  their  revolutions,  and  we  speedily 
receded  from  the  shore.  Matters  were  not  ready  for  our 
departure  last  night,  and  some  hours  were  occupied  by  us 
all  in  bringing  order  out  of  confusion  in  our  cabins.  My 
good  friend  the  worthy  commodore  of  the  William  Shar- 
pies again  overwhelmed  me  with  naval  honours.  Every 
part  of  his  ship  this  morning  was  decked  with  flags,  and 
sundry  guns  were  discharged,  announcing  to  the  world  at 
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large,  and  to  Bombay  in  particular,  that  so  important  a 
personage  as  myself  had  left  the  shores  of  India. 

We  got  quickly  clear  of  all  reefs,  light  ships»  and  buoys, 
and  were  soon  in  the  tumbling,  roaring,  yellow,  hungry- 
looking  sea,  and  out  of  sight  of  land. 

20th. — All  last  night  we  had  boisterous  winds  and  a 
high  sea ;  but  being  now  somewhat  seasoned  to  all  this,  I 
slept  soundly,  and  experienced  great  pleasure  at  being 
once  again  in  the  pure  air  of  the  boundless  ocean,  and  out 
of  the  unwholesome  dissolving  atmosphere  of  Bombay. 
The  Cleopatra  is  a  large  ship  of  eight  hundred  tons,  and 
a  good  sailer ;  but  after  the  William  Sharpies,  she  appears 
dirty  and  uncomfortable.  Fortunately,  being  only  ten  in 
number,  every  passenger  has  a  cabin  to  himself,  though 
each  is  intended  to  hold  two. 

25/A. — The  weather  rather  improves.  We  are  getting 
through  the  weight  of  the  monsoon,  and  make  eight  knots 
an  hour  towards  the  line,  being  already  past  the  islands. 

ZJth. — Last  night  we  were  all  thrown  into  alarm  by  a 
report  of  there  being  cholera  in  the  ship ;  and  such  proved 
to  be  the  case  :  but  happily  a  strong  dose  of  opium  and 
brandy  having  been  administered,  the  patient,  an  English 
sailor,  is  better  to-day.  Nothing  can  be  more  alarming 
than  such  a  disease  in  such  a  place.  We  are  betwixt 
eighty  and  a  hundred  on  board,  clean  and  unclean — sable 
and  argent — some  with  habits  the  very  reverse  of  cleanly, 
the  promoters  of  all  disease.  But  we  have  a  pure  atmo- 
sphere, and  two  medical  men  on  board,  to  combat  this 
and  all  other  ailments. 

29th. — We  have  slanted  southward  and  westward  from 
Bombay  to  nineteen  miles  north  of  the  line,  and  longitude 
65^  east ;  and  are  now  stretching  away  westward,  in  hopes 
of  catching  the  wind  at  south,  to  carry  us  northward  to 
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Oardafui.  Our  comhnodore  came  thus  far  south,  in 
-expectation  every  day  of  falling  in  with  this  south  wind, 
prevalent  about  the  equator  at  this  season ;  but  hitherto, 
contrary  to  all  custom  and  calculation,  be  has  been  disap* 
pointed,  it  having  blown  generally  right  from  the  west. 
This  becomes  rather  a  nervous  matter,  as  we  had  only 
twenty  days'  coals  on  board  at  starting,  and  we  have  been 
already  ten  days  at  sea,  and  have  not  made  nearly  half 
our  distance.  When,  however,  we  get  this  favourable 
'Wind,  our  fires  will  be  extinguished,  and  we  shall  become 
a  sailing  vessel  only. 

Friday,  lutJuly. — We  have,  at  last,  caught  the  breeze 
we  have  been  so  long  in  search  of,  and  away  we  go  on  our 
right  course,  with  our  prow  north-westward. 

I  have  just  been  down  to  look  at  the  immense  engines 
which  are  forcing  us  onward ;  there  are  six  large  fires ; 
the  heat  appeared  to  me  to  be  insupportable,  and  the 
poor  engineers  seemed  in  a  state  of  fusion ;  yet  all  they 
are  allowed  beyond  other  sailors  is  a  bottle  of  beer  a  day. 
The  whole — ^the  stupendous  furnaces  and  boiler,  the  vast 
fabric  of  complicated  machinery,  moving  so  smoothly  and 
noiselessly,  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  objecta  that 
the  eye  can  dwell  upon.  There  is  no  bustle,  no  confusion 
in  this  pandemonium ;  all  goes  quietly  on,  the  spirit  of 
Watt  and  Bell  guiding  all  in  order  and  beautiful  perfec- 
tion. The  steam-engine  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  noblest 
triumphs  of  the. human  mind;  nevertheless,  I  do  not 
know  any  stronger  evidence  of  the  sheepJike  attributes  of 
our  nature — that  willingness  to  encounter  we  know  not 
what  danger,  because  others  set  us  the  example— than 
our  trusting  ourselves  to  such  a  combination  of  agencies 
as  the  steam-ship  presents  to  us.  Totally  ignorant,  gene- 
rally speaking,  of  the  power  we  are  trusting  to,  of  the 
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completeness  or  fitness  of  the  machineryt  the  skill  oF  the 
engineer  below,  or  of  the  attention  and  careful  watcfa- 
fulness  of  his  assistants,  we  step  on  board  a  steamer  to 
cross  the  seas,  with  as  much  coolness  as  into  a  carriage  ; 
and  all  our  confidence  is  founded  upon  the  one  single  fact, 
that  others  have  done  so  before  us. 

On  the  2nd,  notwithstanding  a  strong  current  from 
west  to  east,  we  beat  north-westward  at  two  degrees  a 
day;  we  passed  and  spoke  the  Greenock  ship.  Bum 
Baboo,  great  agent,  by  which  we  shall  be  reported  in 
Bombay.  On  the  third,  a  change  came  over  the  ele- 
ments, and  the  Arabian  sea,  that  I  had  lauded  for  its 
beauty  and  calmness  a  month  or  two  ago,  determined 
to  show  us  she  is  not  always  so  peaceful  and  beautifuL 
At  seven,  afternoon,  a  furious  gale  arose,  split  three  of 
our  sails — ^fore-top,  fore-sail,  and  main-sail— and  put  our 
skipper  and  his  crew  to  their  trumps.  We  have  got 
again  into  the  south-west  monsoon,  and  shall  have  heavy 
weather  till  we  reach  Gardafui.  Oiir  sails  are  most  in- 
sufficient— ^patched  and  half  rotten ;  instead  of  being  the 
best  canvass,  and  fit  to  contend  with  a  monsoon,  we  appear 
to  have  fine-weather  muslin  only. 

WednesdaMfy  5th. — An  unexpected  current  has  borne 
us  eastward,  since  twelve  yesterday,  nearly  fifty-nine  miles, 
and  carried  us  much  too  far  in  that  direction.  We  are 
now,  however,  under  steam  again,  and  within  ninety  miles 
of  the  headland  of  Gardaftii,  which  we  hope  to  make 
during  the  night. 

Gth  July. — ^After  a  tremendous  night,  the  sea  washing 
clean  over  us,  and  carrying  away  part  of  one  of  our  paddle- 
boxes,  we  begin  now,  at  last,  to  be  in  hope  of  getting 
out  of  this  dreadful  monsoon.  At  noon,  on  this  our 
eighteenth  day,  we  sighted  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  are 
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fast  doubling  this  bold  headland  of  Oardafui,  and  entering 
the  Gulf  of  Arabia, — a  blessed  contrast  to  the  terrible 
Arabian  sea. 

We  are  now  coasting  the  shores  of  Africa,  ¥rithin  a 
stone's  throw,  and  in  the  gulf  we  have  so  yearned  for, 
on  a  cerulean  sea  and  beneath  a  cerulean  sky,  the  winds 
hushed,  and  the  waters  with  scarcely  a  ripple  on  their 
surface.  All  are  on  deck,  congratulating  each  other  on 
the  wonderful  transition  five  minutes  have  effected. 

I  would  warn  every  one  not  to  attempt  this  passage  ia 
June,  July,  or  August,  and  scarcely  in  September  or 
October.  Independent  of  the  danger,  the  discomfort  is 
by  far  too  great  to  be  encountered,  unless  under  circum* 
stances  of  absolute  necessity. 

This  north-eastern  coast  of  Africa  is  bare  and  desolate : 
one  solitary  fire  alone  was  visible  last  night  along  the 
shore,  and  scarce  a  bush  or  tree  has  been  seen  to-day» 
while  the  burning  sun  creates  a  general  glare  over  the 
whole  arid  surface.  News  has  just  been  brought  to 
us  that  some  of  the  machinery  of  the  engine  has  given 
way,  and  that  some  hours  will  be  required  to  repair 
it.  This  delay  is  unfortunate;  but  as  Aden  is  within 
eighty  miles,  where  we  change  steamers,  we  are  all  pre- 
paring for  our  removal  from  this  vessel.  The  heat  is 
excessive,  and  exposure  to  the  sun  dangerous ;  soda 
water  and  the  thinnest  possible  clothing  are  our  only 
resources. 

Sunday^  lOth. — After  a  long  passage  of  twenty  days, 
we  last  night,  at  eleven  o'clock,  reached  the  anchorage  of 
Aden,  on  the  shore  of  Arabia ;  and  we  are  now,  eleven  a.m, 
about  to  start  for  Suez,  in  the  steamer  Berenice,  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty  horse-power. 
.  Aden  is  a  most  singular  place :  it  was  once  one  of  the 
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first  ports  in  Arabia  Felix,  but  has  dwindled  down  almost 
to  nothing.     Our  possession  is  a  peninsula  of  a  few  miles 
long,  cut  off  by  a  wall  from  the  main  land,  which  is  covered 
with  the  date  tree,  and  seems  of  a  rich  soil.     Around  the 
settlement,  however,  it  is  one  vast  grand  upheaved  mass 
of  bold  peaked  rocks,  towering  high  into  the  sky.     The 
anchorage  is  very  good,  and  in  a  bay  nearly  land-locked ; 
but  the  few  houses  within  sight  are  placed   in  such  a 
parched  though  picturesque  re^on  (not  a  blade  of  grass 
being  visible  on  mountain  or  shore),  that  one  bewails  the 
fate  of  the  residents.     This  place  was  purchased  by  us 
from  the  native  Arabs,  on  our  finding  it  necessary  Co  have 
a  depdt  for  coal  here.     As,  however,  they  failed  to  fulfil 
their   engagement,   we   took .  forcible   possession    of  the 
peninsula,  and  keep  it  by  the  strong  arm.     The  sheik  in 
the  vicinity,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  some  of  his  countiy- 
men,  brings  in  provisions  for  the  use  of  our  troops ;  and 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Aden  will  again  be- 
come a  prosperous  sea-port.     I  never  in  my  life  saw  rocks 
so  sharp  or  fantastic  in  their  forms ;  but  despite  their  pic- 
turesque effect^  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  desolate 
than  the  entire  scene. 

The  cantonments  and  town  lie  about  five  miles  from 
the  shore,  and  are  not  seen  from  our  position.  At  pre- 
sent there  is  nothing  worth  the  trouble  of  a  visit ;  but 
the  pretty  little  bay  opposite  us,  the  coal  depot,  the  cot* 
tages  on  the  hill,  with  the  natives,  donkeys  ready  for  our 
use,  the  African  sheep,  the  camels,  &c.,  were  all  so  novel 
looking  and  tempting,  that  I,  with  two  other  gentlemen, 
took  a  boat  and  landed ;  we  were  all  of  us  anxious  to  set 
foot  on  land  so  famous  as  that  of  Arabia  Felix.  On  our 
return  to  the  steamer,  we  found  some  of  the  civilians  from 
the  town  on  board.     What  a  relief  must  these  monthly 
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SLrrivals  and  departures  be  to  these  prisoners  at  Aden  J 
^where,  except   such  events,  the  year  brings  round  no 
v^ariety  to  break  the  monotony  of  their  lives.     The  fort 
of  a  neighbouring  sheik  is  within  sight  in  the  distance : 
it  is  a  long  oblong  building  of  stone,  into  the  lower  stories 
of  which  his  highness,  like  our  border  chiefs  of  old,  drives 
his  beeves  for  security.  He  sends  them  to  be  sold  in  Aden, 
— a  mode  of  enriching  himself,  which  he  has  some  diffi- 
culty in  carrying  out,  in  consequence  of  the  hostility  of 
the  neighbouring  tribes. 

After  leaving  this  place,  for  four  hours  we  had  very 
rough  weather;  but  as  we  got  beyond  the  bay  and  shallow 
water,  it  gradually  improved,  and  towards  night  became 
very  fine.  It  was  Sunday,  and  champagne  was  added  to 
the  good  things  of  our  first  dinner..  For  the  first  time  in 
my  life  I  slept  on  deck  wrapt  up  in  my  Australian  cloak, 
and  in  the  morning  we  reached  that  *^  gate  of  affliction," 
the  Strait  of  Babelmandel,  the  celebrated  entrance  into 
the  Red  Sea.  This,  at  night,  is  a  ticklish  passage,  and 
the  lead  was  kept  going  on  both  sides. 

We  are  now  opposite  to  Mocha ;  at  which  place,  how- 
ever, in  consequence  of  our  enmity  with  the  chief,  we 
do  not  touch.  The  quarrel  arose^  I  believe,  in  some  dis^ 
respect  shown  to  us,  vhich  will  end  probably,  as  all  such 
quarrels  do,  by  our  thrashing  the  offenders.  The  cele- 
brated coffee  takes  its  name  from  this  place,  though  none 
is  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  or  sold  in  the  town.  This 
most  delicious  species  of  the  bean  is  a  small  one,  picked 
out  of  the  common  produce  of  the  district  in  which 
the  coffee  plant  is  grown,  about  fifty  miles  off ;  and  it  is 
rarely  sold  at  all,  being  only  collected  for  presents  by  the 
wealthier  growers ;  forty  shillings  would  not  buy  a  pound 
of  real  Mocha  coffee,  as  it  is  termed,  in  all  Arabia.     This 
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was  once  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  teu  years  ago  con- 
tained 20,000  Inhabitants;  it  is  now  sadly  reduced  in 
every  way.  It  lies  well  by  the  sea-shore,  and  has  several 
towers  and  one  very  fine  minaret  But  the  heat  is  dreadful, 
and  the  houses  are  raised  to  a  great  height,  story  upon 
story,  in  hope  of  catching  a  breath  of  air ;  the  thermo- 
meter now,  at  ten  a.m.,  just  opposite  the  town,  is  91^ 

We  have  on  board  a  gentleman  of  Scotch    name  and 
extraction,  called  Bell,  who  has  been  a  great   traveller  in 
these  parts;  his  family  for  some  time  supposed   that  he 
was  dead,  and  had  put  on  mourning  for  him.     I  can 
imagine  their  joy  on  receipt  of  his  letter  from  Aden.     He 
has  been  travelling  over  the  ground  of  Bruce ;  and,  for  the 
honour  of  my  countryman,  I  am  glad  to  learn   that  bis 
experiences  are  in  every  way  corroborative  of  the  state- 
ments of  that  celebrated  man.     Mr.  Bell  was  one  of  the 
expedition  of  Colonel  Chesney,  on  the  Euphrates,  who,  in 
iron  steamers,  carried  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes  to 
the  Euphrates,  made  their  way  to  Bagdad.     The  expedi- 
tion was  unfortunate,  and  Mr.  Bell  especially  so,  as  his 
vessel  was  lost  in  a  squall  on  the  river.     I  have  seldom 
met  with  a  more  adventurous  youth,  or  one  who  appeared 
to  be  better  fitted  for  the  grand  object  he  has  in  view — the 
crossing  Africa  from  Abyssinia  to. Congo;  this  he  medi- 
tates attempting  to  do  next  year.     For  the  sake  of  these 
lands,  as  well  as  his  own  fame,  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will 
succeed  in  his  project.     Our  Captain,  too,  (Barker  by 
name,)  is  a  great  explorer  in  these  seas  and  in  the  country 
of  the  Galla.  He  is  sanguine  of  being  able  to  announce  to 
the  world  that  somewhere  betwixt  the  10th  and  12th  de- 
gree of  latitude  north,  a  vast  river  discharges  itself  into  the 
sea.     If  this  prove  to  be  the  case,  it  will  in  some  degree 
account  for  the  extraordinary  current  that  sets  across  the 
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Arabian  8ea»  eastward.  He  supposes  that  the  river  takes 
its  rise  on  the  south  of  the  mountains,  which,  in  a  vast 
range,  extend  across  the  continent,  and  among  which  some 
of  the  head  waters  of  the  Nile  have  their  source.  This 
river  he  also  believes  to  be  the  grand  drain  of  an  extensive 
breadth  of  country  that,  as  yet,  has  not  been  explored. 

In  every  respect  this  ship  is  well  and  liberally  pro- 
vided ;  but  in  the  article  of  water  we  have  been,  indeed, 
unfortunate,    that  put  on  board  at  Aden   being  quite 
brackish ;  which,  however,  I  understand  proceeds  from  an 
accident,  as  there  is  a  supply  of  excellent  sweet  water 
there.    Our  crew  in  this  ship  also  is  of  all  colours  and  all 
nations.     In  the  morning  the  Parsees  set  us  an  example 
of  devotion,  by  turning  to  the  rising  sun  and  saying  their 
lengthened  matins ;  and  the  Mussulman  on  his  mat,  with 
his  face  to  Mecca  (which  is  within  a  short  distance),  shows, 
in  his  regularity  and  devoutness,  a  lesson  to  us  all.    In 
his  tragedy  of  Oronoco,  Southern  says  well — speaking  of 
that  noble  heathen — **  He  lived  to  all  he  knew,  and  if  he 
erred,  there 's  mercy  yet  in  heaven  to  set  him  right.    But 
the  Christian,  lightened  by  the  heavenly  ray,  has  no  excuse 
if  he  mistakes  the  way." 

There  was  a  curious  appearance  on  the  sea  to-day  for 
about  a  mile  on  either  side  of  us,  which  was  said  to  be 
occasioned  by  the  spawn  of  fish ;  the  water  was  the  colour 
of  barm,  and  a  person  on  first  seeing  it  would  be  very  apt 
to  mistake  it  for  a  sandbank. 

12th. — ^We  passed,  this  morning,  the  volcanic  island  of 
Jebel  Tor,  the  eruption  from  which,  some  twenty-five  years 
ago,  is  said  to  have  been  tremendously  violent ;  but  there  is 
every  appearance  of  there  having  been  a  much  later  one, 
as  the  crater  and  sides  bear  marks  of  very  recent  streams 
of  lava.      This  day  the  heat  has  been  95"^  in  the  cabin* 
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We  are  now  past  the  coast  of  Abyssinia,  and  are 
along  the  shores  of  Nubia. 

14th. — To-day  we  have  a  brisk  breeze,  and  the  spray 
washing  over  our  decks,  but  still  fine  weather  under 
this  sultry  sun,  which  to-day  is  vertical.  We  are  now 
approaching  those  scenes  that  are  hallowed  to  every  reli* 
gious  mind,  as  witnesses  of  the  miracles  of  Grod. 

We  passed  the  Island  of  St*  John  last  night,  and  are 
to-day  opposite  the  high  mountains  of  Berenice,  at  whose 
base  the  ruins  of  that  famous  city  lay,  formerly  a  mighty 
emporium  of  trade,  and  from  which  our  good  ship  takes 
her  name,  as  it  did  from  Egypt's  Queen. 

How  easily  explained  by  those  acquainted  with  East- 
ern habits  are  some  of  those  passages  in  the  Bible, 
which  at  first  appear  difficult !  One  expression,  *^  Take 
up  thy  bed  and  walk,"  has  startled  many ;  but  did  they 
see  the  couch  used  by  almost  every  one  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  and  even  in  this  ship,  they  would  at  once  under- 
stand it.  A  mat  is  the  bed  most  commonly  in  use  ;  no 
frame  supports  it,  but  it  is  placed  on  the  bare  ground,  and 
the  whole  is  rolled  up  into  a  package  which  a  child  might 
carry.  '*  Dipping  into  the  dish  with  me"  is  also  practically 
explained  in  these  regions  every  day,  by  a  large  dish  of 
rice  being  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  party,  and  all  eating 
out  of  it  with  their  fingers. 

.  l7th. — ^The  sun,  as  he  set  last  night,  fiery  red,  behind 
the  high  range  of  mountains  that  rise  above  Cosseir,  fbre« 
told  a  gale  of  wind ;  and  accordingly  a  sharp  north-wester 
arose  this  morning,  and  is  still  blowing  most  furiously. 
This  range  of  hills  is  seen  forty-five  miles  off;  but,  vast 
although  it  be,  it  excites  little  interest  in  our  minds,  now 
that  the  stupendous  mountains  around  Mount  Sinai  are 
in  view. 
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The  mountains  encompassing  ttiis  holy  hill  tower 
before  me.  Mount  Sinai  itself  lies  several  miles  inland, 
and  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  hills ;  but  there  it  was 
that  God  himself  was  visibly  present — there  it  was  that 
man  talked  with  his  Maker !  In  looking  towards  it,  one 
feels  almost  constrained  to  veil  the  face  in  reverential 
awe. 

It  is  a  bleak  high-soaring  mountain  range,  bold  and 
rugged,  flanked  on  every  hand  by  other  mountainous  masses 
of  the  same  character,  occupying  that  angle  of  country 
which  divides  the  sea  of  Suez  from  that  of  Akabah. 
Regarding  many  places  and  localities  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, there  is  doubt ;  but  regarding  this  there  is  none. 
There  indisputably  stands  the  bare  desolation  of  Sinai, 
where  the  majesty  of  God  condescended  to  discourse  with 
man — where  He  gave  His  law  to  His  people  more  than 
three  thousand  years  ago. 

We  now  enter  the  Sea  of  Suez,  leaving  what  is  nauti- 
cally  called  the  Red  Sea  behind  us,  and  the  Gulf  or  Sea 
of  Akaba  on  our  right,  the  two  heads  of  the  Red  Sea. 
This  Gulf  of  Akaba  is  also  a  region  of  peculiar  interest. 
At  its  northern  end  stood  the  Ezion  Gaber  of  Solomon 
(now  Akaba),  where  he  built  his  fleets,  which  place  is 
still  called  the  Golden  Port.  The  sea  has  no  soundings ! 
and  from  its  shore  runs  the  valley  of  Idumea,  and  near  it 
Mount  Hor  towers  on  high,  where  Aaron  lies.  Stephens, 
an  American  traveller  in  these  parts,  has  so  ingenious  a 
theory  with  regard  to  part  of  this  country  that  I  shall 
insert  it,  as  it  has  great  plausibility. 

**  Standing  near  the  shore  of  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Red  Sea,  I  saw  before  me  an  immense  sandy  valley, 
which,  without  the  aid  of  geographical  science,  to  the  eye 
of  common  observation  and  reason,  had  once  been  the 
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bottom  of  a  sea»  or  the  bed  of  a  river.  This  dreary 
valley,  extending  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  eye,  had 
been  partly  explored  by  Burkhardt,  sufficiently  to  ascer* 
tain  and  mention  it  in  the  late  geography  of  the  country 
as  the  great  valley  of  El  Ghor,  extending  from  the  Elanitic 
Gulf  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea  or  Lake 
AsphaltiteSy  and  it  was  manifest  by  land-marks  of  Nature^a 
own  providing,  that  over  that  sandy  plain  those  seas  had 
once  winded  their  waters — or  perhaps  more  probably  thai 
before  the  Cities  of  the  Plain  had  been  consumed  by  brim- 
stone and  fire,  and  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  covered  by  a 
pestilential  lake,  the  Jordan  had  here  rolled  its  waters. 
The  valley  is  from  four  to  eight  miles  in  breadth,  and  on 
each  side  were  high  dark  and  barren  mountains,  bounding 
it  like  a  wall ;  on  the  left  were  the  mountains  of  Judea, 
and  on  the  right  those  of  Seir,  the  portion  given  to  Esau 
as  an  inheritance ;  and  among  them,  biuried  from  the  eyes 
of  strangers,— the  approach  to  it  known  only  to  the  wan- 
dering Bedouin, — was  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom, 
the  excavated  city  of  Petra— ^the  cursed  and  blighted 
Edom  of  the  Edomites.  The  land  of  Idumea  lay  before 
me  in  barrenness  and  desolation :  no  trees  grew  in  the 
valley,  and  no  verdure  on  the  mountains — ^all  was  bare» 
barren,  and  desolate." 

The  town  of  Ezion  Gaber,  at  the  top  of  the  Elanitic 
Gulf  or  Sea  of  Akaba,  no  longer  exists :  in  its  stead  stands 
the  crumbling  fort  of  Akaba,  surrounded  by  a  few  palm 
trees.*  But  the  site  of  this  fort  is  still  pointed  out  as  the 
spot  to  which  the  fleets  of  Solomon  brought  the  treasures 
of  Africa  and  Asia.  I  shall  not  enter  into  this  disputed 
point  of  the  original  course  of  the  Jordan,  as  I  was  not  on 
the  spot :  but  shall  only  say,  that  though  Mr.  Steirfiens*s 

*  In  the  maps  it  is  placed  on  the  cast  of  the  gulf. 
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theory  is  plausible^  his  countryman,  Dr.  Robinson,  ap- 
pears to  me  to  faave  produced  incontrovertible  evidence 
against  it. 

July  \%th. — On  entering  the  Sea  of  Suez,  the  Egyptian 
and  Arabian  shores  are  both  bound  with  high  mountains, 
scathed  and  blighted-looking,  without  a  tree  or  plant  on 
their  sides ;  and  in  some  places,  where  they  do  not  shelve 
perpendicularly  into  the  sea,  there  are  pldns  of  sand 
between  them  and  the  shore.  The  curse  of  sterility  seems 
to  have  gone  over  the  entire  country ;  in  every  direction  are 
mountainous  wastes  and  arid  sands,  with  the  sacred  sea 
Tolling  between  • 

This  is  Sunday,  and  it  has  been  to  me  a  day  of  unspeak<i 
able  interest.  Very  early  in  the  morning  I  was  up,  and 
from  mj  cabin  window  gazed  with  ineffable  delight  upon 
the  range  of  hills  which  surround  Sinai.  The  dread 
mountain  itself  is  veiled  in  distance  and  in  clouds,  as  it 
ought  to  be.  The  whole  mass  rears  a  stern,  awful-looking 
front  grandly  to  the  sky ;  irregular,  sharp,  broken,  scarped, 
bold,  and  bare,  uptowering  high  into  the  clouds !  Every 
foot  of  ground  is  sacred.  Sinai,  where  the  man  of  God 
witnessed  the  glory  of  his  Creator !  I  have  no  words  to 
express  the  awe  I  feel  at  beholding  the  scenes  and  real* 
ising  the  impressions  which  have  been  at  once  sacred  and 
familiar  to  the  mind,  from  the  earliest  childhood ;  it 
is  a  moment  worth  a  lifetime.  Jehel  Moussa^  the  Hill 
of  Moses,  is  still  the  name  of  this  spot  of  holiest  earth  ; 
and  Jehel  Serbal  is  a  bold,  broken  range  of  barren 
granite,  between  which  and  Sinai  a  fertile  vale — the  Paran 
of  the  Bible — covered  with  fruit-trees  and  watered  by  a 
beautiful  stream,  gladdens  the  eye  amid  the  measureless 
desert. 

There  is  a  very  high  trebly-pointed  mountain  on  the 
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African  (Egyptian)  side,  now  opposite  to  us,  of  a  singpilar 
appearance,  said  to  be  twelve  thousand  feet  in  height, 
called  Mount  Goreb.  It  is  nearly  on  a  line  with  the  last 
elevations,  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Jebel  Moussa 
ranges;  and  Mr.  Bell,  a  traveller  in  these  covintries, 
whom  I  have  alreadv  mentioned,  tells  me  that  the  Arabs 
have  a  tradition  that  it  was  near  this  place  that  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  crossed  the  Red  Sea.  If  so,  and  such  a  sea 
ran  as  now  boils  around  us,  Pharaoh  and  his  host  would 
not  have  been  long  kept  in  suspense  or  pain. 

The  exact  spot  where  the  children  of  Israel,  six  hundred 
thousand  in  number,  were  led  across,  is,  however,  a  point 
on  which  scarcely  any  two  travellers  agree.  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  place  which  the  Arabs  point  out  as  the 
spot  where  this  miracle  was  performed.     Mr.  Stephens, 
on  the  other  hand,  supposes  it  to  have  been  nearer  to 
Suez ;   but  on  sailing  up  the  sea,  the  spot  appears  to  me 
almost  to  point  out  itself.     The  place  to  which  I  refer  is 
some  few  miles  south  of  Suez,  opposite  a  valley  still  called 
Waddeh  Moussa,  or  the  Valley  of  Moses,  betwixt  Ras 
Attakah  and  Suez.     We  are  told  that  the  Israelites  were 
in  a  valley,  hemmed  in  by  mountains  and  the  sea,  and 
that  Pharaoh's  host  was  in  pursuit.     From  the  Egyptian 
side  then  they  came,  from  Migdol,  and  as  the  passage  was 
accomplished  in  one  night,  it  behoved  to  be  a  place  where 
six  hundred  thousand  could  be  transported  in  that  time. 
At  the  place  I  fix  upon  as  satisfactory  to  myself,  the  sea 
is  little  more  than  twelve  miles  in  width ;  a  valley  on  the 
Egyptian  side,  sufficiently  capacious  for  the  whole  host 
of  Egypt,  lies  open  to  the  sea,  but  flanked  on  either  side 
by  high  mountains ;  and  opposite,  on  the  Arabian  side, 
is  a  landing-place,    sufficient  also   for   their   reception. 
After  their  deliverance,  their  route  was  first  to  the  Well, 
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three  days'  journey  to  the  southward,  which  they  found 
bitter ;  and  at  about  that  distance  still  exists  the  bitter 
Well  of  Hawarah,  or  Marah — the  **Well  of  Moses" — 
nauseous,  not  drinkable,  as  in  the  days  of  his  trials. 
South-east  from  thence,  towards  Mount  Sinai,  in  a  vale, 
and  within  its  ranges,  still  stands  the  rock  where  he 
struck,  and  water  flowed.  The  water  still  issues  from  it, 
and  several  gashes  since  made,  no  doubt,  by  travellers  on 
its  face,  point  it  out  as  the  scene  of  this  impressive  miracle. 
Near  the  top  of  the  Mountain  of  Horeb,*  the  members  of 
one  of  the  richest  religious  communities  in  these  countries 
drag  out  their  devout  but  monotonous  life.  It  is  a  Greek 
church  monastery,  perched  so  high  on  a  rock,  that  no 
access  exists  to  it  but  by  ropes :  it  is  called  St.  Catherine's. 
I  cannot  fancy  any  retreat  in  the  world  so  suitable  to  an 
anchorite  as  this  on  the  hill  of  Sinai. 

Had  the  passage  been  nearer  Suez,  above  what  is  called 
Waddeh  Moussa^  or  the  Valley  of  Moses,  the  danger  from 
the  Egyptians  might  have  been  avoided  without  divine  in- 
terposition, as  they  might  have  escaped  by  way  of  the  town 
of  Suez,  the  ancient  Kolsium  or  Arsinoe,  into  the  desert : 
and  if  it  had  been  at  the  place  pointed  out  by  the  Arabs, 
it  seems  scarcely  to  be  accounted  for,  how  they  should  have 
x>ccupied  three  days  in  travelling  northward,  after  cross- 
ing, to  the  Well  of  Marah,  opposite  Taferana  Point,  even 
with  such  a  number  as  six  hundred  thousand,  and  then 
afterwards  again  retrace  their  steps  to  Sinai.  Upon  the 
-whole,  I  feel  convinced  that  every  apparent  difficulty  is 
removed  by  fixing  the  place  I  have  alluded  to  at  Waddeh 

*  Horeb  and  Sinai  are  used  indifferently  in  Scripture.    Jebel  Moussa  is 
the  highest  peak  of  Sinai ;  Jebel  Kathrin  the  highest  of  the  range. 
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Moussa  as  the  scene  of  this  wonderiiil  evidence  of  the 
power  of  the  Almighty,  and  his  ever-present  watchfdlneas 
over  his  chosen  people.  In  the  maps  this  vale  is  still 
called  Waddeh  Moussa,  as  it  is,  also,  by  the  country 
people  around. 

About  eight  in  the  evening  we  reached  Suez ;  but  the 
water  is  so  shallow  that  the  steamer  could  not  get  within 
three  miles  of  the  town,  so  we  had  to  betake  ourselves  to 
boats,  which  had  no  oars,  and  only  one  large  sail ;  and 
the  sailors  on  board  were  inadequate  in  number  for  the 
management  of  the  rude  craft.  We  stranded  twiee»  and 
for  the  last  mile  were  pulled  by  the  men  on  shore  by 
means  of  a  rope  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  mast,  all  our  sable 
seamen  having  jumped  into  the  sea  up  to  their  middle,  to 
tow  us  by  it.  I  was  not  sorry  when  this  part  of  our  day's 
work  was  ended,  it  being  by  no  means  agreeable  to  find 
yourself  stuck  fast  in  the  sea,  and  in  the  dark,  two  miles 
from  land,  with  an  ebb  tide,  and  with  sailors  ignorant  of 
every  word  you  say,  and  evidently  at  their  wits'  end  to  get 
their  boat  along. 

However,  we  at  last  got  safe  and  sound  to  land,  and 
quickly  made  our  way  to  the  hostelry,  where  we  found  our 
party  all  arrived  before  us,  and  the  camels  loaded  with 
our  baggage  and  ready  to  start  for  the  desert.  It  was  ex- 
pedient, however,  that  my  companions  and  myself  should 
ascertain  that  our  share  of  the  goods  was  actually  en  route; 
and  this  cost  not  only  us  but  also  the  public  functionaries 
more  trouble  than  can  be  told.  Such  confusion  I  never 
witnessed ;  all  the  baggage  was  mixed,  some  part  on  one 
camel  some  on  another ;  but  after  an  hour's  hard  work 
the  safety  of  the  whole  was  ascertained.  We  then,  after 
taking  a  hurried  meal,  arranged  ourselves  in  the  vans  for 
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tbe  desert*  The  towDi  seen  by  moonlight,  seems  ruinous 
and  uncomfortable ;  a  few  of  the  pasha's  ships  were  float-* 
ing  near  it,  and  the  bustle  twice  a  month  of  the  travellers* 
to  and  from  the  east  may  enliven  it,  but  it  has  no  in-^ 
ducements  to  detain  one. 

After  paying  our  fare  to  Cairo,  ef  six  pounds  ten  shil^ 
lings  (which  included  eatables^  but  not  drinkables)^  we 
started  at  twelve  at  night.  The  vans  have  two  wheels, 
and  are  on  strong  springs ;  each  has  four  horses  and  a 
driver ;  there  is  also  a  syce,  or  groom,  who  sometimes 
rides  on  the  shaft,  but  generally  running  alongside,  accom- 
panies the  carriage  through  the  whole  desert,  a  distance 
of  eighty-four  miles, — a  wonderful  exertion  one  would 
think,  but  being  accustomed  to  it  they  appear  to  make 
very  light  of  it.  The  first  stage  we  got  over .  tolerably 
well,  from  the  novelty  of  the  thing.  The  train  consisted 
of  four  vans,  which  kept  close  together,  either  alongside 
each  other  or  following  in  the  same  track,  and  rolling  along 
at  about  five  miles  an  hour.  The  second  ten  miles,  the 
desert  was  of  a  different  character ;  the  route  became  en- 
cumbered with  numerous  stones,  which  our  Jehu  took  no 
trouble  to  avoid ;  and  our  bones,  at  the  termination  of 
this  stage,  were  terribly  shaken. 

We  reached  the  middle  station — ^forty-four  miles — ^by 
about  ten  a.m.,  less  fatigued  than  I  had  anticipated^  the 
track  having  rather  improved  the  two  last  stages ;  and 
here  we  rested  till  four,  in  order  to  escape  the  heat  of  the 
day.  Our  route  had  been  strewed  all  the  way  with  the 
remains  of  camels,  which  had  perished,  leaving  their  me- 
lancholy record  of  the  miseries  formerly  undergone  in  this 
wild  region.  Now^  all  these  sufferings  and  dangers  are  at 
an  end,  and  at  present  one  travels  as  safely,  though  sur- 
rounded with  the  lawless  Bedouin,  as  we  do  in  England ; 

P    F 
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and  this  astonishing  diange  results  sokly  from  their  know- 
ing  that  Mahomed  All  would  sconr  the  country  from  one  end 
of  it  to  another,  and  leave  not  mie  of  thenr  heads  upon  its 
shoulders^  were  any  violence  done  wiAmit  his  permission. 

I  found  my  preconceived  idea  of  the  Great  Desert  to 
be  aroneous ;  I  had  expected  to  see  one  unbounded  extent 
of  deep  and  shifting  sand,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  readi ; 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  little  or  no  moving  sand;  the  path 
traversed  by  caravans  is  bard ;  and  on  either  side,  fimn 
time  to  time,  moderately  sized  hiUs  bound  the  view.  True 
it  is,  indeed,  that  all  around  you  is  sand,  plain,  and  hills ; 
all  is  one  monotonous  and  arid  waste,  except  in  one  or  two 
of  the  lower  levels,  where  a  idnd  of  coarse  ling  diows 
green  above  it,  and  some  stinted  dates  sprinkle  a  favoured 
q>ot ;  with  these  exceptions,  and  two  bushes,  called  tiees, 
nothing  but  sand  meets  the  eye  from  Suez  to  Cairo.  On 
(«e  of  these  two  trees,  which  is  said  to  be  exactly  half 
way,  pilgrims  to  Mecca  hang  pieces  of  cloth  as  they  pass, 
and  a  little  mud  temjde  stands  close  by,  in  which  they  offer 
up  their  prayers. 

The  heat  from  a  hot  wind,  while  we  were  at  this  half- 
way house,  was  dreadful ;  and  fortunate  is  it  for  the  tra- 
veller that  such  a  shelter  is  prepared  for  him.  Muck  is 
due  to  those  indefatigable  men,  Messrs.  Hill  and  Co.,  for 
their  achievements  in  this  country.  The  tidings  of  Mr. 
Hiirs  death  reached  us  at  Suez ;  be  has  left  a  legacy  not 
only  to  England  but  to  all  other  European  countries,  that 
will  render  his  name  respected  for  ages  to  come.  He  and 
Mr.  Waghom  have,  indeed,  overcome  difficulties  that  few 
individuals  would  have  ventured  to  contend  against ;  they 
have  made  the  pathless  desert  a  beaten  highway,  and  have 
rendered  botii  life  and  property  secure,  where  before  ndtha 
the  one  or  other  was  wcnth  an  hour's  purchase. 
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.  The  beds  at  the  half-way  house  are  excellent^  and 
ihankfdlly  we  all  betook  ourselves  to  them.  Our  ezoel-^ 
lent  fare  in  the  Berenice  and  Cleopatra  had  made  us  some^ 
whatcritieai  about  our  viands;  but  he  must  be  diflScult  to 
please,  indeed,  who  is  not  satisfied  with  the  mutton,  tur-^ 
keys,  hams,  and  other  good  things,  which  he  finds  here  in 
the  midst  of  the  desert ;  it  is  a  matter  of  wonderment  to 
see  such  provender  in  such  a  howling  wilderness. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  mirage,  or,  as  it  is  called  in 
Egypt,  the  Sahrkb,  that  misleads  and  disappoints  the 
thirsty  wanderer  in  the  desert.  He  thinks  he  sees  water 
afar  off,  he  struggles  onwards  towards  it,  but  in  vain ;  it 
disappears  as  he  approaches,  and  his  thirst  is  rendered 
more  intolerable  than  ever.  On  our  route  we  witnessed 
this  curious  phenomenon;  and  a  stronger  resemblance 
betwixt  two  things  I  never  beheld. 

There  is  no  well  of  drinkable  water  in  the  desert ;  the 
one  within  a  mile  or  two  of  Suez  is  saline.  All  the 
water  is  brought  from  the  Arabian  side  of  Suez  or  the 
Nile,  in  skins  or  barrels,  on  camels,  a  distance  of  about 
forty-£ve  miles;  and  to  those  not  travelling  by  the  vans, 
a  bucketful  of  water  costs  three  shillings  at  the  half-way 
house,  where  the  tank  is  filled  three  times  a  year,  and  costs 
four  hundred  pounds  each  time.  In  tiiis  arid  region, 
water  is  the  greatest  luxury  horse  or  man  can  etgoy^ 
The  track  winds  more  during  the  rest  of  the  route  to 
Cairo,  and  is  less  disagreeable  than  the  earlier  portion  of 
it ;  but  when  we  approached  the  city,  the  sand  became 
looser  and  most  troublesome.  There  are,  in  all,  nine  stages 
across  the  desert,  and  at  the  seventh  we  again  halted  for 
tea ;  the  house  was  also  a  good  one.  All  these  stages  were 
built  by  Hill  and  Co.,  out  of  funds  given  by  the  Bombay 
Steam  Fund,  and  do  them  great  credit. 

F   F  2 
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I  made  my  salaam  to  a  dignified  Turk  sitting'  out^de, 
surrounded  hy  his  pipe-bearer  and  his  other  officers,  and 
a  crowd  of  camels.  I  was  honoured  in  return  by  his  pre- 
senting me  with  a  cup  of  coffee  a  la  iurque; — i*  e.^  without 
milk  or  sugar — in  a  small  cup,  which  was  placed  in  a 
metal  saucer  to  prevent  it  burning  the  hand.  He  very 
courteously  offered  me  a  seat  by  his  side,  but  time  pressed, 
so  I  sipped  his  fragrant  donation  as  I  stood  by  his  side,  and 
after  again  salaaming  with  all  due  form,  clambered  up 
into  the  van  and  was  off  again. 

On  our  way  we  met  many  caravans  of  camels  going  to 
Suez,  some  with  different  sorts  of  merchandise.  But 
what  struck  me  most  forcibly  was,  that  these  ships  of  the 
desert,  these  stately  camels,  with  their  picturesque-look- 
ing Bedouin  drivers,  were  sometimes  moving  along  under 
burdens  of  Newcastle  coals  !  The  steamers  on  the  Red 
Sea  and,  indeed,  on  all  the  route  to  Bombay,  use  English 
coal  only;  it  is  brought  to  Alexandria  direct,  and  trans- 
ported thence  across  the  desert  to  Suez. 

Towards  dusk  we  reached  the  environs  of  Cairo,  the 
** El  Kahirah^  of  the  Arabs  of  former  times,  and  the 
Must  of  the  present  day*  Just  before  entering  the  city 
we  were  met  by  a  number  of  people  with  flambeaux,  who 
ran  before  each  of  our  vans  to  guide  us  past  the  difficulties 
of  the  way ;  for  the  road  immediately  outside  the  city 
was  abundantly  furnished  with  holes  on  the  one  side  and 
projecting  masses  of  buildings  on  the  other,  which  brought 
us  up  more  than  once  at  very  short  notice,  and  in  apite  of 
the  assistance  of  our  friends  with  the  flambeaux.  Just 
before  we  entered  the  gate  of  the  city,  we  ran  right  up 
against  the  wall  of  an  arch,  opposite  to  what  appeared  to 
be  one  of  the  entrances  to  some  great  building  of  ancient 
days.     The  first  street  which  we  traversed  on  entering  by 
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the  Suez  gate  is  certainly  a  very  fine  one,  consisting  of 
long  rows  of  handsome  houses,  the  formality  of  which  is 
relieved  by  their  balconies  and  numberless  irregular  pro* 
Jections :  but  passing  through  it  as  we  did  in  the  gloom 
of  evening,  it  appeared  decayed  and  ruinous.  After 
threading  several  other  streets  and  lanes,  narrow,  dark, 
and  dirty,  we  reached  our  hotel  about  twelve  o'clock, 
twenty-four  hours  after  leaving  Suez. 

The  first  impression  given  by  Hill's  establishment  in 
Cairo  is  unfavourable:  the  heat,  the  bad  air,  and  the 
absence  of  any  English  waiter,  or  other  person  who  under* 
stands  the  language,  are  all  annoying ;  and  the  system  of 
putting  us  in  pairs  into  small  uncomfortable  dormitories, 
the  necessity  of  which  was  insisted  upon,  is  not  less  dis* 
agreeable.  Nor  were  these  evils  diminished  by  the  excel- 
lence of  the  provisions  set  before  us :  in  a  word,  Cairo 
Hotel  does  not  hold  out  any  inducements  to  the  wanderer 
to  tempt  him  to  prolong  his  stay. 

20th  July. — ^By  five  o'clock  this  morning  I  was  astir ; 
and,  mounted  on  a  donkey,  the  universal  steed  in  Egypt, 
I  set  out  with  a  guide  in  search  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
wonders  of  the  country  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  Ptolemies,  and 
the  Caliphs.  I  went  first  to  the  citadel,  from  whence  is 
the  most  splendid  view  of  the  city,  the  Nile  winding  its 
way  beyond  it ;  and,  betwixt  the  river  and  the  desert, 
the  mighty  Pyramids. 

On  looking  down  upon  the  town  from  this  elevation,  it 
is  seen  to  lie  in  a  semicircle  before  you,  on  a  level  plain, 
ruinous,  covered  with  the  decay  of  years ;  and  conveys  the 
idea  of  a  great  city  crumbling  to  dust.  The  Nile  appears  a 
noble  river,  even  when  seen  at  this  distance,  but  not  so  wide 
as  I  had  expected  to  find  it :  it  expands  above  and  below 
Cairo ;  but  here,  it  does  not  appear  above  250  yards  across. 
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Betwixt  it  and  the  eitadel,  the  gardens  of  the  pasba  attnurt 
the  eye  by  their  greenness ;  and  a  few  cypcenes^  that 
afford  a  great  relief,  interpose  their  dark  sbude  before  the 
arid  and  desert  hills  of  Lybia,  that  bound  the  view.  A 
short  way  up  the  river  from  Cairo  is  the  supposed  situatioD 
of  the  famous  fabled  Elysian  Fields,  Lethe,  and  the  Styx. 

The  Pyramids  rise  in  their  prodigious  bulk  beyond  the 
river.  Like  most  travellers  I  was  at  first  disappointed  with 
these  wonders  of  the  world.     They  are  six  in  namber«  and 
the  largest,  that  of  Gizeh,  is  the  nearest ;    but  its  vast 
magnitude  is  not  appreciated  at  this  distance,  anditre^ 
quires  to  be  viewed  from  near  its  base  for  its  size  to  be 
fully  felt;  then  it  graduaUy  develops  itself,    and   one 
becomes  lost  in  astonishment  at  the  immensity   of  the 
fabric^  and  at  the  unwearied  energy  and  powers  of  man. 
The  pyramid  of  Cheops   is  a  square  of  746  feet;  its 
height  is  461  feet;   measured  obliquely  700  feet;  and 
on  the  summit  is  an  area  of  SO  feet  square.     The  base 
covers  an  area  of  eleven  acres — a  space  as  large  as  Lin- 
coln's-Inn-Fields;  and  it  is  24  feet  higher  than  St.  Petefs 
at  Rome,  and  117  higher  than  St.  Paul's  in  Londcm.    It 
is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  hill  opposite  to  the 
city,  near  where  ancient  Memphis  or  Noph  stood,  and  is 
beyond  all  comparison  the  most  stupendous  work  that  ever 
existed  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

It  incloses  a  room  thirty-five  and  a  half  feet  in  lengtbi 
seventeen  and  a  quarter  in  breadth,  and  eighteen  and 
three-quarters  in  height ;  in  which  was  a  nuurble  saroo* 
phagus,  or  cofiin,  supposed  to  be  that  of  its  founder ;  and 
what  gives  us  perhaps  a  more  forcible  idea  of  the  bulk 
of  the  entire  pyramid  is  that,  within  it,  three  thousand 
seven  hundred  similar  chambers  might  be  contained,  the 
solid  contents  of  the  entire  fabric  being  eighty-five  mil* 
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lions  of  cubic  feet.    The  date  of  seyeral  of  the  pyramids 
is  dottbtfiil,   but  that  of  Ghe<^  is  pretty  dearly  ascer- 
tained.   Herodotus  states  that  Cheops  reigned  fifty  years; 
tbat  he  occupied  twenty  of  them  in  building  this  mighty 
mass,  which  is  at  this  day  as  perfect  in  its  form  as  when 
the  architect  completed  it ;  and  that  three  hundred  and 
siicty  thousand  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  engaged 
in  the  work.    He  speaks  of  Cheops  as  the  second  monarch 
after  Proteus,  and  Proteus  was  contemporary  with  the 
Trojan  war ;  so  that  this  pyramid  must  have  been  erected 
within  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  after  the  building 
of  the  temple  by  Solomon^  and  eight  himdred  and  sixty 
years  B*  c.  * 

Time  seems  unable  to  injure  this  noble  monument  of 
the  ancient  world.  Upwards  of  two  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred years  have  made  no  impression  upon  it.     The  joints 

*  In  Don  Juan  Lord  Byron  has  the  following  stanza : — 

''  What  are  the  hopes  of  man  ?   Old  Egypt's  king, 
Cheops,  erected  the  first  Pyramid, 
And  largest ;  thinking  it  was  just  the  thing 
To  keep  his  mem*ry  whole  and  mummy  hid; 
But  somebody  or  other  rummaging. 
Burglariously  broke  his  coffin's  lid. 
Let  not  a  monument  give  yon  or  me  hopes. 
Since  not  a  pinch  of  dust  remains  of  Cheops." 

*'Th]0  stanza,"  observes  Mr.  Moore,  "appears  to  have  been  suggested  by 
the  following  passage  in  the  Quarterly  Review : " — '  It  was  the  opinion  of 
the  Egyptians  that  the  soul  never  deserted  the  body  while  the  latter  con- 
tinued in  a  perfect  state.  To  secure  this  opinion,  King  Cheops  is  stud  by 
Herodotus  to  have  employed  360,000  of  his  subjects  for  twenty  years,  in 
raising  over  the  angusta  domus,  destined  to  hold  his  remains,  a  pile  of  stone 
equal  in  weight  to  six  millions  of  tons,  which  is  ju$t  three  times  that  of  the 
wst  hreaktcater  thrown  acrou  Ptymouth  Sound,  And,  to  render  this  preciou^ 
dust  still  more  secure,  the  narrow  chamber  was  made  accessible  only  by 
small  intricate  passages,  obstructed  by  stones  of  an  enormous  weight,  and  so 
carefully  closed  externally,  as  not  to  be  perceptible.  Yet,  how  vain  are  all 
the  precautions  of  man!  Not  a  bone  was  left  of  Cheops,  either  in  the 
stone  cofBn  or  in  the  vault,  when  Shaw  entered  the  gloomy  chamber.'" 
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of  the  stones,  are  scarcely  visible,  and  .the  cama^  of  the 
four  sides  are  as  sharp  and  beautiful  as  when  the  courses 
were  first  laid.  It  is  said  that  the  height  of  each  of  the 
courses  of  which  this  mighty  work  is  composed,  diminishes 
imperceptibly  from  the  base  upwards — that  its  sides  are 
accurately  north  and  south — and  that  it  occupies  as  small 
a  space,  mathematically,  as  its  proportions  admit  of*  The 
Pyramids  are  nowhere  mentioned  by  Homer,  the  oldest 
profane  author,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the 
second  century  after  the  siege  of  Troy — which  is  a  remark- 
able circumstance,  as  that  of  Cheops  must  have  been  then 
in  existence ;  and  on  the  other  hand  there  are  no  hiero- 
glyphics upon  them,  from  which  it  is  inferred  that  they 
were  reared  before  these  symbols  were  in  use ;  but,  iafiurt, 
the  precise  date  of  their  erection,  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  erected,  and  the  mechanical  means  by  which  the 
prodigious  masses  of  stone  (from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet 
in  length)  were  elevated,  must  ever  remain  unknown. 

From  the  citadel  the  spectator  commands  a  bird's^ye 
view  of  the  entire  city  :  minarets  of  all  heights  and  forms 
shoot  up  from  every  part  of  it,  and  constitute  the  chief 
beauty.  One  mosque  in  particular  attracts  the  notice, 
from  its  vast  extent  and  the  size  of  its  dome ;  but,  like 
everything  else  of  the  kind,  it  seems  falling  into  decay. 

Amid  all  these  ruins,  however,  the  present  ruler  of 
Egypt,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  of  modern 
times,  is  building  a  mosque,  that,  were  he  to  leave  no 
other  monument  of  his  reign,  would  preserve  his  memory 
through  many  succeeding  ages.  The  whole  structure  is 
iof  marble — the  exterior  Grecian,  and  the  interior  Turkish ; 
noble  columns  of  great  height  and  diameter  support  it; 
and  the  gateway  to  the  inner  part  of  the  temple  is  truly 
imposing.     The  marble  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  a  ver^ 
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sharp  cutting ;  tmt  it  is  prettily  veined^  with  a  colour  like 
that  of  flint,  and  takes  a  good  polish.  This  edifice,  wheti 
finished,  will  be  worthy  of  Mahomed  Ali,  and  an  honour 
to  its  Scottish  architect. 

The  palace  of  the  pasha,  close  to  which  the  mosque  is 
erected,  is  not,  externally,  a  building  of  much  splendour ; 
but  we  were  told  that  the  interior  was  very  handsome. 
The  wish  of  this  potentate  is  to  have  everything  Euro- 
pean»  as  far  as  the  difference  of  climate  will  permit.  We 
were  shown  the  window  at  which  he  sat  and  witnessed 
the  deliberate  murder  of  the  Mamelukes,  and  we  passed 
through  the  court-yard  where  the  slaughter  took  place. 
It  forms  a  narrow  entrance  into  the  citadel,  the  gates  of 
which  were  closed,  and  the  walls  are  so  high  that  escape 
was  impossible.  From  these  walls  they  were  fired  upon 
until  only  one  man  remained  alive,  whom  the  pasha 
ordered  to  be  spared,  and  who  is  called  the  last  of  the 
Mamelukes.  It  is  said  that  one  gallant  fellow  pushed  his 
noble  steed  at  the  wall  and  cleared  it,  but  fell  on  the  other 
fdde  and  was  slain.  I  cannot  believe  the  story  to  be  true ; 
no  horse  could  have  cleared  a  wall  of  such  a  height.  This 
deed  of  blood  was  as  unjustifiable  as  it  was  cruel ;  but 
certain  it  is,  that  ever  since  the  Mamelukes  were  en- 
trapped and  slain,  Mahomed  Ali  Pasha  has  slept  in 
security  and  in  peace. 

We  saw  the  entrance  hall  of  this  palace,  which  had 
nothing  particular  about  it,  except  its  vast  dimensions : 
the  other  parts  of  the  palace  we  were  not  permitted  to 
view. 

Within  what  is  called  the  citadel  is  shown  Joseph's 
Well !  Joseph  made  his  well  270  feet  deep,  and  down  to 
the  level  of  the  Nile ;  it  is  worked  by  a  wheel  driven  by 
huUocks.    Some  say  this  well  was  the  work  of  Joussiff 
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Saladin,  a  Saiacen  governor  of  Cairo.    I  poiofdr  adhering 
to  the  old  faith  of  its  being  that  of  the  ftm  of  Jacob* 

The  stables  of  the  pasha  are  an  immense  oblong  build* 
ing,  and  contain  300  horses ;  they  are  among  the  most 
interesting  of  the  modem  sights  in  Cairo.  Several  hand- 
some European-looking  houses,  some  of  which  are  schools, 
are  seen  in  the  distance,  and  are  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
mouldering  town.  A  noUe  aqueduct,  built  on  an  immense 
number  of  arches,  stretches  to  the  Nile,  and  conveys  its 
water  to  the  city. 

In  the  distance  lies  the  island  of  Rhoda,  where  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh  is  said  to  have  found  the  infant 
leader  of  Israel.  Tliis  is  one  of  the  prettiest  places  in  the 
neighboiurhood  of  the  great  dty,  and  the  walk  to  it  con- 
stitutes the  favourite  relaxation  of  the  citizens. 

The  roofs  of  the  houses  at  Cairo  are  all  flat,  and  the 
walls  are  chiefly  of  stone,  which  is  either  of  a  red  or  white 
colour ;  sometimes  the  two  are  blended  in  alternate  rows, 
producing  a  curious  and  not  unpleasing  effect*  In  old  Cairo 
they  point  out  a  place  where  Joseph  and  Mary  dwelt  when 
they  fled  into  Egypt  with  the  infant  Saviour ;  a  Greek 
church,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  now  occupies  the  spot 

This  city  once  contained  700,000  people^now  200,000 
is  said  to  be  the  extent  of  its  population.  Some,  indeed, 
say  100,000 :  it  is  a  most  difficult  thing  to  ascertain 
correctly  the  population  of  eastern  towns,  as  no  census  of 
the  people  is  ever  taken  in  them.  The  streets  are  gene- 
rally narrow,  and  the  houses  several  stories  in  height; 
there  is  no  pavement  in  any  part  of  it  that  I  was  in,  and 
its  general  appearance,  when  more  fiiUy  examined,  does 
not  contradict  the  first  impression^  that  it  is  falling  into 
decay.  The  bazaar  is  a  curious  range  of  poor-looking 
shops  or  stalls,  where  are  to  be  found  the  produce  of 
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^Africa  diiefly»  but  also  of  various  otfaw  parts  of  the  worlds 
Tlie  waies  are  not  temptingly  displayed,  as  in  European 
shops ;  and  the  crowd  and  the  tumult  of  voices  make  one 
glad  to  escape  out  of  it  as  speedily  as  possiUe.  The  shops 
are  each  tenanted  by  a  solemn-looking  Turk,  and  some* 
times  by  two  or  three,  smoking  their  hookahs  with  imper*^ 
turbable  gravity,  scarcely  exchanging  a  word,  or  altering 
a  muscle;  the  whole  presents  a  curious  picture  of  eastern 
torpidity  and  composure.  Their  pipes,  are  often  four  feel 
long,  and  that  called  the  hubble-bubble  is  of  still  greater 
length,  and  cools  the  smoke  brfore  it  is  inhaled,  having  a 
handsomely  shaped  glass  vase  of  water,  through  which 
the  pipe  passes. 

I  went  to  the  baths ;  and  of  all  the  disgusting  places  I 
ever  was  in,  this,  which  elsewhere  is  a  place  of  luxury  and 
comfort,  is  the  most  disgusting :  the  smell  is  so  offensive^ 
that  I  was  thankful  to  get  out  of  the  place  without  taking 
a  hot  bath,  as  I  had  intended  to  have  done.  They  are 
absolutely  filthy,  and  I  do  not  know  that  any  one  could 
uiuiergo  a  greater  penance  than  being  compelled  to  remain 
within  their  precincts.  The  bathers  are  constrained  to 
undress  and  dress  in  a  public  saloon,  and  the  towels  are 
anything  but  clean ;  the  steam  in  the  outer  apartments  is 
of  vapour  heat ;  in  a  word,  a  Turkish  bath  is  a  punish* 
ment,  not  a  pleasure. 

Cairo  is  a  sad  place  for  mosquitos ;  their  attacks  pre- 
vented many  of  our  party  from  getting  any  rest ;  but  I 
was  so  fatigued  that  I  slept  in  spite  of  their  annoyance. 

The  most  interesting  and  striking  objects  in  Egypt,  as 
indeed  in  most  places,  are  the  women  and  their  dresses  t 
one  instantly  recognises  their  descent  from  the  ancient 
Egyptians  by  the  style  of  their  features,  by  the  blue 
marks  on  the  chin,  hands,  and  fingers,  which  are  coloured 
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by  means  of  henna  at  this  day,  exactly  aa  they  were 
thousands  of  years  ago* 

The  garb  of  the  ladies  is  most  unbecoming :  the  face 
from  the  ridge  of  the  nose  downward  is  totally  concealed 
by  them,  and  some,  indeed,  only  permit  one  eye  to  be 
visible;  all  have  the  eyelashes  and  eyelids  dyed  black 
with  khol,  which,  instead  of  adding  to  the  lustre  of  that 
dangeratis  organ,  appears  to  me  to  give  it  a  sleepy, 
dreamy  expression. 

Cairo  is  absolutely  and  altogether  Turkish,  in  manners, 
in  dress,  and  in  population ;  the  court  language  is  Turk- 
ish, and  the  habits  are  exclusively  so.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  pasha  is  anxious  to  introduce  European  innovsp 
tions  wherever  he  can ;  but  a  Turk  is  very  slow  in  chang- 
ing his  customs,  and  very  unwilling  to  do  so.  In  archi- 
tecture, his  Highness  may  succeed  in  altering  the  external 
appearance  of  the  capital,  or  of  his  favourite  city — ^Alex- 
andria ;  but  he  will  never  be  able  to  change  the  character 
of  his  adopted  countrymen^ 

Part  of  the  land  of  Goshen  is  shown  from  the  citadel ; 
it  is  a  rich  portion  of  the  upper  end  of  the  Delta.  Of  the 
excellence  of  its  milk,  however,  I  am  not  able  to  speak 
from  experience,  nor  could  we  get  honey  in  Cairo.  **  From 
Migdol  to  the  tower  of  Syene"  embraced  almost  the 
whole  of  the  richest  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  from 
the  Delta  to  Upper  Egypt,  Gk)8hen  included. 

The  approach  to  the  town  on  the  south  is  finer  than  that 
from  Suez.  Rows  of  trees  line  the  way,  and  give  so 
imposing  appearance  to  the  entrance  ;  but,  despite  all  its 
associations,  and  its  remnants  of  antiquity,  Cairo,  the  oM, 
the  new,  and  the  suburb  and  the  port  of  Boulac,  impressed 
me  with  the  idea  of  a  great  city  mouldering  and  nodding 
to  its  fall. 
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The  trade  of  Cairo  is  also  io  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf: 
coffee,  grain,  senna,  frankincense^  gums,  and  drugs,  are 
atill  sold  here ;  but  its  looms  have  ceased  to  produce  their 
fine  textures,  and  embroidered  work  is  no  more.  It  is 
said  that  the  pasha  has  made  Alexandria  his  pet  place,  to 
the  great  injury  of  this  capital. 

After  a  ride  of  two  miles  to  Boulac,  the  port  of  Cairo, 
situated  upon  the  river,  and  now  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing parts  of  the  great  city,  we  dismounted  from  our  long-* 
eared  locomotives,  and  embarked  in  the  iron  steamer,  the 
Lotus,  for  Atf6h  and  Alexandria.  At  this  point  the  Nile, 
as  I  have  stated,  does  not  appear  to  be  above  250  yards 
wide ;  its  water  is  as  muddy  as  that  of  the  Thames,  but 
when  allowed  to  stand,  becomes  beautifully  pure.  It  is 
strange  that  there  should  be  such  discrepancy  as  to  the 
size  of  this  noble  and  fruitful  stream;  but  it  may  be 
accounted  for  by  travellers  omitting  to  designate  accu- 
rately the  particular  spot  of  which  they  write.  Above 
Rhoda  Island,  which  is  only  a  very  short  distance  from 
Bonlact  I  have  no  doubt  the  width  is  more  than  four  hun- 
dred yards;  and  at  Atf6h  the  river  is  said  to  be  a  mile  across. 
Equally  irreconcileable  are  the  accounts  of  the  effects  of 
its  waters.  Some  people  say  they  are  extremely  unwhole- 
some to  those  unaccustomed  to  them ;  others,  that  they 
are  perfectly  harmless.  If  I  were  to  speak  from  my  own 
experience  alone,  I  should  say  that  the  water  of  the  Nile 
is  sweet,  or  rather,  as  water  should  be,  neturly  tasteless,  and 
that  no  injurious  effects  result  from  the  use  of  it  Our 
luggage  was  all  safely  conveyed  to  the  vessel  by  camels, 
and  I  left  Grand  Cairo  with  feelings  of  regret. 

We  navigated  the  Nile— the  «  Eternal  River,'*  as  the 
natives  proudly  call  it — for  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles, 
to  Atf(6h.     As  we  sailed  along  we  had  a  very  good  view  of 
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the  Great  Pyramid,  at  abouf  ten  leagaes  from  as.  Ite  balk 
seemed  to  increase  by  distance.  As  we  proceeded,  the 
banks  of  the  river  increased  in  height,  and  little  was  Tisi- 
ble  from  the  deck  of  the  steamer.  The  more  distant 
country,  of  which  we  occasionally  got  a  glinipse,  is  bare 
and  barren ;  and  except  here  and  there  beds  of  water  me- 
lons on  the  brink  of  the  stream,  little  vegetation  is  within 
the  range  of  the  eye.  The  Delta  of  Egypt,  the  granary 
of  the  country,  lies  further  to  the  east,  on  our  right  hand, 
and  is  still  a  r^on  of  great  fertilityy^^-one  mighty  fann 
it  may  be  called,  and  all  belonging  to  his  Highness  the 
pasha,  who  in  fact  owns  all  Egypt,  and  draws  his  rents  ss 
a  landlord  from  the  wh<de  country.  Industry  is  compelled 
by  the  bastinado,  and  the  whde  of  the  profits  resulting 
from  it  reaches  his  coffers^  except  just  as  much  as  supports 
the  labourers  of  the  soil.  No  landed  proprietors,  farmery 
or  middle-class  exist  in  Egypt.  The  ruler  is  lord  of  all, 
and  the  collectors  are  held  responsible  eadi  for  his  re- 
spective quota  of  the  revenue.  Great  hardship  and  oppres- 
sion of  course  result  from  this  state  of  things ;  but  in  this 
case  ignorance  is  bliss :  his  subjects  know  no  better,  and 
(Console  themselves  with  the  conviction  that  were  their 
present  ruler  removed,  his  successor  would  be  just  as 
severe  a  taslomurter.  Their  perpetual  ejaculation,  «  Cforf 
iif  great ! "  seems  to  be  their  only  solace. 

At  Cairo  we  lost  two  of  our  most  agreeable  companions. 
They  left  us  with  the  intention  of  going  to  Trieste,  in 
hopes  of  having  a  shorter  quarantine  to  undergo ;  but  in 
this  country  it  is  almost  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  troth 
on  any  point  connected  with  travelling.  Since  coming  on 
board,  I  learn  that  they  will  be  greatly  disappointed,  and 
that,  instead  of  eight,  they  will  have  twenty-four  days  of 
durance  vile. 
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I  Goiild  scarcely  believe  mysdf  to  be  oh  the  bosom  of 
the  Nile.  Who  can  adequately  describe  the  associations 
linked  with  that  mighty  river»  or  with  the  land  through 
which  it  flows !  I  passed  the  night  upon  the  deck  in  the 
stem  of  the  vessel,  wrapt  in  my  cloak ;  and  while  I  Ivfe, 
that  night  upon  the  Nile  will  be  amongst  my  most 
pleasing  recollections — although  the  sanctity  of  the  past 
was  somewhat  rudely  dashed,  as  were  its  waters,  by  the 
desecrating  paddles  of  an  JEngiish  gteamJnHxt! 

I  was  mistaken  in  my  idea  of  the  country  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity  in  this  part  of  its  course.  I  had,  however, 
expected  to  have  seen  all  around  me  richness  and  verdure ; 
I  found  only  hi^  mud  banks  and  a  bare  country*  On 
one  side  the  land  is  actually  barren.  Herds  of  cattle 
Ijring  up  to  their- noses  in  the  stream  ;  a  small  patch  of 
Riaisie  (the  corn  of  the  east),  and  a  bed  of  melons,  of 
some  acres  in  extent,  here  and  there,  alone  typified  the 
riches  of  Egypt's  soil ;  and  a  grove  of  dates,  sometimes 
interposed  betwixt  the  eye  and  the  horizon,  is  all  the 
foliage  which  the  region  can  boast. 

We  arrived  at  Atf6h,  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from 
Cairo,  in  fifteen  hours ;  and  here  we  left  the  river,  and, 
getting  on  board  a  track-boat,  proceeded  by  canal  to  Alex- 
andria, which  is  sixty  miles  off.  The  Mamoudeh  Canal 
throughout  its  entire  length  of  sixty  miles,  ia  a  noble  work ; 
there  is  not  a  single  lock  upon  it.  The  breadth  is  ninety 
feet,  and  the  depth  eighteen:  it  is  supplied  with  water  from 
the  Nile  by  means  of  sluices  near  Cairo.  It  was  cleared  oat  a 
short  time  ago  in  three  weeks,  but  the  lives  of  an  immense 
number  of  the  labourers  were  sacrificed.  It  is  said  that  of 
the  100,000  employed,  as  many  as  80,000  died ; — so  much 
for  the  mild  rule  of  the  lord  of  all  the  land.  The  boats 
are  drawn  by  horses  five  in  number,  with  a  man  on  each4 
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Each  horse  is  fixed  by  a  separate  cord  to  the  track-rope. 
The  rate  of  travelling  is  about  four  miles  an  hour.   Num- 
bers of  water-wheels,  without  any  improvement  upon  the 
i  ancient  construction,  are  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  all 

the  way  to  Atf6h ;  and  even  the  canal  water  is  raised  by 
the  same  means.  These  wheels  are  of  a  large  size,  and 
have  earthen  jars  attached  to  their  verge,  w^hich,  as  they 
successively  attain  the  top  of  the  wheel,  empty  their  con- 
tents into  a  trough  that  has  a  pipe  or  channel,  conducting 
the  precious  stream  to  a  reservoir^  whence  asses  convey  it 
in  skins  to  the  villages.  All  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile^ 
birds  of  various  plumage  flew  and  dived  about ;  the  peli- 
cans sat  pensively  by  the  water's  brink,  seemingly  medi- 
tating on  the  departed  glories  of  their  country,  but  in 
reality  I  have  no  doubt  looking  out  for  their  dinner.  Hun- 
dreds of  pigeons  and  wate^-fowl  dashed  around,  and  several 
birds  peculiar  to  Egypt  were  amongst  them.  The  ibis, 
white  as  snow,  sat  on  the  shore.  The  red  ibis,  supposed 
to  be  the  sacred  bird  found  in  the  hierogl3rphics«  is  now 
seldom,  if  ever,  seen. 

The  cattle  with  the  hump  are  no  longer  common :  most 
of  the  oxen  I  saw  were  of  an  English-looking  breed  and 
Highland  size ;  but  the  ugly  awkward  buffalo  is  still  in 
great  numbers.  Flocks  and  herds  and  corn  still  constitute 
the  chief  wealth  of  Egypt.  Manufactures  can  as  yet  be 
scarcely  enumerated  among  the  items  of  Eg]rptian  pro* 
duce ;  still,  however,  they  exist  to  some  extent,  and  are 
fostered  by  the  pasha.  A  large  mill  for  cloth  makes  a 
good  appearance  as  you  leave  Cairo,  and  a  steam  diininey 
rears  its  rounded  height  in  the  air,  and  sends  its  smoke  in 
good  old  English  fashion  over  the  land.  A  good  many 
ruinous-looking  villages  are  scattered  throughout  the  coun« 
try,  with  minaret  and  mosque  pointing  to  heaven.    Date 
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tree«  geheTiUly  encircle  these  hamletsr;  and  numbers  of  odd; 
ohnm-^haped  pigeon-houses  are  around  them.  I  have  not 
as  yet  been  tinrmented  with  any  of  the  modern  plagues  of 
Egypt,  fleas,  lice,  or  bugs,  or  even  mosquitoes,  although 
others  of  our  party  have  suffered  in  Cairo  and  in  our  voy- 
age. On  the  whole,  the  conveyances  and  accommodatioii 
provided  by  these  praiseworthy  and  enterprising  men, 
Messrs.  Hill  and  Co.,  are  wonderfully  free  from  discom- 
fort, when  the  difficulties  they  had  to  encounter  are  con- 
sidered. They  well  deserve,  and  indeed  they  appear  to 
have  obtained  the  approbation  and  support  of  the  public. 

Betwixt  Atf^h  and  Alexandria  we  passed  a  large  brick-* 
work,  and  a  very  handsome  glasshouse.  The  bricks  are 
made  as  in  the  days  of  bondage,  with  straw,  and  baked 
in  the  sun.  The  glasshouse  is  a  very  handsome  building, 
and  belongs  to  an  English  company. 

A  chain-gang,  dragging  a  boat,  reminded  me  of  Aus-» 
tralia :  the  unhappy  beings  were  yoked  by  the  neck,  and 
the  links  of  the  chains  were  larger  and  heavier  than  any 
I  ever  saw  in  the  south.  The  labour  to  which  these 
wretched  men  were  subjected  appeared  to  be  most  intense ; 
and  so  also  is  that  of  the  horses  in  these  track-boats : 
there  is  no  breathing-time  allowed  them,  no  cessation  of 
labour;  the  shoulder  is  ever  at  the  collar,  and  till  the  stage 
is  over  it  is  one  unremitted  drag,  swaying  and  pulling 
from  side  to  side  at  one  uniform  jog-trot. 

The  canal  is,  as  might  be  expected,  much  less  interest- 
ing than  the  Nile :  its  banks  are  totally  without  anything 
to  attract  the  voyager's  attention.  We  experienced  con- 
siderable interruption  from  collision  with  boats  going  in 
the  opposite  direction :  no  right  understanding  seems  to 
exist  among  the  natives  as  to  keeping  their  proper  side : 
all  going  down  to  Alexandria  ought  to  keep  the  left  bank» 
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and  tho0e  going  up  the  right,  and  then  no  oonfiuioii  oi 
annoyance  would  occur.  I  think  it  is  in  Butmah,  wfaere» 
when  two  loaded  waggons  oieett  the  one  having  the  sob  at 
its  backf  must  give  way :  one  of  the  very  best  rules  I  ever 
heard  of.  Here  the  matter  might  be  simply  and  aatisfSus* 
torily  arranged,  by  abiding  by  the  respective  sides  of  the 
water. 

As  we  approached  the  city  of  Alexander,  the  oountry 
improves :  some  neat  villas  fringe  the  canal  with  their  re> 
freshing  grass-plots,  shrubs,  and  flowers — an  unspeakaUe 
treat  to  the  eye.  As  we  neared  the  town,  for  the  first 
time  in  Egypt  I  saw  some  cabs  and  a  carriage ;  and,  at 
last,  towering  over  the  bare  and  arid  hills  of  sand,  we 
saw  Pomp^'s  Pillar  piercing  the  d^y.  We  entered 
the  town  by  an  ancient  gate,  at  four,  afternoon,  and, 
to  my  great  surprise,  after  passing  through  fields  of  nuns 
of  the  ancient.  Alexandria,  the  capital  of  the  m^^ 
monarchy  the  C^mquerar  qf  the  JEast^  from  whom,  k  has 
its  name — Ae  rendence  ^  the  beauteous  Cleopatra — I 
found  myself  in  a  modem  European-looking  town,  and 
speedily  in  an  oblong  squiure  of  houses  that  would  do  no 
discredit  to  any  city  in  the  world.  Many  of  the  bouses 
are  of  white  stone,  otheis  are  covered  with  a  white  plaster ; 
all,  in  short,  is  glaring  white,  which,  though  giving  an  air 
of  cleanliness  to  the  city,  has  a  painful  effect  on  the  eyes. 
The  contrast  to  Grand  Cairo  is  very  striking ;  there^  all 
seems  falling  into  ltd  last  days ;  here,  evary thing  seems 
arising  from  the  ruins  around, — a  renewal  of  a^^reat  dty. 

Upon  examining  my  baggage,  I  discovert  that  my 
dressing*case,  an  old  travelling  companion  of  thirteen 
years'  acquaintanceship,  was  missing :  it  had  been  with 
me  during  many  journeys  and  in  many  countries^  •  One 
gets  attached  to.  old  appendages  of  this  sort,  and  I  lament 
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its  loss  excessively ;  it  contained  plants  and  seeds,  too,  of 
different  countries  (rather  strange  occupants  of  a  dressings 
box,  for  it  had  ample  accommodations  within,)  and  also 
Beveral  small  matters  which  I  valued ;  but  no  mishap  is 
so  great  that  it  could  not  be  greater.  The  very  day 
hrfore  I  laat  aano  it,  I  took .  from  it  what  I  valued 
more  than  anything  else  I  possess,  and  that  is  safe.  The 
agents  at  Alexandria  were  most  civil  on  the  occasion,  and 
confidently  assured  me  that  I  should  yet  have  my  old  friend 
on  my  own  table,  in  my  own  house. 

The  hotel  here  is  superior  to  that  at  Cairo ;  but  the 
H6tel  D'Orient  is  considered  the  best  in  Alexandria*  One 
fault,  common  to  all  these  establishments  in  this  country, 
is  the  want  of  an  English  waiter^ — an  appendage  now  almost 
universally  found  in  all  the  principal  hotels  on  the  Con- 
tinent ;  at  least,  they  should  have  some  person  who  can 
apeak  that  language.  I  like  a  clear  understanding  in  all 
transactions,  and  especially,  as  to  pajrments  in  foreign 
countries;  and  that  can  scarcely  be  arrived  at  with  foreign 
servants,  and  with  the  additional  difficulty  of  perpetual 
change  of  currency. 

In  coming  into  the  town,  which  occupies  a  neck  of  land 
washed  on  either  side  by  the  sea,  and  faces  east  and  west^ 
the  lake  Msereotis,  an  extensive  sea,  lies  on  your  left 
hand — ^that  stupendous  proof  of  the  coercive  energy  of 
arbitrary  government ;  on  the  right  is  the  castle  and  flag^ 
staff,  and  in  the  distance  Cleopatrai's  Needle.  Amongst 
the  first  things  that  catch  the  eye  in  the  great  square,  is 
the  Spiral  Staircase  on  the  top  of  the  French  consul's 
residence:  it  is  a  very  curious  piece  of  workmanship^ 
rising  to  an  immense  height,  by  a  corkscrew-looking  series 
of  steps,  beautifully  light,  from  the  summit  of  which  there 
is  a  splendid  view  of  the  bays  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
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city ;  and,  indeed,  the  dwellings  of  the  consuls  are  amongst 
the  handsomest  erections  here.  The  Greek  consul's  house 
is  splendid,  and  belongs  to  the  consul  himself;  the  Bel- 
gian consular  residence  is  also  a  good  house ;  and  the 
British  is  respectable,  though  less  imposing  in  exterior 
than  the  others ;  but  my  eye  dwelt  with  pride  on  the  lion 
and  unicorn  standing  proudly  above  the  door. 

The  dress  of  the  women,  as  at  Cairo,  is  the  first  thing 
that  attracts  the  notice  of  the  stranger.  The  first  female 
whom  I  met,  and  who  was  riding  an  ass  after  the  usual 
fashion  of  the  male  sex,  was  wrapt  in  white  garments 
from  top  to  toe,  with  nothing  visible  but  her  black 
eyes.  Several  attendants,  male  and  female,  were  around 
her ;  and  I  can  compare  her  to  nothing  but  the  image  of 
Death  stalking  through  the  streets.  She  happened,  bow- 
ever,  to  be  a  portly  dame :  had  she  been  slender,  the 
resemblance  would  have  been  complete.  This  white  dress, 
ai^d  a  black  one  of  the  same  ample,  flowing,  and  envious 
construction,  are  worn  uniyersally  by  old  and  young ;  and 
sometimes,  from  the  very  partial  glance  you  can  catch  (^ 
the  upper  features,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  entire 
poimtenance,  if  not  thus  carefully  concealed,  would  be 
calculated  to  produce  anything  rather  than  an  agreeable 
effect.    The  men  are  all  in  Turkish  garb. 

The  streets  in  the  old  part  of  the  town  are  narrow,  and 
from  this  circumstance  the  bazaar  does  not  produce  the 
striking  effect  which  it  would  otherwise  do.  Were  it  not 
for  this,  the  variety  of  its  contents  and  of  its  visitors  would 
make  it  a  scene  of  great  interest  to  the  traveller.  None 
of  the  streets  are  paved :  they  seldom  are  in  Eastern 
towns ;  and  it  is  quite  wonderful  that  the  donkeys,  (heie, 
as  in  Cairo,  universally  used,)  as  they  thread  their  mj 
%vith  noiseless  foot  through  dense  masses  t>f  people,  and 
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^mid  camels  loaded  fourteen  feet  high,  do  not  endanger 
lK)th  their  riders  and  the  public.  At  Cairp  they  often  have 
l>ells,  but  here  that  warning  is  not  so  common*.  This 
animal,  so  despised  in  Europe,  is  much  and  justly  valued 
in  Egypt.  They  are  beautifully  shaped,  rather  larger  than 
those  in  England,  neatly  caparisoned,  and  trained  to  a 
deUghtful  easy  amble.  Each  has  its  boy  to  urge  it  for- 
ivard  by  words  the  logic  of  which  they  seem  perfectly  to 
understand,  and  a  guide  rides  before. 

I  took  the  field  early  in  the  morning,  and,  mounted  on 
a  donkey,  with  a  guide  by  my  side,  off  I  went  in  search 
of  the^erlies  of  Alexandria.  Our  first  visit  was  of  course 
paid  to  Pompey's  Pillar.  This  noble  obelisk,  of  one  block 
of  red  granite,  lies  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  south 
of  the  city.  It  is  said  that  one  of  Julius  Caesar's  palaces 
stood  near  this  spot,  the  site  of  which  is  now  a  modem 
graveyard,  where  I  saw  almost  every  grave  surmounted  by 
some  plant.  The  total  height  of  this  wonderful  column 
is  114  feet.  The  shaft  is  88  feet  in  height,  and  9  in 
diameter ;  it  is  founded  upon  a  rock,  although  it  has  the 
appearance  of  being  built  on  masonry  which  is  in  a  ruinous 
state.  It  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Upper  Egypt, 
about  the  fifth  century,  and  although  called  Pompey's  Pil- 
lar, to  have  been  erected  on  its  present  site  to  Diodesian. 
It  has  been  erroneously  supposed  to  have  been  raised  in 
honour  of  Pompey  or  some  other  Roman,  and  amongst  the 
rest  to  Severus,  according  to  Pinkerton ;  but  the  inscription 
leaves  no  doubt  about  the  matter.  It  may  have  adorned 
some  spot  in  Upper  Egypt  ere  it  reared  its  tall  height 
here ;  and  this  is  the  more  likely  as  it  is  formed  of  the 
rock  of  that  country,  as  are  also  the  celebrated  Needles, 
and  not  of  the  same  stone  as  that  of  the  Pjrramids ;  but 
wherever  it  first  stood,  and  to  whomsoever  erected,  it  is, 
next  to  the  Pyramids,  the  most  striking  object  I  ever 
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beheld.  Some  barbarians  effected,  it  is  said,  the  partial 
injury  visible  at  the  base  by  gunpowder,  in  seardi  ct 
hidden  treasure :  they  have  foiled  in  their  object,  frcxm 
the  real  base  of  the  structure  being  a  rock.  Had  it 
been  erected,  as  was  supposed  to  be  the  case,  on  masonry, 
the  destruction  of  the  column  would  have  been  inevitable. 
The  main  body  of  the  immense  pedestal  is  a  blodc  seven 
feet,  square,  formed  of  the  same  stone  as  the  shaft ;  and  a 
few  piastres  would  conceal  the  attempt  made  to  upturn 
it,  but  it  seems  disregarded.  The  whole  is  scribbled  over 
with  names  of  travellers,  which  injures  the  effect  of  this 
grand  pillar.  The  capital  is  of  a  later  date  than  the  shaft, 
and  seems  fast  decaying. 

The  Needles  of  Cleopatra  were  our  next  object  of  admi- 
ration. The  one  which  is  standing  is  68  feet  long,  in  one 
stone  7  feet  4  inches  broad  at  the  base,  6  feet  5  inches  at 
the  middle,  and  at  the  top  5  feet  4  inches,  and  terminates 
in  a  point :  it  is  equilateral,  and  all  the  sides  are  covered 
with  hieroglyphics,  which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
is  an  older  work  than  Pompey's  Pillar,  which  is  without 
either  Egyptian,  Grecian,  or  Roman  carving.  They  are 
9aid  to  be  of  the  age  of  Thothmes  III. ;  but  however  this 
maybe,  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  they  were  brought 
from  Heliopolis  to  adorn  the  palace  of  Cleopatra  at  this 
spot.  Heliopolis,  betwixt  Cairo  and  the  land  of  Goshen, 
is  the  No  of  Scripture.  There  is  only  one  side  on  which 
the  hieroglyphics  are  not  worn  away  by  the  action  of  the 
air ;  that  side  faces  to  the  north,  and  is  perfect 

The  Needle  which  it  was  intended  to  have  removed  to 
England,  is  lying  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  looks  a 
huge  mass  in  its  recumbent  position.  I  walked  along  it, 
and  coiild  not  help  wishing  that  the  sum  required  to  place 
it  on  shipboard  had  been  expended,  15,000/.  though  it 
was.    If  not  done  speedily,  I  fear  it  may  soon  be  lost  for 
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ages,  by  being  buried  among  the  rains  that  surround  it^' 
amongst  which  the  point  is  already  coniiealed.  It  is 
injured  by  Time's  fell  hand,  but  is  still  a  splendid  voucher 
of  a  great  people,  and  richly  worth  preserving  afnong  the 
trophies  of  England.  Were  it  standing,  I  should  say,  let 
it  stand  in  the  country  it  honoured ;  but  it  is  prastraiei 
and  will  be  lost  or  destroyed,  if  not  transported  to  some 
region  where  its  value  will  be  more  justly  appreciated. 
The  situation  of  these  grand  works  no  doubt  had  been 
well'Sdected,  (Etdng  the  sea,  and  probably  in  the  chief 
street  of  the  city^  or  in  some  other  remarkable  part  of  it ; 
but  now,  walls  and  rains  obscure  on  every  side  the  one 
that  is  standing,  and,  except  from  a  distance,  it  is  not  seen 
to  advantage. 

All  around  these  stupendous  monuments  is  a  perfect 
fieM  of  mortar  and  stone,  the  debris  of  the  ancient  city  s 
and  broken  marble  columns  are  everywhere  scattered 
about,  or  found  supporting  paltry  modera  buildings. 

The  baths  are  better  than  at  Cairo,  and  being  situated 
in  a  garden,  might  be  made  an  oraament  to  the  place ; 
but  all  is  slovenly  and  ill  kept ;  and  though  the  baths 
themselves  are  cleanly  and'  admirable  in  comparison  with 
those  of  the  capital,  they  are  not  promptly  got  ready;  and 
one  is  kept  so  l<mg  waiting  for  water,  that  I  doubt  not 
others,  as  was  our  case,  leave  them  in  despair. 

'The  slave  market  has  been  removed  by  the  pasha— 
who  orders  and  it  is  done — ^for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
straight  street,  and  the  slaves  who  are  for  sale  are  at 
present  scattered  about  in  different  places.  I  saw  some 
of  these  unfortunate  beings:  they  were  chiefly  young 
females  and  boys,  who  had  been  brought  from  Dongolla  and 
Senaar.  The  women  were  dark  as  Erebus,  but  of  pleas^ 
ing  expression,  and  youthful — the  oldest  not  eighteen; 
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ike  prettiest  might  be  bought  for  £9&.  One  Utile  hoy 
looked  unhappy :  the  rest  seemed  p^ecUy  oootented  with 
their  lot.  These  poor  creatures  are  sold  by  their  paieuto, 
or  are  taken  in  war  in  the  uppar  countries  beyond  the 
Nile,  und  are  generally  brought  to  Cairo  or  Alezandiia 
U>  be  disposed  of. 

The  palace  of  the  pasha  stands  very  beautifully  ma  the 
9ea-8hore,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  dty ;  and  the 
famUy,  mansion  of  his  Highness,  with  its  three  buadred 
female  occupants,  is  separated  from  it  by  a  garden   or 
cqurt}  studded  with  young  trees  in  white-washed  earthen 
cages,  to  protect  their  roots  from  the  scorching  sun ;  at  a 
short  distance  out  in  the  sea,  are  situated  the  baths  be- 
longing to  the  palace,  and  on  another  side  are  the  abodes 
of  the  officers  of  the  court.     The  present  ruler  of  Egypt 
is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  instances  of  what  is  so 
^Idom  met  with — liberality  without  education,  and  ex- 
tended and  enlightened  views  in  a  country  from  whence 
political  knowledge  is  studiously  excluded.     His  permia- 
pion  to  the  English  to  pass  through  his  country  while  he 
was  at  war  with  us,  was  not  only  an  admirable  stroke  of 
policy,  as  regarded  the  pecuniary  interests  of  Egypt,  but 
it  was  a  conquest  over  private  feelings  for  public  good, 
and  a  control  of  temper  in  one  unaccustomed  to  restraint, 
which  was  worthy  of  all  praise.  This  great  man  has  taken 
a  special  liking  to  Alexandria^  and  is  improving  it  by  all 
the  means  in  his  power,  introducing  wherever  he  can 
European  customs  and  fashions.     On  entering  the  palace, 
which  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  do,  whilst  his 
Highness  was  at  the  bath  we  were  struck  with  numberless 
indications  of   this  prevalent  taste.      I  saw   the  pasha 
pass  rapidly  by  in  his  coach,  of  English  manufacture 
apparently,  but  I  had  not  sufficient  time  to  enable  me 
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to'  remark  hi9  features.*  .  This  truly  eminent  man  is: 
j^<y9r  upwards  of  seyenty  years  of  age.    Born  of  humble 
parents  in  a  northern  province  of  Turkey — a  servant, 
i£   not  a  slave  ('--obe  has,  by  Turkish  means  and  con- 
summate tact  and  talent,  raised  himself  to  be  not  only  a 
prince,  but  an  illustrious  one ;  and  he  himself,  cradled  in 
darkness,  has  thrown  light  over  his  adopted  country.     Hia 
mansion  speaks  his  character :  nothing  gaudy  or  trivial 
Attracts  the  eye ;  the  rooms  are  handsome,  but  nothing 
more.     There  are  two-— a  principal  drawing-room  and  his 
own  bed-room — ^that  are  inrincely.  certainly ;  their  orna- 
ments are  el^ant  pieces  of  workmanship  from  the  looms 
of  India,  from  the  workshops  of  Switsserland,  of  England, 
and  Dresden ;   and  one  centre  table  of  mosaic  work,  a 
present  from  the  Pope,  is  splendid :  a  representation  of 
St.  Peter's,  in  all  its  vast  and  beautiful  proportions,  occu- 
pies the  middle  of  this  noble  gift ;  and  round  the  circum* 
ference  are  the  principal  remnants  of  Roman  architecture — 
the  Coliseum,  Trajan's  Pillar,  and  others,  with  the  pasha's 
cipher  and  the  crescent  and  star  in  diamonds  on  one  side. 
Large  mirrors  from  Britain,  and  candelabra  from  France 
pr  Switzerland,  are  in  every  room  of  the  mansion,  with 
numerous  specimens  of  the  skill  of  various  European  coun- 
tries— bijouterie  and  ^*  cunning  works "  of  great  beauty. 
His  bed-room  is  luxurious  in  its  carpet,  from  Persia  (I 
think  not  Turkey),  its  draperies,  and  in  all  its  arrange- 
ments.    The  other  rooms  have  nothing  very  novel :  the 
richly  covered  and  well  stuffed  divan  is  nmged  along  the 
windows  opposite  the  sea,  and  looks  most  inviting  in  its 
s^  plumpness  ;  and  the  view  from  the  seat  which  it 
affords  cannot  be  surpassed  in  marine  scenery.     His  bath 

*  Through  the  poUteness  of  our  consul,  Mr.  Stoddart,  I  could  have  been 
introduced  to  his  Highness ;  but  my  stay  did  not  permit  it,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  old  gentleman  is  beginning  to  feel  such  introductions  irksome. 
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hi  the  palaee  18  also  beautifully  fitted  up  with  white  nuurUe^ 
richly  carved,  and  the  staireases  aie  broad  and  imporingf. 
In  a  wordy  the  inspection  of  this  palaee  leaves  upon  the 
mind  an  impfesrion  of  the  good  sense  as  wdl  as  the  good 
taste  of  its  possessor. 

Alexandria  has  still,  in  many  quarters,  remaiiM  d  its 
departed  greatness*  Its  noble  library,  over  whidi  was 
writt^i  *^the  i^ydc  of  the  -soul,^  is  now  only  remembered 
by  its  loss— the  greatest  which  die  worid  of  literature 
ever  sustained ;  and  the  palaoes,  the  baths,  and  the  gar- 
dens, are  no  more,  but  with  the  body  of  the  great  founder, 
and  his  coffin  of  gold,  all  are  again  returned  to  dust; 
some  hoary  arches  stiU  tell  of  the  former  splendour  of  this 
dty,  and  its  ancient  mosaics  and  marbles  form  tike  mate- 
rials of  muiy  of  the  modem  buildings. 

I  left  Egypt  for  Malta  on  Saturday,  the  33rd  of  July, 
in  the  Tagus  steamer,  of  about  nine  hundred  tons  and 
tliree  hundred  and  sixty  horse-power.  We  found  on 
board  a  large  addition  to  our  previous  party.  For  the 
benefit  of  future  travellers  I  here  state  in  detail  the  ex- 
pense of  the  overland  route  from  Bombay  to  Southamp- 
ton, and  the  time  occupied. 

The  passage  by  steam  to  Suez  in  the  monsoon,  for  a  cabin     £    *. 

passage,  is 70    0 

At  other  seasons,  j£SO. 

Changing-  vessels  at  Aden 0    6 

Servants  at  Suez 0    6 

At  Suez,  for  supper  and  seiVants 0    5 

Transit  across  the  desert,  induiding  food  but  not  liquors  6  10 

Night  at  Cairo,  if  a  traveller  travels  post  .  •        .05 

Transit  to  Alexandria,  including  food     .        .  8    0 

Drivers  at  Cairo  and  servants  at  Alexandria  .        .0  15 

Hotel  and  servants  at  Alexandria  one  night  .  0  15 

Passage  to  Southampton,  including  food    .  .    45    0 

Charge  made  by  Company  for  servants  (a  bad  system)  .  1  10 

Servants  at  Southampton  .  .    *    .  .    0  10 

134    2 
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exolttfiive  of  th^  expose  of  8ight4ieetng,  piir^httfles,  &c.  •y 
but  it  ought  to  cover  all  necessary  didl>urs6iiient8* 
«    The  passage  from  Bombay  to  Aden,  dnriog  the  mob- 
soon,  occupied  nineteen  days;   from  Aden  to  Suez  took 
us  eight  days ;  the  desert  requires  twenty-four  hours ;  the 
halt  at  Cairo  will  generally  be  about  twelve  hours,  and 
the  traveller  will  then  have  to  pass  fifteen  hours  on  the 
Nile  and  twelve  on  the  canal,  making  in  all  thirty  days ; 
and  on  an  average  I  understand  that,  during  the  rest  of 
the  year,  about  twenty  days :  frcmi  Alexandria  to  Malta 
five  days;    from   Malta  to  Gibraltar   five;    and  from 
Gibraltar  to  Falmouth  six:   in  all,  therefore^  forty^six 
days  at  the  one  season,  and  about  thirty-five  in  the  other; 
On  leaving  the  harbour  of  Alexandria,  we  had  a  splendid 
view  of  the  city,  the  numerous  vessels  belonging  to  the 
pasha,  and  a  noble  row  of   very  handsome  houses  and 
buildings,  terminating  with  the  palace ;  the  whole  of  the 
semicircular  shore  was  white  and  glittering  in  the  morn- 
ing sun.  On  our  left  a  long  reiM^h  of  narrow  land  stretches 
into  the  sea,  on  which  numbers  of  wind-mills  attract  the 
notice ;  but  here  no  vegetation,  no  tree  is  to  be  seen — all 
is  one  long  tract  of  barrenness ;  on  this  neck  of  land  were 
the  ancient  catacombs,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  sea  some 
hollow  wave-worn  rocks  are  said  to  have  once  fonned  the 
baths  of  Cleopatra.     Many  mouldering  remains  are  evi-> 
dences  of  the  former  ;  but  the  latter  fact  is  one  involved 
In  much  doubt.     On  the  right '  hand,  the  other  horn  of 
the  bay  runs  out,  and  terminates  in  a  lighthouse  erected 
by  the  pasha.     At  a  short  distance  farther  east  is  the 
site  of  the  famous  Pharos  of  old,  the  Lantern  of  Ptolemy ; 
and  there  also  is  the  Bay  of  Aboukir,  the  scene  of  Eng- 
land's glory  and  Nelson's  immortality.     Alexandria  leaves 
on  the  mind  the  impression  of  a  modem  rather  than  an 
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andent  city,  though  one  cannot  stir  far  without  being 
reminded  of  its  fall/  and  the  change  it  has  unde^ne 
since  the  days  when  it  contained  1,000,000  inhabitants, 
and  when  its  customs  were  near  three  millions  sterling  a 
year.  I  leave  the  country  with  admiration  at  the  energy 
of  mind  and.  the  vast  achievements  of  its  present  mier; 
with  wonder  at  the  stupendous  works  of  the  still  greater 
men  that  ruled  before  him  in  the  olden  time,  in  this 
birthplace  of  arts  and  sciences ;  and  with  astonishmeot 
that  a  country^  rich  only  in  its  Delta  and  narrow  valley, 
could  have  ever  risen  to  such  distinguished  greatness,  as  is 
still  witnessed  at  Thebes,  at  Gizeh,  at  Alexandria,  and  at 
Cairo.  But  one  deeper  feeling  predominates  over  all— I 
leave  the  land  of  Joseph — of  Moses — and  of  IsraeL 

fiSth  July,  1842.— I  am  now  on  the  blue  water  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  I  feel  in  Europe  again*  No 
longer  do  sable,  unintelligible  domestics  wait  upon  us ;  no 
longer  do  Eastern  dresses  and  language  interest  us.  AH 
in  the  Tagus  is  English,  and  the  temperature  and  eveiy- 
thing  else  seem  changed.  After  a  beautiful  sail  of  five 
days  over  a  calm  sea,,  and  under  a  cerulean  sky,  we  reached 
Malta  this  morning  at  three,  a.  m. 

2Sth.—We  are  not  allowed  to  land,  except  at  the  laza- 
retto, opposite  which  our  vessel  lies, .  under  a  sun  as  hot 
and  oppressive  as  any  I  have  experienced  in  the  East. 
The  thermometer  in  the  captain's  cabin  stands  at  100^; 
not  a  breath  agitates  the  air,  and  the  reflection  from  the 
rocks  and  houses  increases  the  heat.  In  this  lazaretta, 
however,  there  is  excellent  accommodation ;  it  is  cleanly 
and  well  kept,  with  a  large  room  150  feet  in  length,  for 
the  exercise  of  those  who  are  undergoing  quarantine. 
Several  venders  of  jewellery  occupy  stalls  without  the 
rails,  within  which  the  prisoners  are  kept,  and  use  the 
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precaution  of  dropping  all  moneys  takeA  in  exchange  for 
their  commodities  in  water,  and  handing  the  article  pur« 
chased  With  a  pair  of  pincers. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  on  the  island  is  estimated 
lit  100,000,  exclusive  of  strangers  and  sailors — a  denser 
population  than  almost  any  in  the  world,  seeing  that  the 
island  is  only  sixteen  miles  and  a  half  long,  and  about  ten 
broad.  All  round  the  island,  the  water  is  of  a  peculiar 
transparency ;  the  bottom  is  seen  at  a  great  depth,  and 
invites  one  to  plunge  in.  No  bathing  can  be  more  lux- 
urious  than  this,  and  it  is  indulged  in  night  and  morning 
by  vast  numbers  from  the  rocks  and  shores  in  sight,  from 
which  they  spring  into  the  depths  with  great  apparent 
delight. 

Unfortunately,  in  consequence  of  some  cases  of  plague 
having  occurred  within  forty  days  of  our  starting  fronii 
Alexandria,  we  have  a  foul  bill  of  health  ;  and  the  period 
of  our  quarantine  extends  to  twenty-^four  days  from  the 
day  on  which  we  left  that  city.  Instead  of  being  per* 
mitted  to  land  at  Southampton  as  soon  as  a  reply  is 
received  from  London  to  the  intimation  of  our  arrival^ 
the  residue  of  that  period,  after  deduction  of  the  time 
occupied  in  our  voyage  to  Ryde,  must  be  passed  on  board 
ship,  within  sight  of  the  shores  of  our  native  land.  I  had 
once  intended  to  take  a  French  steamer  to  Marseilles,  or 
A  coaster  to  Naples,  but  my  wish  to  return  by  the  conti- 
nent is  overcome  by  my  still  stronger  desire  to  be  again  at 
home  ;  and  I  relinquish  the  plan  with  the  less  regret,  as,  in 
this  age  of  rapid  locomotion,  one  can  JEuropize  any  day. 

Innumerable  gondolas-shaped,  prettily-painted  boats, 
yifith  awnings,  are  flitting  about  us  on  every  side.  Their 
fantastic  appearance,  with  their  lofty  bow  and  stems,  adds 
'greatly  to  the  animation  and  novelty  of  the  scene. 
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I  have  spent  a  delightful  afternoon  in  galling  witfi  a 
party  through  the  harbours  of  this  extraordinary  i^ace, 
and  past  its  wonderful  fortifications.  The  city  lies  in 
four  divisions,  in  different  coves;  terrace  rises  above  ter- 
race, crowded  with  houses  of  irregular  but  most  impoAng 
appearance.  The  hospital  on  the  left  on  entering  is  a 
most  splendid  building,  and  the  old  palace  of  the  grand 
master  seems  a  fine  remnant  of  by-gone  days.  The  water 
in  the  harbour  was  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  several  fine 
vessels  of  the  Royal  Navy  were  at  anchor  in  it.  The  ^»- 
pearance  of  the  town  was  surprisingly  grand  and  impos- 
ing, and  the  cool  air  of  the  evening,  after  so  oppressively 
hot  a  day,  was  unspeakably  refreshing.  The  hours  spent 
in  this  cruise  were  as  agreeable  as  any  I  have  ever  passed 

Three  years'  supply  of  com  is  generally  in  store  here, 
the  siloes  being  beneath  the  streets ;  and  a  good  deal  of 
Speculation  is  carried  on  in  grain,  Malta  being  conve- 
niently situated  for  taking  advantage  of  many  widdy 
scattered  markets. 

The  roofs  of  the  houses  are  flat,  as  in  the  East ;  and 
any  deficiency  of  the  supply  of  water,  whidi  is  brought 
from  the  interior  by  an  aqueduct  several  miles  in  lengdi, 
is  made  up  by  the  rain  which  falls  being  led  off  from 
them  into  tanks. 

aStht-^At  nine  p.  m.  the  Tagus  was  once  more  in 
motion,  after  thirty  hours'  stay  at  this  curious  and  inte^ 
resting  place.  The  view,  on  leaving  the  harbour,  is 
magnificent,  embracing  the  whole  city  and  environs,  and 
affording  an  admirable  view  of  the  great  strength  and 
extent  of  the  works<~the  large  old  mansion  of  the  grand 
masters,  and  the  famous,  church  of  St.  John,  constitutii^^ 
the  two  principal  features  of  the  view. 

29/!A.*M.We  are  coasting  along  the  African  shore,  by  the 
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Bay  of  Tunis,  and  the  site  (out  of  sight)  of  the  great 
rival  of  Rome — the  once  mighty  Carthage ;  but  the  sen* 
tence  was  passed  against  it  some  eighteen  oentuiies  ago — 
*^Delenda  est  Carthago'* — and  scarce  a  vestige  of  it 
remains. 

31^/.— This  morning  has  brought  us  in  sight  of 
Algiers,  and  close  in  shore. 

Next  to  that  of  Sydney^  the  situation  of  Algiers  is  the 
most  beautiful  I  have  seen  in  my  wanderings.  Houses, 
handsome  and  all  brilliantly  white,  stud  the  hills  on  either 
side  of  the  tiiaBgular  town ;  many  of  them  are  embosomed 
in  wood.  Both  the  town  and  country  slope  down  to  the 
sea;  the  former  seems  a  mass  of  white  stone  houses^ 
huddled  together,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  walls,  whilst 
a  fort  that  commands  both  city  and  sea  crowns  the  hill 
above  it  The  scenery  on  both  sides  is  delightfully  varied 
by  hill  and  valley,  and  rises  to  a  great  height  above  the 
town ;  and  in  the  back  ground  tower  the  mountains  of  the 
lofty  Atlas,  Dwellings  of  great  magnificence  give  a  pleas* 
ing  appearance  te  the  envinms  in  every  direction,  and  some 
are  perched  on  the  very  sunnnits  of  the  heights^  leading 
one.  to  wmd^  how  their  inhabitants  can  ever  reach  thpm. 

Monday^  August  1st — We  are  now  off  the  Spanish 
shores,  and  the  high  mountains  of  Granada  and  Sierra 
Morena  are  in  the  dktance.  Thirty-two  sail  of  vessels  are 
around  us^  endeavouring  to  pass  the  Straits ;  snow  is 
visible  on  the  peak  of  one  of  the  highest  ranges,  which  in 
some  degree  accounts  for  the  great  change  our  Indian 
companions,  fed  in  the  climate.  The  coast  of  Spain,  in 
Granada,  has  in  its  general  character  a  considerable  resem^* 
blance  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa  in  Morocco.  Ceuta 
and  the  Rode  of  Gibraltar — ^the  Pillars  of  HerculefiK-are 
before  us,  and  form  a  view  of  singular  interest.     . 
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2nd  August,  8  a.m. — ^Five  days  have  brought  us  from 
Malta  to  Gibraltar.      The  rock  has  been  within  view 
for  a  long  time  this  morning,  and  has  not  that  ioipos- 
ing  appearance  on  the  Mediterranean  side  that  I   bad 
expected;  but  there  is  one  view  of  it,  just  before  turning 
Europa  Point  into  the  bay,  that  is  most  striking  and 
picturesque,  bringing  into  a  sharp  point  and  prominent 
relief,  its  sugar-loaf  shaped  peak;    and   after  getting 
into  the  quarantine  ground,  where  we  are  now  at  andior, 
the  town  and  gardens  towards  Europa  Point  are  beauti- 
ful ;  the  Spadish  side  of  the  rock,  and  the  astonishing 
extent  of  fortifications  bristling  with  cannon  looking  out 
from  embrazures  and  holes  in  the  rock  in  every  quarter, 
are  beyond  all  description.     We  are  in  durance  here,  as  at 
Malta,  and  are  not  allowed  to  land,  so  that  our  acquaint- 
ance with  the  place  must  be  limited  to  the  view  from  tfie 
deck  of  the  Tagus ;  but  that  view  embraces  a  wide  and 
most  interesting  range.    Opposite  the  town,  and  acrofls 
the  bay,  lies  the  Spanish  town  of  Algesiras ;  and  beyond 
the  neutral  ground  and  Spanish  lines,  the  town  of  St. 
Roque  crowns  the  neighbouring  hill.    The  country  is  hill 
and  dale,  and  is  among  the  most  beautiful  parts   of 
Andalusia. 

At  nine  o'dodc  P.M.,  on  the  Snd  of  August,  we  weighed 
anchor ;  and,  paddling  through  the  shilling  in  the  Bay 
of  Gibraltar  by  starlight,  we  so(m  found  ourselves  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  with  our  prow  towards  England.  A 
great  alteration  at  once  took  place  in  the  appearance  of 
the  sea  and  sky.  The  temperature  came  down  n^idly, 
and  white  jackets  were  no  longer  visible ;  and  after  a  very 
prosperous  run  along  the  coast  of  Portugal— -catching  a 
sight  of  Lisbon  from  the  mouths  of  the  Tagtts,  and  a 
glimpse  of  the  celebrated  Cintra — we  crossed  the  Bay  of 
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Biscay,  that  terror  of  the  deep,  in  smooth  water ;  and  at 
length  dropped  anchor  off  Ryde  at  midnight  on  the  8th. 

On  the  11th,  to  the  unspeakable  delight  of  all,  a  boat 
came  alongside,  with  two  officials,  who  brought  us  the  glad 
tidings  that  four  days  had  been  deducted  from  our  term 
of  imprisonment,  the  period  of  quarantine  having  been 
reduced  to  twenty-one  days,  and  that  we  were  at  liberty  to 
leave  the  Tagus  when  we  pleased.  One  general  shout 
told  our  feelings,  and  every  one  rushed  below  to  prepare 
for  instant  departure.  But  we  found  that  many  prelimi- 
nary forms  were  to  be  gone  through,  and  that  our  baggage 
could  not  be  passed  till  next  day.  It  was  not  until  eight 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  that  I  touched  the 
English  strand ;  and  few  I  believe  ever  pressed  it  with 
more  heartfelt  pride  or  more  gratitude  than  I  did. 


THE  END. 
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